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A WORD TO THE READER. 



If you wish to read of the going and settling of 
the Nebraska Mutual Aid Colony, of Bradford, Pa., 
in Northwestern Neb., their trials and triumphs, and 
of the Elkhorn, Niobrara, and Keya Paha rivers and 
valleys, read Chapter I. 

Of the country of the winding Elkhorn, Chapter 
II. 

Of the great Platte valley. Chapter III. 

Of the beautiful Big Blue and Republican, Chap- 
ter IV. 

Of Nebraska's history and resources in general, 
her climate, school and liquor laws, and Capital, 
Chapter V. 

If you wish a car-window view of the Big Kinzua 
Bridge (highest in the world), and Niagara Falls and 
Canada, Chapter VI. 

And now, a word of explanation, that you may 
clearly understand jvst why this little book — if such 
it may be called, came to be written. We do not 
want it to be thought an emigration scheme, but only 
what a Pennsylvania girl heard, saw, and thought of 
Nebraska. And to make it more interesting we will 
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give our experience with all tiie fun tlitowu iu, for 
we really thouglit we bad quite an enjoyable time and 
learned lessona that may be useful for others to know. 
And simply give everything just as they were, and 
the true color to all that we touch upon, simply stat- 
ing fecta as we gathered them here and there during 
a Btay of almost tfiree months of going up and down, 
around and across the state from Dakota to Kansas — 
306 miles on the S. C. & P. R. R., 291 on the U. P. 
R. R., and 289 on the B. & M. R. R., the three roads 
that trava-ae the state from east to west. It is truly an 
unbiased work, so do not chip and shave at what may 
seem increciible, but, as you read, remember you read 

ONLY TEUTH. 

My brother, C. T. Fulton, was tlie originator of the 
colony movement; and he with father, an elder 
brother, and myself were members. My parents, now 
past the hale vigor of life, consented to go, providing 
the location was not chosen too far north, and all the 
good plans and rules were fully carried out. Father 
made a tour of the state in 1882,and was much pleased 
with it, especially central Nebi-aska. I was auxious 
to "claim" with the rest that I might have a farm 
to give to my youugeat brother, now too young to 
enter a claim for himself — claimants must be twenty- 
one yeard of age. When he was but twelve years 
old, I promised that for his abstaining from the use 
of tobacco and intoxicating drinks in every shape 
sad form, until he was twenty-one years old, I would 
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present him with a watch and chain. The time of 
the pledge had not yet expired, but he had faithfully 
kept his promise thus far, and I knew he would unto 
the end. He had said : " For a gold watch, sister, 
I will make it good for life;'^ but now insisted that 
he did not deserve anything for doing that which 
was only right he should do; yet I felt it would 
well repay me for a life pledge did I give him many 
times the price of a gold watch. What could be 
better than to put him in possession of 160 acres 
of rich farming land that, with industry, would 
yield him an independent living? With all this in 
view, I entered with a zeal into the spirit of the 
movement, and with my brothers was ready to go 
with the rest. As father had served in the late war, 
his was to be a soldier's claim, which brother Charles, 
invested with the power of attorney, could select and 
enter for him. But our well arranged plans were 
badly spoiled when the location was chosen so far 
north, and so far from railroads. My parents thought 
they could not go there, and we children felt we 
could not go without them, yet they wrote C. and I 
to go, see for ourselves, and if we thought best they 
would be with us. When the time of going came C. 
was unavoidably detained at home, but thought he 
would be able to join me in a couple of weeks, and 
as I had friends among the colonists on whom I 
could depend for care it was decided that I should 

go- 
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Wieu a little girl of eleven summers I aspired to 
the writing of a " yellow backed novel," after the 
patteru of BeaiUe's dime books, and as a matter of 
course planned my book from what I had read in 
other like fiction of the same color. But ali-eady 
tired of reading of perfection I never saw, or heard 
tel! of except in story, my heroes and heroines were 
to be only common, every-day people, with common 
names and features. The plan, as near as I can re- 
member, was as follows : 

A squatter's cabin bid away in a lonely forest in 
the wild west. The squatter is a sort of out-law, with 
two daughters, Mary and Jane, good, sensible girls, 
and each has a lover ; not handsome, but brave and 
tnie, who with the help of the good dog " Danger," 
often rescues them from death by preying wolves, 
bears, panthers, and prowling Indians. 

The concluding chapter was to be, " The reclaim- 
ing of the father from his wicked ways. A double 
wedding, and together they all abandon the old home, 
and the old life, and float down a beautifnl river to a 
better life in a new home.'" 

Armed with slate and pencil, and hid away in the 
summer-bouse, or locked in the library, I would write 
away until I came to a crack mid-way down the slate, 
and there I would ahvays irauae to read what I had 
written, and think what to say next. But I would 
soon he called to my neglected school IxKiks, and 
/Jiea n-oald hastUy rub out what I had written, lest 
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others would learn of my secret project ; yet the story 
would be re-written as soon as I could again steal 
away. But the crack in my slate was a bridge I 
never crossed with my book. 

Ah ! what is the work that has not its bridges of 
difficulties to cross ? and how often we stop there and 
turning back, rub out all we have done? 

" Rome was not built in a day," yet I, a child, 
thought to write a book in a day, when no one was 
looking. I have since learned that it takes lesson and 
lessons, read and re-read, and many too that are not 
learned from books, and then the book will be— only 
a little pamphlet after all. 



THROUGH NEBRASKA. 



CHAPTER I. 

Going and Settling of the Nebraska Mutual Aid Colony of Brad- 
ford, Pa., in Northern Nebraska — A Description of the 
Country in which they located, which embraces the Elk- 
horn, Niobrara and Keya Paha Valleys — Their First Sum- 
mer's Work and Harvest. 

True loyalty, as well as true charity, begins at home. 
Then allow us to begin this with words of love of 
our own native land, — the state of all that proud Co- 
lumbia holds within her fair arms the nearest and 
dearest to us; the land purchased from the dusky but 
rightful owners, then one vast forest, well filled with 
game, while the beautiful streams abounded with fish. 
But this rich hunting ground they gave up in a peace- 
ful treaty with the noble Quaker, William Penn; in 
after years to become the "Keystone,^' and one of the 
richest states of all the Union. 

Inexhaustible mineral wealth is stored away among 
her broad mountain ranges, while her valleys yield 
riches to the farmer in fields of golden grain. In- 
deed, the wealth in grain, lumber, coal, iron, and oil 
that are gathered from her bosom cannot be told — 
affording her children the best of living ; but they 
2 
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they have grown, multiplied, and gathered in until 
the old home can no longer hold them all; and 
some must needs go out from her sheltering arms of 
law, order, and love, and seek new homes in the " far 
west," to live much the same life our forefathers lived 
in the land where William Penn said: "I will found 
a free colony for all mankind/' 

Away in the northwestern part of the state, in Mc- 
Kean county, a pleasant country village was platted, 
a miniature Philadelphia, by Daniel Kingbury, in or 
about the year 1 848. Lying between the east and 
west branches of the Tunagwant — or Big Cove — 
Creek, and hid away from the busy world by the 
rough, rugged hills that surround it, until in 1874, 
when oil was found in flowing wells among the hills, 
and in the valleys, and by 1878 the quiet little village 
of 500 inhabitants was transformed into a perfect bee- 
hive of 18,000 busy people, buying and selling oil 
and oil lands, drilling wells that flowed with wealth, 
until the owners scarce knew what to do with their 
money; and, forgetting it is a long lane that has no 
turning, and a deep sea that has no bottom, lived as 
though there was no bottom to their wells, in all the 
luxury the country could afford. And even to the 
laboring class money came so easily that drillers and 
pumpers could scarce be told from a member of the 
Standard Oil Company. 

Bradford has been a home to many for only a few 
rears. Yet years pass quickly by iu that land of ex- 
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cilement : building snug, temporary homes, with every 
convenience crowded in, and enjoying the society of a 
free, social, intelligent people. Bradford is a place 
where all can be suited. The principal churches are 
well represented ; the theaters and ojjeras well sus- 
tained. The truly good go hand in hand ; those who 
live for society and the world can find enough to en- 
gross their entire time and attention, while the wicked 
can find depth enough for the worst of living. We 
have often thought it no wonder that but few were 
allowed to carry away wealth from the oil country; 
for, to obtain the fortune sought, many live a life con- 
trary to their hearts' teachings, and only for worldly 
gain and pleasure. Bradford is nicely situated in the 
valley " where the waters meet,'' and surrounded by 
a chain or net-work of hills, that are called spurs of 
the Alleghany mountains, which are yet well wooded 
by a variety of forest trees, that in autumn show in- 
numerable shades and tinges. From among the trees 
many oil derricks rear their " crowned heads '' seventy- 
five feet high, which, if not a feature of beauty, is 
quite an added interest and wealth to the rugged hills. 
From many of those oil wells a flow of gas is kept 
constantly burning, which livens the darkest night. 
Thus Bradford has been the center of one of the 
richest oil fields, and like former oil metropolis has 
produced wealth almost beyond reckoning. Many 
have came poor, and gone rich. But the maprity 
have lived and spent their money eveiv n\«Y^ \^n\^- 
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ingly than it camii — so often counting on anil sptntl- 
ing money that nt'ver reached their grasp. But as 
the tubing and drilk be^au to touch the bottom of 
this great hidden sea of oii, when flowing wells had 
to be pumped, and dry holes were i-eported from terri- 
tory that had onoe shown the best production, did 
tliey begin to reckon their living, and wouder where 
all their money had gone. Then new fields were 
tested, some flashing up with a brilliancy that lured 
many away, only to socn go out, not leaving bright 
ooals for the deluded ones to hover over; and tbey 
again were compelled to seek new fields of labor and 
Jiving, until now Bradford boasts of but 12,000 in- 
habitants. 

Thus people are gathered and scattered by life in 
the oil country. And to show how fortunes in oil are 
made and lost, we quote the great excitement of Nov., 
1882,whenoil went up, up, and oil exchanges, not only 
at Bradford, but from New York to Cincinnati, were 
crowded with the rich and poor, old and young, strong 
men and weak women, investing their eveiy dollar in 
the rapidly advancing oil. 

Many who had labored hard, and saved close, in- 
vested their all; dreaming with open eyes of a still 
advancing price, when they would sell and realize a 
fortune in a few hours. 

Many rose the morning of the 9th, congratulating 
themselves upon the wealtli tlie day would bring. 

What a world of pleasure the anticipation brought. 
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But as the day advanced, the "bears" began to bear 
down, and all the tossing of the " bulls of the ring" 
could not hoist the bears with the standard on top. 
So from $1.30 per barrel oil fell to $1.10. The bright 
pictures and happy dreams of the morning were all 
gone, and with them every penny, and often more 
than their own were swept. 

Men accustomed to oil-exchange life, said it was the 
hardest day they had ever known there. One re- 
marked, that there were not only pale faces there, but 
faces that were green with despair. This was only 
one day. Fortunes are made and lost daily, hourly. 
When the market is '^dull," quietness reigns, and oil- 
men walk with a measured tread. But when it is 
^^ up " excitement is more than keeping pace with it. 

Tired of this fluctuating life of ups and downs, 
many determined to at last take Horace Greeley's ad- 
vice and "go west and grow up with the country," 
and banded themselves together under the title of 
" The Nebraska Mutual Aid Colony." First called 
together by C. T. Fyilton, of Bradford Pa., in Janu- 
ary, 1883, to which about ten men answered. A col- 
ony was talked over, and another meeting appointed, 
which received so much encouragement by way of in- 
terest shown and number in attendance, that Pompel- 
ion hall was secured for further meetings. Week after 
week they met, every day adding new names to the 
list, until they numbered about fifty. Then came the 
electing of the officers for the year, and the arranging 
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aDd adopting of the constitution and by-laws. Allow 
me to give you a summary of the colony laws. Every 
name signed must be accompanied by the paying of 
two dollars as an initiation fee ; but soon an assess- 
ment was laid of five dollars each, the paying of which 
entitled one to a charter membership. This money 
was to defray expenses, and purchase 640 acres of land 
to be platted into streets and lots, reserving necessary 
grounds for churches, schools, and public buildings. 
Each charter member was entitled to two lots — a busi- 
ness and residence lot, and a pro rata share of, and 
interest in the residue of remaining lots. Every 
member taking or buying lands was to do so within 
a radius of ten miles of the town site. " The manu- 
facture and sale of spirituous or malt liquors shall 
forever be prohibited as a beverage. Also the keep- 
ing of gambling houges." 

On the 13th of March, when the charter member- 
ship numbered seventy-three, a committee of three 
was sent to look up a location. 

The committee returned April 10th; and 125 mem- 
bers gathered to hear their report, and where they had 
located. When it was known it was in northern Ne- 
braska, instead of in the Platte valley, as was the gen- 
eral wish, and only six miles from the Dakota line, in 
the new county of Brown, an almost unheard of local- 
ity, many were greatly disappointed, and felt they 
could not go so far north, and so near the Sioux In- 
dian reservation, which lay across the line in southern 
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Dakota. Indeed, the choosing of the location in this 
unthought-of part of the state, where nothing but gov- 
ernment land is to be had/was a general upsetting of 
many well laid plans of the majority of the people. 
But at last, after many meetings, much talking, plan- 
ning, and voting, transportation was arranged for over 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, Chicago and 
Northwestern, and Sioux City and Pacific R. Rs., and 
the 24th of April appointed for the starting of the first 
party of colonists. 

We wonder, will those of the colony who are 
scattered over the plains of Nebraska, tell, in talking 
over the "meeting times'^ when anticipation showed 
them their homes in the west, and hopes ran high for 
a settlement and town all their own, tell how they 
felt like eager pilgrims getting ready to launch their 
" Mayflower '' to be tossed and landed on a Avild waste 
of prairie, they knew not where? 

We need scarce attempt a description of the "getting 
ready,'' as only those who have left dear old homes, 
surrounded by every strong hold kindred, church, 
school, and our social nature can tie, can realize what 
it is to tear away from these endearments and follow 
stern duty, and live the life they knew the first years 
in their new home would bring them ; and, too, people 
who had known the comforts and luxuries of the easy 
life, that only those who have lived in the oil country 
can know, living and enjoying the best their money 
could bring them, some of whom have followed the 
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oil MiDL'f its first advent in Venango county, cliaghigl 
it iu a sort of butterfly fashion, flitting from VenangO'B 
to Crawford, Bn tier, Clarion, and McKean couiitiea (altJ 
of Penna.) ; making and losing fortune after fortune, ] 
until, heart-sick and poorer than when they began, 
they resolve to spend their labor upon something more 
substantial, aud where they will not he crowded out 
by Standard or monopoly. 

The good-bye part ies were given, presents exchanged, I 
packing done, homes bi-oken up, luncheon prepared! 
for a three days' journey, and many sleepless beads J 
were pillowed late Monday night to wake early Tues- 1 
day morning to " hurry and get ready." 'Twas a 1 
cold, cheerless morning; but it mattered not; no one J 
stopped to remark the weather ; it was only the goiu^4 
that was thought or talked of by the departing ones 
and those left behind. 

And thus we gathered with many curious ones who I 
came only to see the exodus, until the depot and all , 
about was crowded. Some laughing and, joking, try- 
ing to keep up brave hearts, while here and there were 
companies of dear friends almost lost in the soitow of 
the " good-bye " hour. The departing ones, going per- 
haps to never more return, leaving those behind whom 
they could scarce hope to again see. The aged father 
and mother, sisters and brothers, while wives and 
children were left behind for a season. And oh I 
the multitude of dear friends formed by long and j 
pieasant aawciations to say "good bye" to forever, 
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and long letters to promise telling all about the new 
life in the new home. 

One merry party of young folks were the center 
of attraction for the hilarity they displayed on this 
solemn occasion, many asking, " Are they as merry 
as they appear?" while they laughed and chattered 
away, saying all the funny things they could summon 
to their tongues' end, and all just to keep back the sobs 
and tears. 

Again and again were the "good byes" said, the 
"God bless you" repeated many times, and, as the 
hour-hand pointed to ten, wfe knew we soon must go. 
True to time the train rolled up to the depot, to take 
on its load of human freight to be landed 1,300 miles 
from home. Another clasping of hands in the last 
hurried farewell, the good wishes repeated, and we 
were hustled into the train, that soon started with an 
ominous whistle westward; sending back a wave 
of tear-stained handkerchiefs, while we received the 
same, mingled with cheers from encouraging ones 
left behind. The very clouds seemed to weep a sad 
farewell in flakes of pure snow, emblematic of the 
pure love of true friends, which indeed is heaven-born. 
Then faster came the snow-flakes, as faster fell the 
tears until a perfect shower had fallen ; beautifying 
the earth with purity, even as souls are purified by 
love. We were glad to see the snow as it seemed 
more befitting the departing hour than bright sun- 
shine. Looking back we saw the leader of the mftri:^ 
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party, and whose eyes then sparkled with assumed joy- 
ousness, now flooded with tears that coursed down the 
cheeks yet pale with pent up emotfon. Ah! where 
is the reader of hearts, by the smiles we wear, and the 
songs we sing? Around and among the hills our 
train wound and Bradford was quickly lost sight of. 

But, eager to make the best of the situation, we 
dried our tears and busied ourselves storing away lug- 
gage and lunch baskets, and arranging everything 
for comfort sake. 

This accomplished, those of us who were strangers 
began making friends, which was an easy task, for 
were we not all bound together under one bond whose 
law was mutual aid? All going to perhaps share 
the same toil and disadvantages, as well as the same 
pleasures of the new home? 

Then we settled down and had our dinners from 
our baskets. We heard a number complain of a 
lump in their throat that would scarcely allow them 
to swallow a bite, although the baskets were well 
filled with all the good things a lunch basket can be 
stored with. 

When nearing Jamestown, N. Y., we had a good 
view of Lake Chautauqua, now placid and calm, but 
when summer comes will bear on her bosom people 
from almost everywhere; for it is fast becoming one 
of the most popular summer resorts. The lake is 
eighteen miles long and three miles wide. Then 
down into Pennsylvania, again. As we were nearing 
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Meadville, we saw the best farmiDg land of all seen 
during the day. No hills to speak of after leaving 
Jamestown ; perhaps they were what some would call 
hills, but to us who are used to real up-and-down hills, 
they lose their significance. The snow-storm followed 
us to Meadville, where we rested twenty minutes, a num- 
ber of us employing the time in the childish sport of 
snow-balling. We thought it rather novel to snow- 
ball so near the month of buds and blossoms, and sup- 
posed it would be^the last "ball" of the season, unless 
one of Dakota's big snow-storms would slide over the 
line, just a little ways, and give us a taste of Dakota's 
clime. As we were now " all aboard" from the dif- 
ferent points, we went calling among the colonists 
and found we numbered in all sixty-five men, women, 
and children, and Pearl Payne the only colony babe. 
Each one did their part to wear away the day, and, 
despite the sad farewells of the morning, really seemed 
to enjoy the picnic. Smiles and jokes, oranges and 
and bananas were in plenty, while cigars were passed 
to the gentlemen, oranges to the ladies, and chewing 
gum to the children. Even the canaries sang their 
songs from the cages hung to the racks. Thus our 
first day passed, and evening found us nearing Cleve- 
land — leaving darkness to hide from our view the 
beautiful city and Lake Erie. We felt more than the 
usual solemnity of the twilight hour, when told we 
were going over the same road that was once strewn 
with flowers for him whom Columbia bowed her head 
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in prayers and tears, such as she never but once ut- 
tered or shed before, and brought \o mind lines I then 
had written : 

Bloom now most beautiful, ye flowers, 

Your loveliness we'll strew 
From Washington to Cleveland's soil, 

The funeral cortege through. 
In that loved land that gave him birth 

We lay him down to rest, 
'Tis but his mangled form alone. 

His soul is with the blest. ^ 
Not Cleveland's soil alone is moist 

With many a falling tear, 
A mist is over all this land 

For him we loved most dear. 

" Nearer, my God, to thee," we sing ; 

In mournful strains and slow, 
While in the tomb we gently lay, 

Our martyred Garfield low. 

Songs sang in the early even-tide were never a lul- 
laby to me, but rather the midnight hoot of the owl, 
so, while others turn seats, take up cushions and place 
them crosswise from seat to seat, and cuddled down 
to wooing sleep, I will busy myself with my pen. 
And as this may be read by many who never climbed 
a mountain, as well as those who never trod prairie 
land, I will attempt a description of the land we leave 
behind us. But Mr. Clark disturbs me every now 
and then, getting hungry, and thinking " it's most 
time to eat/' and goes to hush Mr. Fuller to sleep, 
and while doing so steals away his bright, new coffge 
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pot, in which his wife has prepared a two days^ 
drinking; but Mr. C.'s generosity is making way 
with it in treating all who will take a sup, until he 
is now rinsing the grounds. 

Thus fun is kept going by a /few, chasing sleep 
away from many who fain would dream of home. 
" Home ! " the word we left behind us, and the word 
we go to seek; the word that charms the weary wan- 
dering ones more than all others, for there are found 
the sweetest if not the richest comforts of life. , And 
of home I now would write ; but my heart and hand 
almost fail me. I know I cannot do justice to the 
grand old mountains and hills, the beautiful valleys 
and streams that have known us since childhood's 
happy days, when we learned to love them with our 
first loving. Everyone goes, leaving some spot dearer 
than all others behind. 'Tis not that we do not love 
our homes in the East, but a hope for a better in a land 
we may learn to love, that takes us west, and also the 
same spirit of enterprise and adventure that has peo- 
pled all parts of the world. 

When the sun rose Wednesday morning it found 
us in Indiana. We were surprised to see the low 
land, with here and there a hill of white sand, on 
which a few scrubby oaks grew. It almost gave me 
an ague chill to see so much ground covered with 
water that looked as though it meant to stay. Yet 
this land held its riches, for the farm houses were 
large and well built, and the fields ^ete^XreaA^ ojaiJw^ 
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green. But these were quickly lost sight of for a 
view of Lake Michigan, second in size of the five 
great lakes, and the only one lying wholly in th^U. 
S. Area, 24,000 square miles ; greatest length, 340 
miles, and greatest Vidth, 88 milea The waters 
seemed to come to greet us, as wave after wave rolled 
in with foamy crest, only to die out on the sandy 
shore, along which we bounded. And, well, we 
could only look and look again, and speed on, with a 
sigh that we must pass the beautiful waters so quick- 
ly by, only to soon tread the busy, thronged streets 
of Chicago. 

The height of the buildings of brick and stone 
gives the streets a decidedly narrow appearance. A 
party of sight-seers was piloted around by Mr. Gib- 
son, who spared no pains nor lost an opportunity of 
showing his party every attention. But our time 
was so limited that it was but little of Chicago we 
saw. Can only speak of the great court house, which 
is built of stone, with granite pillars and trimmings. 
The Chicago river, of dirty water, crowded with fish- 
ing and towing boats, being dressed and rigged by 
busy sailors, was quite interesting. It made us heart- 
sick to see the poor women and children, who were 
anxiously looking for coal and rags, themselves only 
a mere rag of humanity. 

I shook my head and said, "wouldn't like to live 
here,'' and was not sorry when we were seated in a 
clean new coach of the S. C. & P. R. R., and rolled 
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out on the C. & N. W. road. Over the switches, 
past the dirty flagmen, with their inseparable pipe 
(wonder if they are the husbands and fathers of the 
coal and rag pickei's?) out on to the broad land 
of Illinois — rolling prairie, we would call it, with 
scarcely a stump or stone. Farmers turning up the 
dark soil, and herds of cattle grazing everywhere 
in the great fields that were fenced about with board, 
barb-wire, and neatly trimmed hedge fence, the hedge 
already showing green. 

The farms are larger than our eastern farms, for the 
houses are so far apart; but here there are no hills to 
separate neighbors. 

Crossed the Mississippi river about four p.m., and 
when mid-way over was told, " now, we are in Iowa." 
River rather clear, and about a mile in width. Iowa 
farmers, too, were busy: some burning off the old 
grass, which was a novel sight to us. 

Daylight left us when near Cedar Rapids. How 
queer! it always gets dark just when we come to 
some interesting place we wanted so much to see. 

Well, all were tired enough for a whole night's 
rest, and looking more like a delegation from " Black- 
ville" — from the soot and cinder-dirt — than a " party 
from Bradford," and apparently as happy as darkies 
at a camp-meeting, we sought our rest early, that we 
might rise about three o'clock, to see the hills of the 
coal region of Boone county by moonlight. I pressed 
my face close to the window, and peered out into the 
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night, sc] aiixioiw to we a liiU ouce more. Travylers 
from the East miss the rough, rugged hiila of liome 1 

The smi rose when near Deuisou, Iowa, — as one re- 
marked, " not fi-om behind a hill, but right out of 
the ground " — ushering in another beautiful day. 

At Missouri Valley we were joined by Mr. J. E. 
Buchanan, who came to see us across the Missouri 
river, which was done in transfer boats — three coaches 
taken across at a time. As the first boat was leaving, 
we stood upon the shore, and looked with surj>rise at 
the dull lead-color of the water. We knew the word 
Missouri signified muddy, and have often read of the 
UDchanging muddy color of the water, yet we never 
realize what we read as what we see. We searched 
the sandy shore in vain for a pebble to carry away as 
a memento of the " Big Muddy," but "nary a oue" 
could we find, bo had to be content with a little sand. 
Was told the water was healthy to drink, but as for 
looks, we would not use it for mopping our floors 
with. The river is about three-fourths of a mile in 
width here. A bridge will soon be completed at this 
point, the piers of which are now built, and then the 
boats will be abandoned. When it came our turn to 
cross, we were all taken on deck, where we had a 
grand view. Looking north and south on the broad, 
rolling river, east to the blufly shores of Iowa we had 
just left, and west to the level lands of Nebraska, 
which were greeted with "three rousing huzzahs for 
the state that was to be the iiitnre home of so 
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of our party." Yet we knew the merry shouts were 
echoed with sighs from sad hearts within. Some, we 
knew, felt they entered the state never to return, and 
know no other home. 

To those who had come with their every earthly 
possession, and who would be almost compelled to 
stay whether they were pleased or not, it certainly 
was a moment of much feeling. How different with 
those of us who carried our return tickets, and had a 
home to return to ! It was not expected that all would 
be pleased ; some would no doubt return more de- 
voted to the old home than before. 

We watched the leaden waves roll by, down, on 
down, just as though they had not helped to bear us 
on their bosom to — we did not know what. How 
little the waves knew or cared ! and never a song they 
sang to us ; no rocks or pebbles to play upon. Truly, 
"silently flow the deep waters.^' Only the plowing 
through the water of the boat, and the splash of the 
waves against its side as we floated down and across. 
How like the world are the waters ! We cross over, 
and the ripple we cause dies out on the shore; the 
break of the wave is soon healed, and they flow on 
just as before. But, reader, do we not leave foot- 
prints upon the shores that show whence we came, 
and whither we have gone? And where is the voyager 
upon life's sea that does not cast wheat and chaff, 
roses and thorns upon the waves as they cross over? 
Grant, Father, that it may be more of the wheat than 
8 
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fhiift', more of the routes thau thorns we cast adrift up- 1 
on thei^eaufoifr Ule; and though they may l>e tempest 
togsed, yet iu Thy haiitU they will be gathered, not 
lost. 

When we iea<'hed the sliore, we wei-e again seated 
in onr coach, and switched on to Nebraska's terra firma. 

Mr. J. R. Buclianan refers to Beaver county. Pa., 
as fais birth-place, but had left his native state when 
yet a boy, and had wandered westward, and now re- 
sides in Missouri Valley, the general passenger agent 
of the S. C. & P. R. R. Co., wliich office we after- 
ward learned he fiJls with true dignity and a generos- 
ity becoming the company he represents. He spoke , 
with tenderness of the good old land of Pennsylvania, 
and displayed a hearty interest in the peoplewhohad 
just come from there. Indeed, there was much kind- 
ness expressed for " the colony going to the Niobrara 
country " all the way along, and many were the com- 
pliments paid. Do not blame us for self praise; 
we flattci-etl ourselves that we dv^ well sustain the old 
family honors of "The Keystone." While nearing 
Blair, the singers serenaded Mr. B. with "Ten thous- 
and miles away " and other appropriate songs in 
which he joined, and then witli an earnest "God 
bless you," left us. Reader, I will have to travel 
this road again, and then I will tell you all about it. 
I have no time or chance to write now. The day is 
calm and bright, and more like a real pic~nic o] 
pleasure excursion than a day of travel to a land of 
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doubt," When the train stopped any time at a 
station, a number of us would get oif, walk about, 
and gather half-uutblded cottonwood and boxetder 
leaves until "all aboard" was sung out, and we were 
on with the rest — to go calling and visit with our 
neighbors until the next station was reached. This 
relieved the monotony of the constant going, and 
rested us from the jog and jolt of the cars. 

One of the doings of the day was the gathering of 

button string; mementos from the colony folks, 
that I might remember each one. I felt I was going 
only to soon leave them — they to scatter ovei- the 
plains, and I to return perhaps never to ^ain see 
Nebraska, and 'twas with a mingling of sadness with 
all the fim of the gathering, that I received a button 
from this one, a key or coin from that one, and 
scribbled down the name in my memorandum. I 
knew they would speak to me long after we had sep- 
arated, and tell how the givers looked, or what they 
said as they gave them to me, thinking, no doubt, it 
was only child's play. 

Mr. Gibson continued with the party, just as oblig- 
ing as ever, until we reached Fremont, where he 
turned back to look after more travelers from the 
^st, as he is eastern passenger agent of the S. C & 
P. R. R. He received the thanks of all for the kind- 
ness and patience he displayed in piloting a party of 
impitient emigrants through a three days' journey. 

Mr, Familton, who joined us at Denison, Iowa, and 
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was going to help the claim hunters, took pity on oiir 
empty looking lunch baskets, and kindly had a nura- 
lier to take dinner at West Point and supper at 
Neligh with him. It was a real ti-eat to eat a meal 
from a well spread table again. 

I must say I was disappointed; I had fancied the 
prairies would already be in waving grass; instead, 
they were yet brown and acre with the dead grass of 
last year excepting where they had been run over 
with fire, and that I could scarcely tell from plowed 
ground — it has the same rougli appearance, aud the 
soil is 80 very dark. Yet, the farther west we went, 
the better all seemed to be pleased. Thus, with song 
and sight-seeing, the day passed. " Old Sol " hid his 
smiling face from us when uear Clearwater, and what 
a grand "good night" he bade us! and what beauty 
he spread out before us, going down like a great ball 
of fire, setting ablaze every little sheet of wqter, and 
windows in houses far away! Indeed, the windows 
were all we conld see of the houses. 

We were all wide awake to the lovely scene so new 
to us. Lizzie saw this, Laura that, and Al, if told to 
look at the lovely sunset {but who had a better taste 
for wild game) would invariably exckim: Oh! the 
prairie chickens! the dncks! the ducks! and wish 
ibr his gun to try his luck. Thus nothing was lost., 
but everything enjoyed, until we stopped at a small 
town where a couple of intoxicated men, claiming to 
be cow-boys, came swaggering through our car to s 
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the party of ^' tenderfeet/' as new arrivals from the 
East are termed by some, but were soon shown that 
their company was not congenial and led out of the 
car. My only defense is in flight and in getting out 
of the way ; so I hid between the seats and held my 
ears. Oh! dear! why did I come west? I thought; 
but the train whistle blew and away we flew leaving 
our tormenters behind, and no one hurt. Thus 
ended our first battle with the much dreatled cow- 
boys ; yet we were assured by others that they were 
not cow-boys, as they, with all their wildness, would 
not be guilty of such an act. 

About 11 o'clock, Thursday night, we arrived at 
our last station, Stuart, Holt county. Our coach was 
switched on a side-track, doors locked, blinds pulled 
down, and there we slept until the dawning of our 
first morning in Nebraska. The station agent had 
been apprised of our coming, and had made comfort- 
able the depot and a baggage car with a good fire; 
that the men who had been traveling in other coaches 
and could not find room in the two hotels of the 
town, could find a comfortable resting place for the 
night. 

We felt refreshed after a night of quiet rest, and 
the salubrious air of the morning put us in fine spir- 
its, and we flocked from the car like birds out of a 
cage, and ^could have flown like freed birds to their 
nests, some forty miles farther north-west, where the 
colonists expected to find their nests of homes. 
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But instead, we quietly walked around the dejwt, 
and listened to a lark that »ing us a sweet eereiiade 
from amid the grass close by ; bnt we had to chase it 
upwitha"slioo,"and aflyingolod before we could sec 
the songster. Then by way of initiatiou into the 
life of the "wild west," a mark was pinned to a tel- 
egraph pole; and would you believe it, reader, the 
spirit of the country had so taken hold of ua already 
that we took right hold of a big revolver, took aim, 
pulled the tri^er, and after the smoke had cleared 
away, looked — and — well — we missed paper and pole, 
but hit the prairie beyond; where most of the shots 
were sown that followed, 

A number of citizens of Stuart had gathered about 
to see the " pack of Irish and German emigrants," ex- 
pected, while others who knew what kind of people 
were coming, came with a hearty welcome for us. 
Foremost among these were Messrs. John and James 
Skirviug, merchants and stockmen, who, with their 
welcome extended an invitation to a number to 
breakfast. But before going, several of us stepped 
upon the scales to note the eS'ect the climate would 
ha/e upon our avoirdupois. As I wrote down 94 
lbs., I thought, "if my weight increases to 100 lbs., 
I will surecome again and stay," Then we scattered 
to look around until breakfast was ready. We es- 
pied a great red-wheeled something — 1 didn't know 
what, but full of curio.«ifcy went to see. 

A gentleman standing near asked: "Are you ladies 
Ipoy that arrived last night?" 
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" Yes, sir, and we are wondering what this is." 

" Why, that's an ox plow, and turns four furrows at 
one time." 

"Oh! we didn't know but that it was a western 
sulky." 

It was amusing to hear the guesses made as to what 
the farming implements were we saw along the way, 
by these new farmers. But we went to breakfast at 
Mr. John Skirving's wiser than most of them as far as 
ox-plows were concerned. 

What a breakfast ! and how we did eat of the 
bread, ham, eggs, honey, and everything good. Just 
felt as though we had never been to breakfast before, 
and ate accordingly. That noted western appetite 
must have made an attack upon us already, for soon 
after weighing ourselves to see if the climate had af- 
fected a change yet, the weight slipped on to— reader, 
I promised you I would tell you the truth and the 
whole truth ; but it is rather hard when it comes right 
down to the point of the pen to write ninety-six. 
And some of the others that liked honey better than I 
did, weighed more than two pounds heavier. Now 
what do you think of a climate like that? 

But we must add that we afterwards tested the dif- 
ference in the scales, and in reality we had only 
eaten — ^I mean we had only gained one and a half 
pound from the salubrious air of the morning. Din- 
ner and supper were the same in place, price, and 
quality, but not in quantity. 
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When we went to the car for our luggage, M'e found 
Mr. Clark Ijiiig there trying to sleep. 

"Home-sick?" we asked. 

" Xo, but I'm nigh sick abed ; didn't get any sleep 
last night," 

No, he was niit homesii.'k, only he fain would sleep 
and dream of lioine. 

First meeting of the N. M. A. C, was held on a 
board pile near the depot, to appoint a committee to 
secure transportation to the location. 

The coming of the colony from Pennsylvania had 
been noised abroad througli the papers, and people 
were coming from every direction to secure a home 
near them, and the liest of the land wa^ fast being 
claimed by strangers, and the colonists felt anxious to 
be oif on the morrow. 

The day was pleasant, and our people spent it in 
seeing what was to be seen in and about Stuart, ren- 
dering a unanimous " pleased " in the evening. Mr. 
John Skirving kindly gave three comfortable rooms 
above his store to the use of the colonists, and the la- 
dies and children with the husbands went to house- 
keeping there Friday evening, 

SaHrday morning. Pleasant. All is bustle and 
stir to get the men started to the location, and at 
last with oxen, horses, mules, and ponies, eight teams 
in all, attached to wagons and hacks, and loaded with 
the big tent and provisions, they were off. While 
the ladies who were disappointed at being left behind, 
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But it proved quite fortunate that we were left 
behiDd, as Saturday was the last of the pleasant days. 
Sunday was cool, rained some, and that western wind 
commenced to blow. We wanted to show that we 
were keepers of the Sabbath by attending services at 
the one church of the town. But, aa the morning was 
unpleasant, we remained at the colony home and 
wrote letters to the dear ones of home, telling of our 
safe arrival. Many were the letters sent post haste 
from Stuart the tbllowing day to anxious ones in the 
East. 

In the aflernoon it was pleasant enough for a walk 
across the pr^rie, about a quarter of a mile, to the 
Elkfaoni river. When we reached the river I looked 
round and exclaimed : Why ! what town is that ? 
completely turned already and didn't know the town 
I had just left. 

The river has its source about fifteen miles south- 
. west of Stuart, and is only a brook in width here, 
t yet quite deep and very swift. The water is a smoky 
r color, but so clear the fish will not be caught with 
I liook and line, spears and seine are nsed instead. 

Like all the streams we have noticed in Nebraska it 
I is very crooked, yet we do not wonder that the water 
I Aoea not know where to run, there is no " up or 
J down " to this country ; it is all just over to us ; so 
I the streams cut acro.'^ here, and wind around there, 
1 making angles, loops, and turns, around which the 
at^ rushes, boiling and bubbling, — cross I guess 
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because it hag so many twists aud tume to make ; doo't I 
know what else would make it flow so swiftly in this 1 
level country. But hear what Prof, Aughey says: 

" The Elkhorn river is one of the most beautiful J 
streams of the state. It rises west of Holt aud Elk- 
horn counties. Near its source the vaUey widens to 1 
a very great breadth, and the bluffs bordering it are I 
low and often inappreciable. The general direction f 
of the main river appro.ximates to 250 miles. Its di- 
rection is southeast. It empties into the Flatte in the I 
western part of Sarpy county. For a lai^e part of j 
its courae the Elkhorn flows over rock bottom. It J 
baa cousiderable fall, and its steady, lai^e volume of I 
watera will render it a most valuable manufacturing [ 
rt^iou." 

We had nut realized that as we went west from the j 
Missouri river we made a constant ascent of several 1 
feet to the mile, else we would not have wondered at 1 
the rapid flow of the river. The clearness of the J 
water is owing to its being gathered from inuumera- I 
ble lakelets ; while the smoky color is from the dead J 
grass that cover its banks and some places its bed. 

Then going a little farther on we prospected a aod I 
house, and found itquite a deceutafifeir. Walls three j 
feet thick, and eight ieet high ; plastered inside with j 
native lime, which makes them smooth and white ; 
roof made of boards, tarred paper, and a covering of I 
flod. The lady of the house tells me the house is 
warm in winter, and cool iu summer. Had a drink 
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of good water from the well wliich is fifteen feet deep, 

and walled up with barrels with the ends knocked out. 

The common way of drawing water is by a rope, 

_8wuug over a pulley on a frame several feet high, 

fphich brings to the top a ziac bucket the shape and 

mgth of a joint of stove pipe, with a wooden bottom. 

1 the bottom is a hole over which a little trap door 

for valve is fastened with leather hinges. You swing 

IJhe bucket over a trough, and let it down upon a peg 

med there, that raises the trap door and leaves the 

nbhe water out. Some use a windlass. It seemed 

Ettwkward to us at first, but it is a cheap pump, and 

one must get used to a good many inconveniences in a 

new ooiintry. But we who are used to dipping water 

from springs, are not able to be a judge of pumps. 

! Am told the water is easily obtained, and generally 

l.good ; though what is called hard watfir. 

" The country is almost a dead level, without a tree 

or bush in sight. But when on a perfect level the 

prairie seems to raise around you, forming a sort of 

dish with you in the center. Can see the sand hills 

fifteen miles to the southwest quite distinctly. Farm 

houses, mostly sod, dot the surrounding country. 

Monday, 30th. Cool, with some rain, high wind, 
and little sunshine. For the sake of a quiet place 
where I could write, I sought and found a very pleas- 
ant stopping place with the family of Mr. John Skirv- 
ing, of whom I have before spoken, and who had but 
lat«ly brought his lamily from Jefferson City, Iowa, 
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Taeaday. A very disagreeable day; driviug rain 
that goea through everything, came down all day. I 
wonder how the claim buntera in camp near the Kej 
Paha river will enjoy this kind of weathorj with noH 
ing but their tent for shelter. 

Wednesday. About the same aa yesterday, ool 
and wet ; would have snowed, but the wind blew tt 
flakes to pieces and it came down a fine rain. 

Mrs. S. thinks she will go baek to Iowa, and 
wonder if it rains at home. 

Thursday. And still it raina and blows! 

Friday. A better day. Last night the wind ble 
80 hard that I got out of bed and packed my satcht 
preparatory to being blown farther west, and dresa 
ready for the trip. The mode of travel was so new 
rae I scarcely knew what to wear. Everything 
readiness, I lay me do^vn and quietly waited the g 
ing of the roof, but found myself anug in bed in tfa 
morning, and a roof over me. The wind was greatl 
calmed, and I hastened to view the ruins of the stont 
of the night, but found notliing had been disturbed 
only my slumlier. The wind seems to make more noit 
than our eastern winds of the same force; and easter 
people seem to make more noise about the wind tha 
western people do. Dou't think that I was fright 
ened ; there is nothing like being ready for emerget: 
ciesi I had heard so much of the storms and wind 
of the West, that I half expected a ride on the cloud 
before I returned. The clouds cleared away, and 
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Bun shone out brightly, aud aoon the wind had the 
mud BO dried that it was pleasant walking. The soil 
18 80 mixed with sand that the mud is never more 
than a couple of inches deep here, and is soon dried. 
I When dry a sandy dust settles over everything, but 
not a dirty dust, A number of the colony men re- 
turned to-day. 

Saturday. Pleasant, The most of the men have 
I returned. The majority in good heart and looking 
I well despite the weather and exposure they have been 
I subject to, and have selected claims. But a few are 
[ discouraged and think they will look for lands else- 
] where. 

They found the land first thought of so taken that 
I they had to go still farther northwest — some going 
I as far west as Holt creek, and so scattered that but 
I few of them can be neighbors. This is a disap- 
I pointment not looked for, they expected to be so lo- 
I cated that the same church and school would serve 
I them all. 

Emigrant wagons have been going through Stuart 
n numbers daily, through wind and rain, all going 
f in that direction, to locate near the colony. The see- 
F tion they had selected for a town plot had also been 
claimed by strangers. Yet, I am told, the colonists 
might have located more in a body had they gone 
about tlieir claim-hunting more deliberately. And 
e storm helped to scatter them. The tent which 
IS purchased with eolony funds, and a few individ- 
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ual dollars, proved to be a poor bargain. When fin 
pitched there was a small reut near the top, which tl 
wind soon whipped into a disagreeably large openinf 
But the wind brought the tent to the ground, and i 
was rightly mended, and hoisted in a more sheltere 
spot. But, alas I down came the tent again, and i 
. many as could found shelter in the homes of the ol 
settlers. 

Some selected their claims, plowed a few iumnn 
and laid four poles in the shape of a pea, or mad 
signs of improvement in .*ome way, and then wen 
east to Niobrara, City, or west to Long Pine, to a lau 
office and had the papers taken out for their claim 
Others, thinking there was no need of such hurriet 
precautions, returned to Stuart to spend the Sabbath 
and lost their claims. One party selected a claim 
hastened to a land office to set^ure it, and arrived jiu 
in time to see a stranger sign his name to the n 
sary documents making it his. 

Will explain more about claim-taking when I hav( 
learned more about it. 

Sunday, 6 May. Bright and warm. Would i 
have known there had been any rain during the pas 
week by the ground, which is nicely dried, and walk- 
ing plensaut. 

Anumberof us attended Sunday school and preach 
ing in the forenoon, and were well entertained i 
pleased with the manner in which the Sunday schoc 
was conducted, while the oi^n in the corner mode 
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quit* hoiue-iike. We were glad to know there were 
earnest workers even here, where we were toM the 
Sabbath was not observed ; and but for our attend- 
ance here would ha^'e been led to believe it were so, 
Teams going, and stores open to people who come 
many miles to do their trading on this day; yet it is 
done quietly and orderly. 

The minister rose and said, with countenance beam- 
ing with earnestness: "I thank Grod there are true 
christians to be found along this Elkhum valley, and 
these strangers who are with us to-day show by their 
presence they are not strangers to Christ; God's house 
will always be sought and found by bis people." 
While our hearts were filleti with thanksgiving, that 
the Giod we love is very God everywhere, and unto 
hira we can look for care and protection at all 
times. 

In the evening we again gathered, and listened to 
a sermon on temperance, which, we were glad to know, 
fell upon a temperance people, as far as we knew our 
brother and sister colonists. Alter joining in "What 
a friend we have In Jesus" we went away feeling re- 
freshed from "The fountain that freely flows for all," 
and walked home under the same stars that made 
beautiful the night for friends far away. Ah ! we 
had began to measure the distance from home already, 
and did not dare to think how far we were from its 
shelter. 

But, as the stars are, so is God high over all; and 
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the Story of hie love is just the same the wide world 



Monday. Pleasant. Colonists making preparation ' 
to start to the location to-morrow, with their iamilies. 
Some who have none but themselves to care for, have 
started. 

Tuesday. Rains. Folks disappointed. 

Wednesday. Kains and blows. Discounting. 

Thursday. Blows and raios. Very discouraging. 

The early settlers say they never knew such a 
long rain at this season. Guess it is raining every- ; 
where; letters are coming telling of a snow in some 
places nine and ten inches deep, ou the 25th of April ; 
of hard frozen ground, and continuous rains. It is 
very discouraging for the colony folks to be so de- 
tained; but they are thankful they are snug in comfort- 
able quarters, in Stuart, instead of out they scarcely 
know where. Some have prepared muslin tents to live 
in until they can build their log or sod houses. They 
are learning that those who left their families behind 
until a home was prepared for them, acted wisely. I 
canuot realize as they do the disappoint meut they have 
met with, yet I am greatly in sympathy with them. 

With the first letter received from home came this 
word from father : " !• feel that my advanced years will 
not warrant me iu changing homes." Well, that set- 
tled the matter of my taking a claim, even though the . 
land proved the best. Yet I am anxious to see andV 
know all, now that I am here, for history's sake, aiid_| 
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intend going to the colony grounds with the rest. 
Brother Charley has written me from Plum Creek, 
Dawson county, to meet him at Fremont as soon as I 
can, and he will show me some of the beauties of 
the Platte valley; but I cannot leave until I have 
done this part of Nebraska justice. Mr. and Mrs. S. 
show me every kindness, and in such a way that I am 
made to feel perfectly at home; in turn I try to assist 
Mrs. S. with her household duties, and give every care 
and attention to wee Nellie, who is quite ill. I started 
on my journey breathing the prayer that God would 
take me into His own care and keeping, and raise up 
kind friends to make the way pleasant. I trusted all 
to Him, and now in answer, am receiving their care and 
protection as one of their own. Thus the time passes 
pleasantly, while I eat and sleep with an appetite 
and soundness I never knew before — though I fancy 
Mrs. S.'s skill as a cook has a bearing on my appetite, 
as well as the climate — ^yet every one experiences an 
increase of appetite, and also of weight. One of our 
party whom we had called "the pale man'' for want 
of his right name, had thrown aside his "soft beaver" 
and adopted a stockman's wide rimmed sombrero 
traded his complexion to the winds for a bronze, and 
gained eight pounds in the eleven days he has been 
out taking the weather just as it came, and wherever 
it found him. 

Friday, Bain has ceased and it shows signs of 
clearing off. 
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It does not take loDg for ground and gmnB 
dry off eiiougli for a prairie fire, and tliey liave t 
seen at distances all siround Stuart at night, remind- 
ing us of the gas-lights on the Bradford hills. The 
prairies look like new mown hay-fields; bnt tliey aiH 
not the hay-fields of Pennsylvania; a coarse, wood.^| 
grass that must be burnt ofF, to allow the young gra«H 
to show itself when it comes in the spring. Havel 
seen some very poor and neglected looking cattle j 
that liave lived all winter upon the prairie with- 1 
out shelter. I am told that, not anticipating so long a J 
winter, many disposed of their hay last fall, and i 
now have to drive their eattle out to the " dividea," — 1 
hills between rivers — to pasture on the prairie; and J 
this cold wet weather has been very hard on them. J 
many of the weak ones dying. It has been a novdU 
sight, to watch a little girl about ten years old herdis^l 
sheep near town ; handling her pony with a masterlifl 
hand, galloping around the herd if they begin to scat-l 
ler out, and drivingthem into the corral. I must add I 
that I have also seen some fine looking cattle. I must I 
tell you all the bad with the good. I 

During all this time, and despite the disagreeable 1 
weather, emigrants keep up the line of mar<;h through i 
Stuart, all heading for the Niobrara country, travel- J 
ing in their " prairie schooners," as the great hoop* ■] 
covered wagon is called, into which, often are packedl 
their every worldly possession, and have room to pUfl 
in a large family on top. Sometimes a sheet-ir^H 



a carried atoa^ at the rear of the wagou, which, 
hea needed, they set up iniiide and put the }>ipe 
irough a hole in the covering. Those who do not 
lave thia couvenienee carry wood with them aud 
luild a fire on the ground to cook by ; cooking 
iteusils are generally packnd in a box at the side 
tt front. The coverings of tlie wagons are of all 
jihades and materials ; muslin, ducking, ticking, over- 
ill stuff, and oil-cloth. When oil-clotli is not used 
hey are ofi^n patched over the top with tlieir oil- 
loth table covers. The women and children gen- 
pallj do the duving, while the men and boys bring 
p the rear with horses and cattle of all grades, from 
>or weak calves that look ready to lay th«m down 
od die, to fine, fet animals, that show they have Lad 
good living where they came from. 
Many of these people are from Iowa, are intelligent 
nd show a good eduaiticn. One lady we talked with 
I irom Michigan ; liad four bright little cJiikiren 
irith her, the youngest about a year old ; had come 
i^m Missouri Valley in the wagon; but told us of 
e before leaving Michigan and trying life in Texas; 
Hit not beiug suited with the country, had returned, 
e they we*e now traveling, in only a wagon, spend- 
Dg ten weeks on the way. She was driver and nurse 
»Oth, while her husband attended to several valuable 
tesas horses. 
Another lady said: "Oh! we are from Mizzurie; 
een on the way three weeks." 
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" HoH'(«!i you travel through such weather? 

"Oil ! we don't mind it, we have a good ducking I 
(■over that ketips out the raiu, and wheji the wind] 
blows very hard we tie the wagon down." 

"Never get sick?" 

"No." 

"Not even a cold?" 

" Oh ! uo, feel better now than when we started." 

" How many miles can you go in a day?" 

" We average about twentj." 

The sun and wind soon tans their iaces a reddish^l 
brown, but they look healthy, happy, and contented^l 
Thus you see, there is a needed class of people in Ihe'T 
West that think no liardship to pick up and thus go ] 
whither their fancy may lead them, and t<j this class I 
in a great measure we owe the opening up of the I 
western, country. 

8atur<lttj/ morning. Cloudy and threatened more 1 
Btorm, but cleared off nicely after a few stray flakes of ■' 
" beautiful snow " had fallen. All getting ready to 
make a start to the colony location. Hearing that 
Mr. Lewis, one of the colonists, would start with the 
rest with a team of oxen, I engaged a passage iu his 
wagon. T wanted to go West as tlie majority go, a " 
enter into the full meaning and -spirit of it ail ; so, , 
much to the surpriseof many, I donned a broad brim- 1 
med sombrero, and left Stuart alwut one o'clock, 
j>ereJie<l on the spring seat of a double bed wagou, in 1 
company with Mrs. Gilnian,who came tWira Bradford^ 
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last week. Mr. Lewis finds it easier driving, to walk, 
and is accompanied by Mr. Boggs, who I judge has 
passed his three score years. 

Thinking I might get hungry on the way or have 
to tent out, Mrs. S.gave me a loaf of bread, some but- 
ter, meat, and stewed currants to bring along ; but 
the first thing done was the spilling of the juice off 
the currants. 

Come, reader, go with me on my first ride over the 
plains of Nebraska behind oxen ; of course they do 
not prance, pace, gallop, or trot ; I think they simply 
walk, but time will tell how fast they can jog along. 
Sorry we cannot give you the shelter of a " prairie 
schooner,^' for the wind does not forget to blow, and 
it is a little cool. 

Mr. L. has already named his matched brindles, 
^* Brock and Broady," and as they were taken from 
the herd but yesterday, and have not been under the 
yoke long, they are rather untutored ; but Mr. L. is 
tutoring them with a long lash whip, and I think he 
will have them pretty well trained by the time we 
reach the end of our journey. 

" Whoa, there Broady ! get up ! it's after one and 
dear only knows how far we have got to go. Don't turn 
'round so, you'll upset the wagon ! " We are going di- 
rectly north-west. This, that looks like great furrows 
running parallel with the road, I am told, is the old 
wagon train road running from Omaha to the Black 
Hills. It runs directly through Stuart, but I took it 
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to be a uariv)w potato patch nil dug up in Jeep rows. 
I see when tliey get tired of the old ruts, they just 
ilrive along side and make a new roud which soon 
wears aa deep as the old. No road taxed to pay or 
work done on the roads here, and never a stone to 
cause a jolt. The joltiug done is caused in going- 
from one rut to another. 

Here we are four miles from Stuart, and wading- 
through a two-mile stretch of wet ground, all stand- 
ing in water. No signs of habitation, not even Stu- 
art to be seen from this point. 

Mr. Lewis wishes for a longer whip-stock or han- 
dle ; I'll keep a look out and iierhaps T will find one. 

Now about ten miles on our way and Stuait iu 
plain view. There must be a raise and fall in the 
ground that I cannot notiee in going over it. Land 
is better here Mr. B. says, and all homesteaded. 
Away to our right are a few little houses, sod and 
frame. While to the left, 16 miles away, are to be 
seen the sand-hills, looking like great dark waves. 

The walking i.s so good here that I think I will 
relieve the — oxen of about 97 pounds. You see I 
have been gaining in my avoirdupois. I enjoy walk- 
ing over this old road, gathering dried grasses and 
pebbles, wishing they could speak and tell of the 
long emigrant trains that had tented at uight by the 
wayside; of travelei-s going west to find new homes 
away out on the wild plains; of the heavy freight 
trains carrying supplies to the Indian agencies 
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the Black Hills; of the buffalo stampede and Indian 
" whoop " these prairies had echoed with, but which 
gave way to civilization only a few years ago, and 
now under its protection, we go over the same road in 
perfect safety, where robbery and massacres have no 
doubt been committed. Oh ! the change of time! 

Twelve miles from Stuart, why would you be- 
lieye it, here^s a real little hill with a small stream at 
the bottom. Ash creek it is called, but I skip 
it with ease, and as I stop to play a moment in the 
clear water and gather a pebble from its gravelly 
bed, I answer J. G. Holland in Kathrina with: 
Surely, "the crystal brooks are sweeter for singing 
to the thirsty brutes that dip their bearded muzzles in 
their foam,'' and thought what a source of delight this 
little stream is to the many that pass this way. 
Then viewed the reipains of a sod house on the hill- 
side, and wondered what king or queen of the prairie 
had reigned within this castle of the West, the roof 
now tumbled in and the walls falling. 

Ah! there is plenty of food for thought, and 
plenty of time to think as the oxen jog along, and I 
bring up the rear, seeing and hearing for your sake, 
reader. 

Only a little way from the creek, and we pass 
the first house that stands near the road, and that has 
not been here long, for it is quite new. The white- 
haired children playing .about the door will not bother 
their neighbors much, or get out of the yard and run 
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off tor awhile at least, as there is no other house in 
sight, and the bouudless prairie is their dooryard. 
Happy mother! Happy chiidren! 

Now we are all aboard the wagon, and I have read 
what I iiave written of the leave taking of liorae; 
Mr, B. wipes his eyes as it brings back memories of 
the good byes to him; Mr. L. says, "that's very 
truly written," and Mrs. G, whispers, " I must hgve 
one of your books, Sims." All this is encourag'ng, 
and lielps me to keep up brave heart, and put fortli 
e:very effort to the work I have begun, and which is 
so much of an undertaking for me. 

"Oh! Mr. Lewis, there it i?!" 

"Is what?" 

" Why, that stick for a whip-handle." 

I had been watching all the way along, and it waa 
tJie only stick I had seen, and some poor unfortunate 
had lost it. 

The sun is getting low, and Mr. L. thinks we had 
better stop over night at this old log-house, eighteen 
miles from Stuart, and goes to talk to the landlord 
about lodging. I view the prospects without and 
think of way-side inns I have road of in story, but never 
seen before, and am not sorry when he returns and 
reports: "already crowded witii travelers," and flour- 
ishing his new whip starts Brock and Broady, though 
tii'ed and panting, into n trot toward the Niobrara, 
and soon wc are neariug anoUier little stream called 
Willow creek, named from the few little willow 
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bushes growing along its banks, the first bushes seen 
all the way along. It is some wider than Ash creek, 
and 88 there is no bridge we must ride across. Mr. L. 
is afraid the oxen are thirsty and will go straight for 
the water and upset the wagon. Oh, dear ! I'll just 
shut my eyes until we are on the other side. 

There, Mr. B. thinks he sees a nest of prairie 
chicken eggs and goes to secure some for a novelty, 
but changes his mind and thinks he'll not disturb 
that nest of white puff-balls, and returns to the 
wagon quite crestfallen. Heavy looking clouds 
gathering in the west, obscure the setting sun, which 
is a real disappointment. The dawning and fading of 
the days in Nebraska are indeed grand, and I did so 
want a sunset feast this evening, for I could view it 
over the bluffy shores of the Niobrara river. Getting 
dark again, just when the country is growing most 
interesting. 

Mr. B. and L. say, " bad day to-morrow, more rain 
sure;'' I consult my barometer and it indicates fair 
weather. If it is correct I will name it Vennor, if not 
I shall dub it Wiggins. Thermometer stands at 48°, 
think I had better walk and get warmed up ; a heavy 
cloth suit, mohair ulster and gossamer is scarcely 
sufficient to keep the chilly wind out. 

One mile further on and darkness overtakes us 
while sticking on the banks of Rock creek, a stream 
some larger than Willow creek, and bridged with 
poles for pedestrians, on which we crossed; but 
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the oxen, almost tired out, seemed iintiqual fur 
the pull up the hill. Mr. L. uses the whip, whilq 
Mr. B. poshes, and Mrs. G. and I stand 
little rock that juts out of the hill — first etoae or 
seen since we entered the state, and pity the oxen, 
but there' they stick. Ah! here is a man comiu 
with an empty wagon and two horses; now he wi 
help as up the hill. "Can you give me a lift?" Mr, L, 
asks. " I'm sorry I can't help you gentlemen, but thai 
off-horse is terribly weak. The other horse is all right, 
but you can see for yoursell", gentlemen, how weak that 
off-horse is." And away he goes, rather brisk for aj 
weak horse. While we coine to the conclusion that 
he has not been west long enough to learn the ways 
of true western kindness. (We afterwards learueil 
he was lately from Pennsylvania.) But here comeq 
Mr. Ross and Mr, Connelly who have walked 
all the way from Stuart. Ag;aiu the oxen pull, th^ 
men push, but not a foot gained ; wagon only settling 
firmer into the mud. The men del>ate and wondei 
what to do. " Why not unload the trunks and c 
them up the hill ?" I ask. Spoopendike like, sorae- 
one laughed at my suggestion, but no sooner said 
than Mr, L. was handing down a trunk with, " Tliat'a 
it — only thing we can do; herehel|) with this trunk,'' 
and a goodly part of the load is carried to th^ 
top of the hill by the men, while I carry the guns. 
How brave we are growing, and how determined t 
go west; and theosen foUow without further trouhl 
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When within a mile and a half of the river, those 
of us who can, walk, as it is dangerous driving after 
dark, and we take across, down, a hill, across a little 
canyon, at the head of which stands a little house 
with a light in the window that looks inviting, but 
on we go, across a narrow channel of the river, on to 
an island covered with diamond wiUow bushes, and a 
few trees. See a light from several "prairie schoon- 
ers" that have cast anchor amid the bushes, and which 
make a very good harbor for these ships of the west. 

" What kind of a shanty is this'^' 

"Why that is a wholesale and retail store, but the 
merchant doesn't think worth while to light up in 
the evening.'' 

On we walk over a sort of corduroy road made of 
bushes, and so tired I can scarcely take another step. 

"Well, is this the place?" I asked as we stopped to 
look in at the open door of a double log house, on a 
company of people who are gathered about an organ 
and singing, " What a friend we have in Jesus." 

"No, just across the river where you see that light." 
. Another bridge is crossed, and we set us down in 
Aunty Slack's hotel about 9 o'clock. Tired? yes, and 
80 glad to get to somewhere, 

Mr. John Newell, who lives near the Keya Paha, 
left Stuart shortly after we did, with Mrs. and Miss 
Lizzie, Laura, and Verdie Ross, in his hack, but soon 
passed us with his broncho ponies and had reached 
here before dark. 
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Three oilier travelers were here for tlie night, a 
Keya Paha man, a Mr. Philips, of Iowa, and Mr. 
Truesdale, of Bradford, Pa, 

"How did the rest get started?" Mrs. R. asks 

of her husband. 

"Well, Mr. Morrison started with his oxen, with 
Willie Taylor, and Mrs. M. and Mrs. Taylor rode 
in the buggy tied to the rear end of the wagon. Mr. 
Barnwell and several others made a start with his team 
of oxen. But Mr, Taylor's horses would not pull a 
pound, so he will have to take them back to the 
owner and hunt up a team of oxen." We had es- 
pectetl to all start at the same time, and ])erhaps tent 
out at night. A good supper is refreshing to tired 
travelers, but it i.^ late before we get laid down to 
sleep, At last the ladies are given two beds in a 
new ai>artraent just erected last week, and built of 
uedar logs with a sod i-oof, while the men throw 
themselves down on blankets and comforts on the 
floor, while the family occnpics the old part. 

About twelve o'clock the rain began to patter on 
the sod shingles of the roof over head, which by. 
dawn was thoroughly soaketl, and gently pouring 
down upon the sleepers on the floor, causing a general 
uprising, and driving them from the room. It 
won't leak on our side of the house, so let's sleep 
awhile longer; but just as we were dropping into tha 
arms of Morpheus, spat ! came a drop on our pillow, 
which said, " get up!" in stronger teruis than mi 
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ever did. I never saw a liner shower inBklo a bouse 
before. What a crowd we made for the little log 
lioitie, 14x16 feet, built four years ago, and which 
served as kitchen, dining room, chamber, and parlor, 
and well crowded with furniture, without the addi- 
tion of fourteeu rain-bound travelers, beaide the fam- 
ily, which consittted of Mrs. Slack, proprietress, a 
daughter and son-in-law, and a hired girl, 18 beads 
in all to be sheltered by this old sod roof made by a 
heavy ridge pole, or I<^ laid aci-oss at tlie comb, 
which supports slabs or boards laid from the wall, 
then brush and dried grass, and then the sod. The 
walls are well chinked and whitened. The door is 
die fall lieight of the wall, and the tallest of the nien 
liave to strictly observe etiquette, and bow as they 
enter and leave the house. Mr. Boggs invariably 
strikes a hoi-ae shoe suspended to the ceiling with his 
head, and keeps "good luck" constantly ou the 
swing over us. The roof being old and well settled, 
keeps it ft-om leaking badly ; but Mrs. S. says there is 
danger of it eliding off or caving in. Dear me! I 
feel like crawling under the table for protedion. 

Rain! rain! think I will give the barometer the 
fiilf name of R. Stone Wiggins! Have a mind to 
throw him into the river by way of immersion, but 
fear be wonld stick in a sand-bar and never predict 
another storm, so will jnat hang him on the wall out 

k to be sprinkled. 

enew house is entirelyabaudoneil, fires drowned 
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out, organ, eewiug machine, luDch baskets, and bed- 
ding protected as weil as can be with carpet and rub- 
ber coats. 

How glad I am tbat I have no lu^age along to get 
soaked. My butter and meat was lost out on the 
prairie or in the river — hupe it is meat cast adrift for 
some hungry traveler — and some one has used iny loaf 
for a cushion, and how sad its countenance ! Don't 
eare if it does get wet! So I just pin my straw hat to 
the wall and allow it to rain on, as free from care as 
any one can be under such circumstances. I wanted 
experience, and am being gratified, only in a rather 
dampening way. Some find seata on the bed, boxes, 
chairs, trunk, and wood-box, while the rest stand. 
We pass the day talking of homes left behind and 
prospects of the new. Seven other travelers came id 
for dinner, and went again to their wagons tucked 
around in the canyons. 

The house across the river is also crowded, and 
leaking worse than tbe hotel where we are stopping. 
Indeed, we feel thankful for the shelter we have as 
we think of the travelers unprotected in only their 
wagons, and wonder where the rest of our party are. 

The river is swollen into a fretful stream and'the 
sound of the waters makes us even more homesick. 

"More rain, more grass," "more rain, more rest," 
we repeated, and every thing else that had a jingle of 
comfort in it ; but oftener heard, " I do vneh it wtnild 
stop!" "When will it clear off?" "Does it alt 
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■ain here?" It did promise to clear oft' a couple of 
r limes, only to cloud up again, and eo the day went as 
1 it (ume, leaving sixteen souls crowded in the cabin to 
E spend the night as best we could. Just how was a 
■TeaJ puzzle to all. But midnight solves the question. 
lE«ader, I wish you were here, seated on this spring 
l/wagon seat with me by the stove, I then would be 
I Spared the pain of a description. Did you ever read 
l3Iark Twain's "Roughing It?" or "Innocents 
lAbroad?" well, there are a few innocents abroad, 
Must now, rovAjking it to their hearts' content. 

The landlady, daughter, and maid, with Liaura, 

■ have laid them down crosswise on the bed. The 
r daughter's husband finds sleep among some blankets, 
[ on the floor at the side of the bed, Mr. Ross, almost 

■ fiick, sticks his head under the table and feet under 
I the cupboard and snores. Mrs. Ross occupies the 
Konly rocker — there, I knew she would rock on Mr, 
\ Philips who is stretched out on a one. blanket just 
I behind herl Double up, Mr. P., and stick your 
I knees between the rockere and you'll stand a better 



f yon was a real birdie, Mrs. tfilman, or even a 
, you might perch on the side of that box. To 
f sleep in that position would be dangemus ; drKim of 
1 falling sure and might not be all a di-eam, and then, 
I Mr.B<^gs would be startled from his slumbers. Poor 
We do pity him ! Six feet two inches tall; too 
Ijnuch to get all of himself fixed in a comfortable poei- 
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tioii at one tiiiiu. Now Ixtlt upright on a chair, t 
stretchwl out on the floor, now doubler! up; and aow\ 
lie IB on two chairs looking like the last grasshopper" 
of the raid. Hush! Lizzie, you'll disturb thethir-J 
ttien sleepers. 

Mr. Lewie lias turned the aoi't side oJ' a chair up I 
for a pillow before the stove, aud list — he snores a ] 
dreamy snore of home-sweet-ho-oni-me. 

Mr. Truesdal is rather fidgety, snugly tucked iol 
bchiiid the stove on a pile of kindling wood. I'm.! 
afraid he will black his ears on the pots and kettles'l 
that serve as a back ground for hie head, but betterj 
that than nothing. Am afraid Mr. Xewell, who is] 
seated on an inverted wooden pail, will loose his beadj 
in the wood-box, for want of a head rest, if he doe 
stop nodding so far back. 

Hold tight to your book, Mr. N., you may wake] 
again aud read a few more words of Kathrina. 

Here, Laura, get up and let your little sister, Ver 
die, lie down on the bed. " That table is better to eata 
off than sleep on," Lizzie says, and crawls down tol 
claim a pai-t of my wagon seat in which I have been ^ 
driving my thoughts along with pencil aud paper,aiid 
by way of a jog, give the stove a punch with a stick J 
of wood, every now and then ; cnstiiig a sly glance to J 
see if the old lady looks cross in her sleep, because v 
are burning all her dry wood up, and dry wood is aj 
rather scarce article Just now. But can't be help6ii.J 
The feathery side of these boards are down, the coy^ 
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IjbII wet in the other room, a»d these sleegjers must be 

|lcept warm. 

Roll over, Mr. Lewis, and give Mrs. Ross room 
whereon to place her feet and take a little sleep! 

IjJow Mrs. R.'s feet are not large if she does weigh over 

'two hundred pounds; small a plenty ; but not quite 
B small as the unoccupied spa<«, that's all. 
Well, it's Monday now, 'tia one o'clock, dear me; 
wonder what ails my eyes; feels like there's sand in 
them. I wink, and wink, but the ofteuer, the longer. 
Do believe I'm getting sleepy too ! What wUl I do? 
To sleep here would insure a nod over on the stove ; 
no room on the floor without danger of kicks from 
booted sleepers. Lizzie, says, "Glet up on the table, 
Sims," it will hold a little thing like you. So I leave 
the seat solely to her and mount the table, fully real- 
izing that " necessity is the mother of invention," and 

I that western people do just as they can, mostly. So 

All ouddted up togeUieT, 
In a little weenty heap, 
I double up my pillow 
And. Iflugh mjaelfto sleep. 
I know you will not blame ma 
If I dream of liome so bright — 
ni see yon iu the morning 
80 now a kind "go<Ml night" 

As there is no room for the miiiiies to visit me here 

t'li not attempt further poetizing but go to sleep and 

»in I am snug in my own little bed at home. Glad 
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fatlier and mother do uot kuow where their duughte 
is seeking rest for to-night, 

"Get up, Sims, it's five o'clock and Mrs. 8. wants t 
set the table for breakfast," and I start up, nibbin) 
my eyes, wishing I coiild sleep longer, and woodei 
iug why 1 hadn't come west long ago, and hadn't a 
ways slept on a table ? 

I only woke once during the night, and as thq 
lamp was left burning, could see that Mrs. R. 1 
found a place for her feet, and all were sound asleep. 
Empty stomachs, weariness, and dampened spirits are 
surely three good opiates which, taken togetlier, will 
make one sleep in almost any position. Do wonderj 
if " Mark " ever slept on an extension table when hm 
wasoutwrat? Don't think he did, believe he'd i 
the dirty floor before he'd think of the table ; so I 
am ahead in this chapter. 

Well, the fun was equal to the occasion, and '. 
think no one will ever regret the time spent in thef 
little log house at "Moi-rison's bridge," and chee 
fully paid their $1.75 for their four meals and twofl 
nights' lodging, only as we jogged along through thaa 
cold next day, all thought they would have had a*! 
bite of supper, and not gone hungry to the floor, b 
sleep. 

Monday morning. Cold, cloudy, and threateain 
more rain. Start about eight o'clock for the Xeysfl 
Paha, Mr. N. with the Ross ladies ahead, while tlu 
-walkers stay with our "span of brindles" to J 
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isli thetu up the hill, and I walk to relieve them of 
my weight. 

But we have reached the table-land, and as I have 

bade my impress in the sand and mud of this hill of 

^ienoe, I gladly resume ray seat iu the wagon with 

Ars. Gilmau, who is freeziug with a blanket pinned 

a over her shawl. Boo t The wind blows cold, and 

B aprinkies and tries to snow, and soon I too am al- 

: freeziug with all my wraps on, my head well 

^ote<!ted with fascinator, hat, and veil. How foolish 

8 to start on saeli a trip without good warm mit- 

" Let's get back on the trunks, Mrs. G., and turn 

our backs lo the wind." But that is not all sufficient 

and Mr. L. says he cannot wear his overcoat while 

walking and kindly offers it to me, and I right will- 

Bigly crawl into it, and puJl it up over my ears, and 

praw my hands up in the sleeves, and try hard to think 

1 warm. I can scarcely see out through all this 

uidling, but I must keep watch and see all 1 can 

i country as I pass along. Yet, it is ju.'^t the 

i a,ll the way, with the only variation of, from 

level, to slightly undulating prairie land. Not a tree, 

ih, stump, or stone to be seen. Followed the old 

■ain road for several miles and then left it, and trav- 

i north over an almost trackless prairie. During 

e day's travel we met but two parties, both of whom 

e colonists on their way to Long Pine fo take 

Eumsin that neighborhood. Passed close to two log 

H just being built, and two squads of tenters who 
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jjeered oat at us with their sunburnt taces looking as 
contented as though they were perfectly satisfied with 
their sitnation. 

The oxen walked rigjit along, although the load 
was heavy and the ground soi't, and we kept up a 
steady line of march toward the Keya Palia, near 
where moat of the colonists had selected their claims, 
aud as we D(>arcd their lands, the country took on a 
better appearance. 

The wind sweeps sti-aight across, and tlie misting 
raiu from clouds that look to be resting upon the 
earth, makes it a very gloomy outlook, and very dis- 
agreeable. Yet I would not acknowledge it. I was 
determined, if possible, to make the trip without 
taking cold. So Mrs. G. and I kept up the fun until 
we were too cold to laugh, aud then began to ask : 
"How much farther do we have to go? When will 
we reach there?" Until we were ashamal to ask 
again, so sat quiet, wedged down Itetweeu trunks and 
a plow, and asked no more questions. 

"Oh, joy! Mrs. G., there's a houee; aud I do be- 
lieve that is Mrs. Buss with Lizzie and Laura (Standing 
at the door. , I'll just (vave them a signal of distress, 
and they will be ready to receive us with opea 
arms." 

And soon we are safely landed at Mr, J. Neweli'ft 
door, where a married brother lives. They gaveua 
a kindly welcome, and a good warm dinuer. After 
we had rested, Mr. N. took the laillea tluKe 
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farther on to the banks of the Keya Paha river, which 
is 18 miles from the Niobrara and 48 from Stuart, ar- 
riving there about four p.m. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Kuhn, with whom the party- 
expected to make their home until they could get 
their tents up, received us very kindly, making us 
feel quite at home. 

Mrs. K. is postmistress of Brewer postoffice, and 
her table was well supplied with good reading mat- 
ter. I took up a copy of "Our Continent" to read 
while I rested, and opened directly to a poem by H. 
A. Lavely: 

** The sweetest songs are never sung ; 
The fairest pictures never hung ; 
The fondest hopes are never told — 
They are the heart's most cherished gold." 

They were like a voice directly from the pleasant 
days of last summer, when the author with his fam- 
ily was breathing mountain air at DuBois City, Pa., 
when we exchanged poems of our own versing, and 
Mrs L. add«d her beautiful children's stories. 

He had sent them to me last Christmas time, just 
after composing them, and now I find them in print 
away on the very frontier of civilization. How little 
writers know how far the words they pen for the 
public to read, will reach out ! Were they prophetic 
for our colonists? 

Tuesday y 15th of May, dawned without a cloud, 
and how bright everything looks v^Vv^ii tVvfc d^cwAa* 
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liavn rolled away. Why, the poor backward buds 
look as though they would smile right open. What a 
change I'rora that of yesterday! Reader, I wish I 
could tell you all about ray May day, but the story is 
a loug one — tof) long for the pages of my little book. 

And now Mrs. Ross and the girls are ready with. 
baskets to go with me to gather what we cau find iu th< 
way of flowers and leaves aloug the hillside and valley 
of the Keya Paha. For flowers we gather blossoms oi 
the wild plum, cherry, and currant, a flower they call 
buffalo beans, and one little violet. But the leaves 
were not forgotten, and twigs were gathered of every 
different tree and bush then in leaf. They were o 
the box elder, wild gooseberiy, and buck bush or anoT 
berry. Visited the spring where Mr. Kuhn's famil; 
obtained their water; a beautiful place, with moss an( 
overhanging trees and bushes, and altogether quiti 
homelike. Then to the liver where we gathered pel>» 
bles of almost every color from the sandy shore. We 
threw, and.threw, to cast a stone ou the Dakotaside, and 
when this childish play was crowned with success, af- 
ter we had made many a splash in the water, we re- 
turned to the house where Mr. J. Newell waited for 
ua with a spring wagon, and in which, Lizzie, Laura 
and I took seats, and were off to visit the Stone Butte, 
twelve miles west. 

Up on the table-laud we drove, then down into the 
valley; and now close to the river, and now up ant 
down over the spurrs of the bluff; past the coloniata' 
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tent, and now Mr. N. has invited a Miss Sibolt and 
Miss Minn to join our maying party. 

The bottom land shows a luxuriant growth of grass 
of last year's growing, and acres of wild plum and 
choke cherry bushes, now white with blossoms, and 
so mingled that I cannot tell them apart. If they 
bear as they blossom, there will be an abundance of 
both. A few scattered trees, mostly burr or scrub 
oak and elms are left standing in the valley ; but not 
a tree on the table-laud over which the road ran most 
of the way. The Stone Butte is an abrupt hill, or 
mound, which stands alone on a slightly undulating 
prairie. It covers a space of about 20 acres at the 
base; is 300 feet from base to the broad top; it is 
covered with white stones that at a distance give it 
the appearance of a snow capped mountain, and can 
be seen for many miles. Some say they are a lime- 
stone, and when burnt, make a good quality of lime ; 
others that they are only a sand-stone. They leave a 
chalky mark with the touch, and to me are a curious 
formation, and look as though they had been boiled 
up and stirred over from some great mush pot, and fell 
in a shower of confusion just here, as there are no 
others to be seen but those on the butte. Oh ! what 
a story they could tell to geologists ; tell of ages past 
when these strange features of this wonderful country 
were formed ! But they are all silent to me, and I can 
only look and wonder, and turn over and look under 
for some poor Indian'e hidden treasure, but all we 
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found were piet'es of petrified wood and bou 
agate, aud a littie Indian dart. Lizzie found a spe- 
cies of dandelion, the only flower found on the biitte, 
and gave it to me, for 1 felt quit*: lost mthout a dear 
old dandelion in my baud on my May day, and 
which never failed me tiefore. I have termed them 
" Earth's Stars," for they will peep tiarongh the grassy 
sod whenever the clouds will allow. It ia the 
in color, but single, and the leaves different, 

We called and hallooed, an echo coming back to 
us from, we did not know where; surely not from 
Raymond's buttes, which we can see quite distinctly, 
though they are thirty-five miles away. Maybe 'twaa 
a war whoop from a Sioux brave hid among the 
bluffs, almost four miles to the north, and we took it 
for an echo to our own voice. Tlie view obtained 
from this elevated point was grand. 

A wide stretfh of rolling prairie, with the Keya 
Paha river to the north. Though the river is but 
two and one-half miles away, yet the water is lost to 
view, and we look beyond to the great rajige of btu£& 
extending far east and west along its northern banka, 
and which belong to the Sioux Indian reservatioii( 
they are covered with grass, but without shrubberjt 
of any kind, yet on their sides a few gray 
or rocks can be seen even from here. South of 
the butte a short distance is a small stream called 
Holt Creek, Near it we can see two "claim takers 
preparing their homes; aside from these but two 
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hous«s,a plowmau, and Bomo cattle are the only signs 
of life. Mr. N. tella me the butte is on the claim 
takenbyMr.TiffiDy, and Messrs. Fuller's and Wood's 
and others of the colony are near. After all the 
sight-seeing and gathering is done, I sit me down on 
a rock all alone, to have a quiet think all to myself. 
Do you wonder, reader, that I feel lonely and home- 
eick, amid scenes so strange and new? Wonder will 
our many friends of the years i^ne think of me aud 
keep the day for me in places where, with them, 1 
liave gathered the wild flowers and leaves of spring? 
But Mr, N. comes up and interrupts me with : " Do 
you know, Mies Fulton, your keeping a May-day 
seems so strange to me? Do not think our western 
Igirls would think of such athing!" 

" Since you wonder at it, I will tell you, very briefly, 
my stopy. It was instituted by mere accident by me 
iDlS71,and I have kept the 15th ofMay of every year 
since then in nature's untrained gardens, gathering of 
all the different flowers and leaves that are in bloom, 
or have unfolded, and note the difference in the sea- 
pone, and also the difference in the years to me. 
No happier girl ever sang a song than did I on my 
May-day; and the woodland was never more 
eautiful, dressed in the bright robes of an early spring- 
Ivfiry tree in full leaf, every wild flower of spring 
I bloom, and I could not but gather of all — even 
le tiniest. 
The next loth of May, I, by mere hapgie 
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went to the woods, and reraeDiberiiig it was the anni- 
versary of my accidental niaying of the previous year, 
I stopped to gather as before; but the flowers were 
not so beautiful, uor the leaves so lai^e. Then, too, I 
was very sad over the serious illness of a loved 

I cannot tell 'of all the years, but in '74 I searched 
for May flowers with tear-dimraed eyes — sister May 
was dead, and everywhere it was desolate. 

'75. " A belated snow cloud shook to the ground " 
a few flakes, and we gathered only sticks for bouquets, 
with buds scarcely swollen. 

Id '81, I climbed Point McCoy ue;ir Eellefoat, 
Pa., a peak of the Muncy mountains and a range of 
the AUeghanys, and looked for miles,and miles away, 
over mountains and vales, and gathered of flowers that 
almost painted the mountain aide, they were so plenti- 
ful and bright. 

Last year I gathered the flowers of home with my. 
own dear mother, and shared them with May, by lay- 
ing them on her grave. 

To-day, all things have been entirely new and' 
sti'ange; but while I celebrate it on the wild bound- 
less plains of Nebraska, yet almost untouched by the 
hand of man, dear iather and mother are visiting the 
favorite mossy log, the spring in the wood, and the 
inose covered rocks where we children played at 
"house-keeping," and in my name, will gather and 
put to press leaves and flowers for me. Ah! yea I and 
are so lonely thinking oJ' their daughter so far avAj, 
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The sweetest flower gathered in all the years was 
Myrtle — sister Maggie's oldest child — ^who came to 
me for a May-flower in '76. 

But while the flowers bloomed for my gathering 
in '81, the grass was growing green upon her grave. 
And I know sister will not forget to gather and place 
on the sacred mound, "Auntie Pet's" tribute of 
love. 

Thus it is with a mingling of pleasures and pains, 
of smiles and tears that I am queen of my maying, 
with no brighter eyes to usurp my crown, for it is all 
my own day and of all the days of the year the dear- 
est to me. 

"I think, Mr. Newell, we can live good lives and 
yet not make the most of life; our lives need crowd- 
ing with much that is good and useful; and this is 
only the crowding in of a day that is very good and 
useful to me. For on this day I retrospect the past, 
and think of the hopes that bloomed and faded with 
the flowers of other years, and prospect the future, 
and wonder what will the harvest be that is now bud- 
ding with the leaves for me and which I alone must 
garner." 

After a last look at the wide, wide country, that in 
a few years will be fully occupied with the busy chil- 
dren of earth, we left "Stone Butte," carrying from 
its stony, grassy sides and top many curious me- 
mentos of our May-day in Nebraska. 
. Then I went farther north-west to visit the home 
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of a "squaw man" — the term used for ludiaua who 
cannot endure the torture of the sun dance, and also, 
white men that marry Indian maidens. On our way 
we passed a neatly built sod house, in which two 
young men lived who had lately come from Delaware, 
and were engaged in stock-raising, and enjoyed the 
life because they were doing well, as one of them r 
marked to Mr. N. I tell these little things that 
those who do not already know, may understand how 
Nebraska is populated with people from everywhere. ■ 
Soon we halted atthenoble{?) white man's door, and 
all but Lizzie ventured In, and by way of excuse asked 
for a drink or minnie in the Sioux langui^. "Mr. 
Squaw" was not at home, and "Mrs. Squaw," jjoob 
woman, acted as though she would like to hide from 
us, but without a word handed us a dipper of water 
from which we very lightly sipped, and then turned her 
back to us, and gave her entire attention to a b 
pretty babe which she held closely in her arms, and 
wrapped about it a new shawl which hung about her 
own shoulders. The children were bright and pretty, 
with brown, ciitly hair, and no one would . guess 
there was a drop of Indian blond in tlieir veioB, 
But the mother is only a half-breed, as her father 
was a Frenchman, Yet in features, at least, the In- 
dian largely predominates. Large powerful fra 
dusky complexion, thin straight hair neatly braided 
into two jet black braids, wliile the indispensable 
brass ear drops datigled from her ears, Her dre 
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[' was a calico wrapper of no mean color or make-up. 
I" We could not learn much of the expression of her 
I countenance, as she kept her face turned from as, and 
I va did not wish to be rude. But standing thus she 
I gave na a good opportunity to take a snrvey of their 
I tepee. The house was of sod with mother earth floors, 
Pi and was divided into two apartments by calico cnr- 
I tains. The first was the kitchen with stove, table, 
\ benches, and shelves for a cupboard. The room con- 
nined a bed covered with blankets, which with a 
Lch was all that was to be seen except the walls, and 
y looked like a sort of harness shop. The furniture 
I was all of home make, but there was an air ol' order 
I and neatness I had not expected. 

The Aonmu had been preparing kinnikinic tobacco 

■for her white chief to smoke. It is made by scraping 

mi&e bark from the red willowg, then drying, and usually 

lizing with an equal quantity of natural leaf tobacco, 

md is said to make "pleasant smoking." Ah, well! 

I thoi^ht, it is only squaws that will go to so much 

lains to supply their liege lords with tobacco. She 

m, but will not speak English, as her husband 

i at her awkwaid attempts. So not a word 

we draw from her. She answered our " good 

ll^e," with a nod of the head and a motion of the 

■ lips. I know she was glad when the "pale faces" 

B gone, and we left feeling so sorry for her and 

gnant, all agreeing that any man who would 

larry a aqaaw is not worthy of even a w^w-VfeWift 
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and labor; laboi- is what they expect and demand of 
them, and as a rule, the squaw is the better of the 
two. Their husbaucia are lield in great favor by 
those of their own tribe, and tliey generally occupy^ 
the land allowed by the government to every IndiabJ' 
male or female, but 4hich the Indians are slow torn 
avail themselves of. They receive biankete audi 
clothing every spring and iall, meat every ten ( 
rations of sugar, rice, coffee, tobacco, bread and floui 
every week. 

Indians are not considered aa citizens of the Unite 
States, and have no part in our law-making, yet are 1 
controlled by them. They are kept as Uncle Sam's 
unruly subjects, unfit for any kind of service to him. 
Why not give them whereon to place their teet on an 
equal footing with the white children and made to 
work or starve; "to sink or swim; live or die; sur- 
vive or perish ?" What a noble motto that would J 
be for them to adopt I 

We then turn for our homeward trip, a distance ot\ 
fifteen miles, but no one stops to count miles hereof 
where roads could not be better. 

When within six miles of Mr. Kuhn's, we' stopped 
by invitation given in the morning, and took tea with J 
Mrs. W., who received las with: "You don't know! 
how much good it does ma to have you ladies comel" I 
Then led the way into her sod house, saying, "I w 
we had our new house built, so we could entertain j 



beiier." • Bat her house was i 
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itli its doorless kitcheu, and room covered with a 
eat rag carpet underlaid with straw. Tlie room 
raa separated from the kitchen by being a step 
ligher, and two posts where the door would have 
teen had the partition been iiDishcd. 

The beds and chairs were of home manufacture, but 
the chairs were cushioned, and Uie beds neatly ar- 
ranged with embroidered elianis, and looked so com- 
fortable that while the rest of the party prospected 
^thout, I asked to lie down and rest, and was soon 
jTowing drowsy with my comfortable position when 
Mrs. W. roused me with: "I cannot spare your com- 
|>aQy long enough for you to go to sleep. No one 
'knows how I long for company ; indeed, my very soul 
grows hungry at times for society," 

Poor woman ! she looked every word she spoke, and 
my heart went right out to her in pity, and I asked 
her to tell us her experience, 

I will quote her words and tell her story, as it 
B the language and experience of many who come out 
*om homes of comfort, surrounded by friends, to 
bnild up and regain their lost fortunes in the West. 
, Ws. appearance was that of a lady of refine- 
ment, and had once known the comforts and luxuries 
jf B good home in the £ast. But misfortunes over- 
itook them, and they came to the West to regain what 
th^ had lost. Had settled there about three years 
« and engaged in stock raising. The first year the 
iut«r visa long and severe, and many of ^Xim cUA^ 
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diet!; but were more suecessiul the succeeding years,] 
and during the coDiing summer were ready to build aa 
new house, not of sod, bat of lumber. 

" We had been thinking of leaving this couotry^^ 
but this colony settling here will help it so much, t 
now we will stay." 

Her books of poems were piled up against the plas- 
tered wall, showing she had a taste for the beautiful. 

After a very pleasant couple of hours we bade her 
good-bye, and made our last start for home. The J 
only flowers found on the way were the bufliilo beana J 
and a couple of clusters of white fiuwers that looked ; 
like daisies, but are almost stemlcss. Ou our way I 
we drove over a prairie dog town, frightening the I 
little barkers into their ondei^round homes. 

Here and there a doggie sentinel kept his position I 
on the roof of his house which ia only a little mound, 
barking with a fine squeaky bark to frighten us away J 
and warn others to keep inside; but did we but turn J 
toward him and wink, he wasn't there any more. 

Stopped for a few moments at the colony tent and 1 
found only about six of the family at home, includ- 
ing a gentleman from New Jersey who had joined \ 
them. 

The day had been almost cloudless and pleasantly 1 
warm, and as we finished our journey it was made I 
thrice beautiful by the setting sun, suggesting the 1 
crowning thought: will I have another May-day,! 
and where? 
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Wednesday was pleasaut, and I spent it writing 
etters and sending to many friends pressed leaves and 
Bowers and my maying in Nebraska. 

The renminder of tlie week was bright; but show- 
ery. "Wi^ins" was kept hanging on a tree in 
"die door yard, to be consulted witli about storms, 
ind he generally predictwl one, and a shower would 
We did so want the rain to cease long enough 
p the river to fiill that we might cross over on horse- 
: to the other side and take a ramble over tlie 
\)inSk of Dakota, and perhaps get a sight of a Sioux, 
; it kept so wet the colonists did not pitch their 
tents, and Mj-. Kuhn's house was well filled with 
weather stayed emigrants- 
Mr. and Mrs. Morri8on,Mr8. Taylor, and Will came 
Tuesday. They had not come to any stopping place 
when darkness settled upon them Saturday night and 
e ladies slept in the buggy, and men under the wagon. 
When daylight came they found they were not far 
{rom the first house along the way where they spent 
Sunday. Monday they went to the Niobrara river and 
stopped at the little house at the bridge; and Tuesday 
finished the journey. Their feces were burnt with the 
Bun and wind; but the ladies dosed them mth sweet 
jam, which acted admirably. Mr. Taylor returned 
! horses to their former owner, bought a team of 
!n, and left Stuart on Monday, but over-fed them, 
i was all the week coming with sick oxen. Mr. 
tarnwell's oxen stampeded one lught ani >««& -wA 



found for over a week. Such were the trials of a few v 
oftheN. M. A. C. J 

Perhaps yoii can leani from their experiences, ifl 
have already learned that, if possible, it is beat to have 
your home selected,, aud a shelter prepared, and then 
bring your family and household goods. Bring 
what you really need, rather than dispose of it at a 
sacrifice. Do not expect to, anywhere, find a land (rf * 
perpetual sunshine or a country just the same as the J 
one you left. Do not leave Pa. expecting to find the I 
same old " Keystone " in Nebraska; were it just tiie , 
same you would not come. Expect disappointments i 
and trials, and do not be discouraged when they come^.l 
and wish yourself "back to the good old home."! 
Adopt for your motto, " What otb^-a have done I can I 
do." Allow me to give you Mr. and Mrs, E-'s stoty; I 
it will tell you more than any of the colonists can ever I 
tell, as they have li\ed through the disadvantages of I 
the first opening of this country. Mr. K. says : "April 
of '791 came to this country to look up a home where 
I could have good cattle range. When we came to J 
this spot we liked it and laid some logs crosswise tofl 
Jook like a foundation and mark the spot, WenM 
further west, but returned and pitched our tent ; ancIV 
in a week, with the help of a young man who accoia-4 
pauied us, the kitchen part of our house was under J 
roof. While we worked at the house Mrs, K, and 9 
■our two girls made garden. We then returned thirty- m 
£ve mil^ for oar goods aud gtock, a.a4 (^lai;^ WJt. v^fl 
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May to fiod the garden growing uicely. Brought a 
two moutha' supply of groceries with us, as there was 

10 town nearer than Keya Paha, thirty miles east at 
the month oi' the river; there in fact, was about the 
nearest house. 

Ours was the first house on the south aide of the 
river, and I soon had word sent me by Spotted Tail, 
Chief of the Sioux, to get off his reservation, I told 
the bearer of his message to tell Mr. Spotted Tail, 
that I was not ou his land but iu Nebraska, and on 

turveyed land ; so to come ahead. But was never 
disturbed in any way by the Indians, whose reserva- 
tion lay just across the river. They often eome, a 

Lumber together, and want to trade clothing and 

ilanlcets furnished them by the government, giving 

, blanket for a mere triuket or few pounds of meat, 
and would exchange a pony for a couple quarts of 
whisky. But it is worth more than a pony to put 
whisky into their hands, as it is strictly prohibited, 
and severely punished by law, as it puts them right 
on the war-path. 

The uext winter a mail route was established, and 
house was made Burton post-office, afterwards 
changed to Brewer. It was carried from Keya Paha 
here and on to the Rose Bud agency twice a week. 
After a tune it was dropped, but resumed again, and 

LOW goes west to Valentine, a distance of about sixty 

ailes. 

aeueBt cbarch and school waaat^^'j^.'S^^- 
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Now we liave a scliool house three miles away, where 
they also have preaebing, the minister (M. E.) coming 
from Keya Paha." 

Mrs. K. who is brave aswoman can be,and knows 
well the use of firearms, says: " I have stayed for a 
week at a time with only Mr. K.'s father, who is 
blind and quite feeble, for company. Had only the 
lower part of our windows in then, and never lock 
our doors. Have given many a meal to the Indians, 
who go off with a " thank you," or a gruut of satis- 
faction. They do not always ask for a meal, but I 
generaUy give them something to eat as our cattle 
swim the river and graze on reservation lands. Any- 
way, kindness is never lost. My tivo daughters have 
gone alone to Keya Paha often. I have made the 
trip without meeting a soul on the way. 

" The latoh string of our door has always huug out 
to every one. The Indian)^ would be more apt to 
disturb us if they thought we were a&aid of them." 

It was a real novelty and carried me back to my 
grandmother's days, to "pull the string and hear the 
latch fly up" on their kitchen door. 

Their house, a double log, is built at the foot of the 
bluff and about seventy rods from tlie river, and is 
surrounded by quite a grove of burr oak and other 
trees. They came with twelve head of cattle and now 
have over eighty, which could command a good price 
did they wish to sell. 

Thus, with sunshine and showers the week passes 
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quickly euough, aud brought again the Sabbath bright 
and clear, but windy. A number of us took a walk 
one and oue-half miles up the valley to the colony 
t«nt ; went by way of a large oak tree, in the branchea 
of which the body of an Indian chief had been laid 
to rest more than four years ago. P'^rom the bleached 
bones and pieces of clothing aud blanket that were yet 
strewn about beneath the tree, it was evident he liad 
hei-n of powerful frame, and had been dressed in a 
coat much the same as a soldier's dress coat, with the 
□sual decoration of brass buttons. "Wrapped in his 
blanket and buffalo robe, he had been tied with thongs 
to the lower limbs, which were eo low that the wolves 
had torn the body down. 

When we reached the tent under which they had 
expected to hold their meetings and Sabbath-school, 
we found it, like many of their well-meant plans, now 
flat on the grouad. It had come down amid the rain 
and wind of la^t night on the sleepci's, aud we found 
the tenters busy with needles trying to get it in order 
for pitching. None busier prodding their finger ends 
than was Mr. Clark. 

"What have you been doing all this time, Mr. C?" 
I asked. 

"What have I been doing? Why it has just kept 
me busy to keep from drowning, blowing away, freez- 
ing, and starving to death. It is about all a man 
can attend to at one time. Haven't been idling any 
time away, I can tell you." 
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We felt sorrj' for the troubles of the poor men, bnt 
learaed this lesson from their experience — never buy 
a tent so old and rotten that it won't hold (o the 
^stenings, to go out on the prairies of Nebraska with ; 
it takes good strong material to stand tlie wind. 

In the afternoon we all went np on to the table-land 
to see the prairies bum. A great aheet of flame 
sweeping over the prairie is indeed a grand sight, 
but rather sad to see what was the tall waving grass 
of last year go up in a blaze and cloud of smoke only 
to leave great patches of blackened earth. Yet it is 
soon brightened by the new gro\vth of grass which 
could not show itself for so long if the old was not 
burnt. 

Some say it is necessary to bum the old grass off, 
and at the same time destroy myriads of grasshoppers 
and insects of a destructive nature, and also give the 
rattlesnake a scorching. While others say, burning 
year after year is hurtful to the soil, and bums out 
the grass roots; also that decayed vegetation is better 
than ashes for a sandy soil. 

These fires have been a great hindrance to the 
growth of forest trees. Fire-brakes are made by 
plowing a number of furrows, which is often planted 
in com or potatoes. I fancj- I would have a good 
wide potato jwitch all round my farm if I had oue, 
and never allow fire on it. To prevent being caught 
in a prairie fire, one should always carry a supply of 
matches. If a fire is seen coming, start a fire which 
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of course will burn from you, and in a few minutes 
after the fire has passed over the ground, it can be 
walked over, and you soon have a cleared spot, where 
the fire cannot reach you. 

Monday, 21st, Bright and pleasant, and Mr. K. 
finishes his corn planting. 

A BESCmPTION OP THE COUNTRY IN IVHICH THE 
COLONY LOCATED. 

As this is to be my last day here, I must tell you 
all there is yet to l)e told of this country. There are 
80 many left behind that will be interested in know- 
ing all about the amntry their friends have gone to, 
6o I will try to be very explicit, and state clearly all 
I Iiave learned and seen of it. Allow me to begin 
"with the great range of bluS's that closely follow the 
north side of tbe river. We oan only see their bro- 
ken, irregular, steep, and sloping sides, now green 
with grass, on which cattle are grazing — that swim 
the river to pastui-e ofi" the " Soo" {na Sioux is pro- 
□ormced) lands. The reservation is very large, and as 
the agency is far west of this, they do not occupy this 
'part much, only to now and then take a stroll over it4 

The difference between a hill and a bluff is, that a 
Ijluff is only half a hill, or hill only on one side. 
The ground rises to a height, and then maintains that 
height for miles and miles, which is called table- 
land. Then comes the Keya Paha river, which here 

the dividing line between Dakota and Nebraska. 



"We felt son-y for the troubles of the poor men, but 
learned this lesson from their experience — never buy 
a tent so old and rotten that it won't hold to the 
fastenings, to go out on the prairies of Nebraska with ; 
it fakes good strong material to stand the wind. 

In the afternoon we all went up on to the table-land 
to see the prairies burn. A great sheet of Same 
sweeping over the prairie is indeed a grand sight, 
but rather sad to see what was the tall waving grass 
of last year go up in a blaze and cloud of smoke only 
to leave great patches of blackened earth. Yet it is 
soon briglitened by the new growth of grass which 
could not show itself for so long if the old was not 
burnt. 

Some say it is necessary to bum the old grass off, 
and at the same time destroy myriads of grasshoppere 
and insects of a destructive nature, and also give the 
rattlesnake a scorching. While others say, burning 
year after year is hurtful to the soil, and burns out 
the grass roots ; also that decayed vegetation is better 
than ashes for a sandy soil, 

These fires have been a great hindrance to the 
growth of forest trees. Fire-brakes are made by 
plowing a number of furrows, which is often planted 
in com or potatoes, I fancy I would have a good 
wide potato patch all round my farm if I had one, 
and never allow fire on it. To prevent being caught 
in a prairie fire, one should always carry a supply of 
mat<?he8. If a fire is seen coming, start a fire which 
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of course will burn £rom you, and in a few minutes 
after the fire has passed over the ground, it can be 
walked over, and you soon have a cleared spot, where 
the fire cannot reach you. 

Monday^ 21d. Bright and pleasant, and Mr. K. 
finishes his com planting. 

A DESCRIPTION OF THE COUNTRY IN WHICH THE 

COLONY LOCATED. 

As this is to be my last day here, I must tell you 
all there is yet to be told of this country. There are 
so many left behind that will be interested in know- 
ing all about the country their friends have gone to, 
SO I will try to be very explicit, and state clearly all 
I liave learned and seen of it. Allow me to begin 
with the great range of bluffs that closely follow the 
north side of the river. We can only see their bro- 
ken, irr^ular, steep, and sloping sides, now green 
with grass, on which cattle are grazing — that swim 
the river to pasture off the " Soo'' (as Sioux is pro- 
nounced) lands. The reservation is very large, and as 
the agency is far west of this, they do not occupy this 
part much, only to now and then take a stroll over it* 

The difference between a hill and a bluff is, that a 
bluff is oiriy half a hill, or hill only on one side. 
The ground rises to a height, and then maintains that 
height for miles and miles, which is called table- 
land. Then comes the Keya Paha river, which here 
is the dividing line between Dakota and Nebraska. 



so 
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It is 125 miles long. At its mouth, where it empties J 
into the Niobrara, it is 1 65 feet wide. Here, thirty- ; 
five miles uorth-west, it is about 75 feet wide, and I 
6 feet deep. The water flows swiftly over its sandy J 
bed, but Mr. K. saya " there is rock bottom here." T 
The Band is very white and clean, and the water is ] 
clear and pleasant to the taste. 

The banks are fringed with bushes, principally wil-> 
low. Tlie valley on the south side is from one-fourth J 
to oueandonehalf-miles wide, and from the growth of 1 
grflBS and bushes *ould think the soil is quite rich. ] 
The timber is piue, burr oak, and cottonwood prin- 
cipally, while there are a few cedar, elm, ash, boselder I 
and baaswood to be found. The oak, elm, and box- 
elder are about all I have seen, as the timber is hid J 
in the canyons, Scarcely a tree to be seen on the 
table-lands. Wild plums, choke cherries, and grapes I 
are the only fruits of the country. No one has yet at- 
tempted fruit cidturc. The plums are much the same 
in size and quality as our cultivated j)lums. They 
grow on tall bushes, instead of trees, and are so in- 
terwoven with the cherry bushes, and in blossom ] 
30 much alikcy I cannot tell plum from cherry 
bush. They both grow in great patches along the 
valley, and form a support for the grape vines that I 
grow abundantly, which hk much the same as the | 
"chicken grapes" of Pennsylvania. I must not over- 
look the dwarf or sand-hill cherry, which, however, 
wouJd aot be a hard matter, wece it not for the little J 
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white blossoms that cover the crooked little sticks, gen- 
erally about a foot in height, that come up and spread 
in every direction. It is not choice of its bed, but 
seems to prefer sandy soil. Have been told they are 
pleasant to the taste and refreshing. 

Then comers the wild gooseberry, which is used, but 
the wild black currants are not gathered. Both grow 
abundantly as does also the snowberry, the same we 
cultivate for garden shrubbery. Wild hops are start- 
ing up every where, among the bushes and ready to 
climb ; are said to be equally as good as the poled 
hops of home. 

" Beautiful wild flowers will be plenty here in a 
couple of weeks,'' Mrs. K. says, but I cannot wait to 
see them. The most abundant, now, is the buffalo 
bean, of which I have before spoken, also called ground 
plum, and prairie clover : plum from the shape of the 
pod it bears in clusters, often beautifully shaded with 
red, and prairie clover from the flower, that resembles 
a large clover head in shape, and often in color, shad- 
ing from a dark violet to a pale pink, growing in 
clusters, and blooming so freely, it makes a very pretty- 
prairie flower. It belongs to the pulse order, and 
the beans it bears can be cooked as ordinary beans 
and eaten — ^if at starvation point. Of the other flow- 
ers gathered mention was made on my May-day. 

Mr. K. has a number of good springs of water on his 
farm, and it is easily obtained on the table-land. It 
cannot be termed soft water, yet not very Wt^l. 
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About one-half of the land I am told is good tilla-;! 
ble land, the otlier half too sandy for anything bum 
pasture lands. Soil is from eighteen inches to tww 
feet deep. 

I will here quote some of the objections to th^ 
country offered by those who were not pleased. Time] 
only can tell how correct they are. " It is too . 
north. Will never be a general farming or fruit grow-1 
ing country. Summer season will be too short fori 
corn to ripen. Too spotted witli sand hills to ever heM 
thickly settled. Afraid of drouth. Too far from! 
railroad and market, and don't think it will have elI 
railroad nearer soon. Those Sioux are not pleaaanta 
neighbors. Winters will be long and cold," But alll 
agree that it is a healthy country, and free from ma^a 
laria. Others say, "Beautiful country. Not as cold ^ 
as in Pennsylvania. Of course we can raise fruit; 
where wild fruit will grow tame fruit can be culti- 
vated. Those sand hills are just what we want; i 
one will take them, and while our cattle are grazing 
on them, we will cultivate our farms." We feel like] 
quoting a copy often set for us to scribble over when] 
a little girl at scliool, with only a little alteration^ 
" Many men of many minds, many lands of manyi 
kinds " — to scatter over — and away some have gon^ 
seeking homes elsewhere. 

Those who have remained are getting breakings 
done, and making garden and planting sod com a 
potatoes, which with broom corn is about all th^a 
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■raise on new ground the first summer. Next will come 
^e building of their log and sod shanties, and setting 
out of their timber culture, which is done by plow- 
ing ten acres of ground and sticking in cuttings from 
lie Cottonwood, which grows readily and rapidly. 

There are a few people scattered over the country 
who have engaged in stock raising, but have done 
ittle farming and improving. So you see it is almost 
[□touched, and not yet tested as to what it will be as 
[ general farming country. Years of labor and trials 
f these new-comei-a will tell the story of its worth, 

I sincerely hope it will prove to be all that is good 

or their sake I I liide myself away from the buzz 

ud hum of voices below, in the quiet of an upjjer 

I that I may tell you these things which have 

a so interesting to me to learn, and hope they may 

e interesting to read. 

But here comes Lizzie saying, "Why, Sims, you 
)ok like a witch hiding away up here ; do come down." 
iud I go and take a walk with Mrs. K. down to see 
beir cattle corral. The name of corral was so foreign 
■ was anxious to know all about it. It is a square 
Dcloeure built of heavy poles, with sheds on the 
orth and west sides with straw or grass roof for shel- 
■, and is all the protection from the cold the cattle 
ftve during the winter. Only the milk cows are cor- 
lled during the summer nights. A little log stable 
ir the horses completes the corral, while of course hay 
|d straw are stacked near. Then she took me to see 
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a dugout iu tlie aide of a bill, in a sheltei-ed ravine, or 
draw, and surrounded by trees. It ia not a genuine 
dugout, but euougb of tlie real to be highly ioteraat- 
iogtome. It was occupied by a middle-aged man who 
is Mr. K.'s partner in tbe stock business, and a Frenckl 
boy, their herder. The man was intelligent, and'! 
looked altogether out of place as he sat there in the 
gloom of the one little room, lighted only by a half 
window and the open door, and, too, he was suffering 
from asthma. I asked : " Do you not find this 
poor house for an asthmatic?" 

" Xo, I do not find that it has that effect; I 
well here as I was before I came west." 

The room was about 10x12, and 6 feet high. 
front of the house and part of the roof was b 
logs and poles, and the rest was made when God mad< 
the lull. They had only made the cavity in which 
they lived, floor enough for the pole bed to stand < 

To me it seemed too lonely for any enjoyment exa 
solitude — so far i-cmoved from the busy throngs 
the world. But the greater part of the stocl 
time is spent in out-door life, and their hom^s 
only retreats for the night. 

We then elimbed the hill that I might have a 
view of sunset on the Keya Paha, I cannot tell 
of its beauty, as I gaze in admiration and wonder, 
BUD, moou, and stars, have all left their natural 
or else I am turned all wrong. 

Tuesday. Another pleasant day. Mia. S^fSA 
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have learoal to regard as a dear friund, andl, take 
our last walk and talk together, going first to the 
grave of a granddaughter on the hill, enclosed with 
a railing and protected from the prairie wolves by 
of Iron. Ohl I thought, as I watched the tears 

iiirse down Mrs. K's. cheek as she talked of her 

darling," there is many a sacred spot unmarked by 
marble monument on these great broad plains of Ne- 
braska. "You see there is no doctor nearer than 
£eya Paha, and by the time we got him here he 

luld do her no good." Another disadvant^e early 

ittlere labor under. 

Then to the river that I might see it flow for the 
last time, and gather sand and pebbles of almost every 
color that mingle with it. I felt it was my last good- 
Ijye to this country and I wished to carry as much of 

away in my satchel and in memory as possible. 

We then returned to the house, and soon Mr .New- 
ell who was going to Stitart, came, and with whom I 
had made sure of a passage back. Mrs. K. and all 
insisted my stay was not near long enough, but letters 
had been forwarded to me from Stuart from brother 
C. asking me to join him. And Miss Cody, with 
whom I had been corresponding for some time, in- 
sisted on my being with her soon; so I was anxious 
to be on my way, and improved the first opportunity 
Jto be off. So, chasing Lizzie for a kiss, who declared, 
I cannot say good-bye to Sjms," and bidding them 
a last farewell, with much surface merriment to 
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hide sadness, and soon the little group of frieuds ? 
left bdund. 

I wonder did they see through my asauming f 
know how soriy I was to part from them? — Mrs, K.^ 
who had been so kind, and the colony people all? 
felt I had an interest in the battle that had alread/S 
begun with them. Had I not anticipated a share of 
the battle and also of the spoils wheu I thought of 
being one with them. I did feel so sorry that the 
location was such that the majority had not 
pleased, and our good plans could not be i 



It was not supposed as night after night the ha] 
was crowded with eager anxious ones, that all woulj 
reach the land of promise. But eveu had those wW 
come been settled together there would have I 
quite a nice settlement of people. 

The territory being so spotted with sand hills tp 
the great hindrauce to a body of people settling dow 
as the colony had expected to, all together as onS 
settlement. One cannot tell, to look over it, just whet 
the sandy spots are, as it is all covered with gra 
They are only a slight raise in the ground and a 
sizes, from one to many acres. 

One-half section would be good claimable land, am 
other half no good. In some places I can see t 
sand in the road that drifts olf the unbroken groimdfl 
We stopped for dinner at Mr.'Newell's brother's, whoe 
wj'/b IB a daughter of Mr, K^uhii'a,&adt\:t%a th&fiaad 
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start is made for the Niobrara. The couBtrv looks 
so diflereat to me now as I return over the same road 
behind horses, and the sun is bright and warm. The 
tenters have gone to building 1(^ houses, and there 
are now four houses to be seen along the way. Am 
told most of the land is taken. 

We pass close to one of the houses, where the hus- 
band is plowing and the wife dropping seed corn; 
and we stop for a few minutes, that I may learn one 
way of planting sod corn. The dropper walks after 
the plow and drops the corn close to the edge of tlie 
furrow, and it comes up between the edges of the eod. 
Another way ia to cut a hole in the sod with an ax, 
luid drop the corn in the liole, and step on it while 
[ you plant the next hill — I mean hole — of corn. 

One little, lone, oak tree was all the tree seen 
I along the road, and not a stone. I really miss the 
I jolting of the stones of Pennsylvania roads. But 
■strewed all along are pebbles, and in places perfect 
I beds of them. I cannot keep my eyes off" the ground 
' for looking at them, and, at last, to satisfy my wish- 
ing for "a lot of those pretty pebbles to carry home," 
Mr. N. stops, and we both alight and try who can 
find the prettiest. As I gather, I cannot but wonder 
bow God put these pebbles aivay up here! 

Reader, if all this prairie land was waters, it would 
make a good sized sea, not a storm tossed sea but 
water in rolling waves. It looks as though it had 
been the b^o/s body of water, and tVve'Wftte'cV^'eA. 
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out or ran down the Niobrara river, cutting out thi 
canyons as it went, and now the sea has all | 
grass. 

Mr, N, drives close to the edge of s 
series of canyons that I may have a better view. 

" T do wish you would tell me, Mr. N., how thea 
canyons have been made?" 

"Why, by the action of the wind and water." 

"Yes, I suppose; but looks more like the work o 
an immense seoop-shovel, and all done in the dar^ 
they are bo irregular in shape, size, and depth." 

Most that I see on this side of the river are di^ 
grassy, and barren of tree or bush, while off on t 
other side, can be seen many well filled with bui 
oak, pine, and cedar. 

Views such as I have had from the Stone Butt 
along the Keya Paha, on the broad plains, and i 
of the valley of the Niobrara well repays me for a 
my long rides, and sets my mind in a perfect quei 
of bow and when was all this wonderful work d 
I hope I shall be permitted to some day come aj 
and if I cannot get over the ground any other way, ] 
will take another ride behind oxen. ' 

Several years ago these canyons afforded good hidingi 
places for stray (?) ponies and horses that strayed fro 
their owners hy the maneuvering of " Doc," Middle^ 
ton, and his gang of "pony boys," as those who s 
or nin off horses from the Indians are called. 1 
they did not confine themselves to Indian ponies alon^ 
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mci horees and wittlt! were stolen without |»erson!iI re- 
[ard for the owner. 

But their leader has been safe iu the penitentiary 
; Lincoln for some time, and the gang in part dis- 

Lnded ; yet depi-edations are still committed by them, 
vhich has its effect upon some of the colonists, who 
Jed that they do not care to settle where they would 

! apt to lose their boj-aes so unceremoniously. A 
me-armed traveler, who took shelter from the storm 
tith a sick wife on the island, had one of bis horses 
[olen last week, which is causing a good dealof indig- 
ation. Their favorite rendezvous befoi-e tlie band 

a broken was at "Morrison's bridge," where we 
pent the rainy Sabbath. Oh, dear! would I have 
aid me down so peacefully to sleep on the table that 
light had I known more of the history of the little 
ouse and the dark canyons about? 

But the house has another keeper, and nothing re- 
lains but the story of other days to intimidate us now, 
nd we found it neat and clean, and quite inviting 
fter our long ride. 

Afiter supper I went out to take a good look at the 
(iobrara river, or Rvmning Water. Boiling and 
Uging, its muddy waves hurried by, as though it 

s over anxious to reach the Missouri, into which it 
mpties. It has its source iu Wyoming, and is 460 
dies long. Where it eJiters the state, it is a clear, 

irkliog stream, only 10 feet wide; but by the time 

gathers and rushes over so much sand, which it 
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keeps in a L-oustant stir, chaDgiug its sand bare ev^ 
few faours, it losea its clearness, aud at this poiut b1 
about 165 feet wide. Like the Missouri river, ita 
banks are almost entirely of a dark sand, without a 
pebble. So I gathered sand again, and after quite % J 
search, tbutid a couple of little stones, same color o 
the sand, and these I put io my satchel to be c 
to Pennsylvania, to help recall this sunset picture 1 
the " Running Water," and, for a more substa 
lean for memory I go with Mr. N. on to the iaU) 
to look for a diamond willow stick to carry homa 
father for a cane. The island is almost covered v 
these tall willow bushes. The bridge was bij 
about four years ago. The piers are heavy In 
pounded deep into the sand of the river bed, aad id 
planked with logs, and bushes and sod. It '. 
passed heavy freight trains bound for the Xadfl 
Agency aud the Black Hills, aud what a miugliogV 
emigrants from every direction have paid their ti 
and crossed over to find new homes beyond 1 Th] 
wagons pass by tbis evening, and one of the i 
stopped to buy milk from Mrs Slack " to make tun 
over cake;" and made enquiry, saying: 

" Where is that colony from Pennsylvania locatedt] 
We would like to get uear it." 

It is quite a compliment to the colony that i 
many come so far to settle near them; but ha6 l 
qiute a hindrance. Long before the colony arrivf 
jjeople were gathering in and occupying the beat 
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the land, and Uiua scattering the little band of coio- 
nists. Indeed the fame of the colony will people this 
country by many times the number of actual settlers 
it itiielf will bring. 

Mrs. S. insists that I "give her some music on the 
iirgan," and I attempt "Home aweet, home," but my 
voice fails me, and I sing "Sweet hour of prayer," 
as more befitting. Home for me is not on the Nio- 
brara, and in early morn we leave it to flow on Just 
as before, and we go on toward Stuart, casting back 
gooJ-bye glances at Its strangely beautiful valley. 
The blnffe hug the river so close that the valley ia not 
wide, but the canyons that cut into the blufFs help to 
I Diake it quite au interesting picture. 

There is not much more to be told about the 

country on the south side of the river. It ia not 

sought after by the claim-hunters as the land on the 

north is. A few new houses can be seen, showing 

lat a few are persuaded to test it. 

The grass is showing greeo, and where it was 

jQurnt off on tJie north side of the valley, and was 

F only black, barren patches a little more than a week 

t ago, now are bright and green. A few new flowers 

ive sprung up by the way-side. The sweetest in 

igranoe is what they call the wild onion. The 

t is the shape and taste of an onion, and also tlie 

tern when bruised has quite an onion smell ; but the 

tiny, pale pink flower reminds me of the old May 

y|iiuka i'or iragniuce. Another tiny ft.QVJCT \a nctj 
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much like raotlier's treasure*! pink oxalie; 
oiily the bloom of wood sorrel. It opeus in morning 
and closes at eveniii|r, and acts go mucli like the ox- 
aiis, I could scarcely be persuaded it was not ; but— 
the leaves convinced rae. 

I think the setting sun of Nebraska luust 
some of its rays to the flowers, that give them a dif 
fei-ent tinge; and, too, the flowers seem to come with^ 
the leavet", and bloom so soon after peeping through J 
the sod. The pretty blue and white starlike i 
was the only flower to be found about Stuart when ] 
left. 

We have passed a number of emigrant waj 
and — "Oh, horror! Mr. Newell, look out for th^ 
red-skins !" 

"Where, Miss Fulton, where?" 

"Why there, on the wagon and about it, and seewi 
they are setting fire to tbe prairie; and oh dear! one;] 
of them is coming toward us with some sort of i 
weapon in his hand. Guess I'll wrap this brlglitj 
red Indian blanket around me and perhaps they wiU-l 
take me for a ' 9oo' and spare me scalp." 

Reader I have a mind to say "continued in th&'Z 
next" or "subscribe for the Ledger and read di»J 
rest," but that would be unkind to leave you in 8US-.9 
pense, though I fear you are growing sleepy over thit- 1 
the first chapter even, and I would like to have som 
thrilling adventure to wake you up. 

But the "Look out for the red skins," was in gre 
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Lred letters on a prairie schcwner, and there tbey wei-e, 
■ men with coats and bats painted a bright red, taking 
ptbeir dinner about a fire which the wind is trying to 
ii'ry iartiher, and one is vigorously stamping it out. 
jiother, a mere boy with a atiek in his hand, cornea 
) inquire the road to the bridge "where you dou't 
e to pay toll?" Poor men, they look as though 
they had'nt ten cents to spare. So ends my adventure 
II with the " red skins." But here comes another train 
^^^ of emigrants ; ladies traveling in a covered caiTiage, 
^^FVhile the horses, cattle, people, and all show they 
^^Kcome from a land of plenty, and bring a goodly share 
^^Bof worldly goods along. 

^m They t«Il Mr. N. they came from Hall county, Ne- 

l^f braska, where vegetation is at least two weeks ahead 

" of this country, but came to take up government land. 

So it is, some go with nothing, while others sell good 

homes and go with a plenty to build up another where 

they can have the hind for the claiming of it. 

The sun has uot been so bright, and the wind is cool 

and strong, but I have been well protected by this 

thick warm Indian blanket, yet I am not sorry when 

I alight at Mr. Skirvings door and receive a hearty 

Lwelcome, and "just in time for a good dinner," 

THE CXJU)XISTS FIRST STJMMEr's WORK AND 
HARVEST, 

t would not do to take the colonists to their homes 
e frontier, and not tell more of them, 

I- cap/ from letters received. YTOYaa-ViSiuss 
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received from one whom I know had nothing left, 
after reaching there but his pluck and energy, I quota; 
"Brewer, P. O. Brows Co., Neb., 

" Decembur 23, '83. 

"Our harvest has beeu good. Every man of the 
colony is better satisfied than they were last spring, aa 
their crops have done better than they expected, 
sod corn yielded 20 bushels (shelled) per acre. 1 
toes 120 bushels. Beans 5, and I never raised L 
vegetables than we did this summer on sod. On ol 
gronnd corn 40, wheat 20 to 35, and oats 40 to 60, 
bushels per acre. After tlie first year we can raiae 
all kinds of grain. For building a sod house, it costs 
nothing besides the labor, but for the floor, doors and' 
windows, I built one to do me for the summer, aadi 
was surprised at the comfort we took in it; and 
have a log house ready for use, a sod bam of two ro 
one for my cow, and the otiier for the chickens 
ducks, a good cave, and a well of good water at eigl 
feet. 

"There are men in the canyons that take out built 
ing logs. They charge from twenty-fiveto thirty-fii 
dollars per forty logs, sixteen and twenty feet loog.J 
To have these \o^ hauled costs two and two and c 
half dollars per day, and it takes two days to make 
trip. But those who have the time and teams 
do their own hauling and get their own 1(^, as 
trees belong to "Uncle Sam." 

"The neighbors all turn out and help at tlttt 
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The timber in the canyons are mostly pine. Our 
first frost was 24th September, and our first cold 
weather began last week. A number of the colonists 
built good frame houses. I have been offered $600.00 
for my claims, but I come to stay, and stay I will." 

From another: 

" We are all in good health and like our western 
homes. Yet we have some drawbacks; the worst is 
the want of society, and fruit. Are going to have 
a reunion 16 Februaiy." 

"Brewer, Jan., 8. 

"You wished to know what we can do in the 
winter. I have been getting wood, and sitting by 
the fire. Weather beautiful until 15th December, 
but the thermometer has said "below zero," ever since 
Christmas. The lowest was twenty degrees. The 
land is all taken around here (near the Stone Butte) 
and we expect in a couple of years to have schools 
and plenty of neighbors." 

Those who located near Stuart and Long Pine, are 
all doing well, and no sickness reported from climat- 
ing- 

I have not heard of one being out of employment. 

One remarked : "This is a good country for the few 
of us that came." 

I believe that the majority of the first party took 
claims; but the little handful of colonists are nothing 
in' number to the settlers that have gathered in from 
ev^ywhere, and occupy the land with them. Of the 
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horse thieves before spoken of I would add, that the 
" vigilantes " have been at work among them, hanging 
a number to the nearest tree, and lodging a greater 
number in jail. 

It is to be hoped that these severe measures will 
be all sufficient to rid the country of these outlaws. 
May the "colonists" dwell in peace and prosperity, 
and may the harvest of the future prove rich in all 
things good! 
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I- Over the Sioux City & Pittific K. B. from Valentine to the Mis- 
souri Valley. A visit to Ft. Niobrara. 

I was advised to go to Valeutine, the present ter- 
' minus of the S. C, & P. R. R., and also to visit Fort 
Niobrara only a few miles from Valentine, as I 
would find mucti that was interesting to write about. 
[ Ijong Pine was also spoken of as a point of inter- 
est, and as Mr. Buchanan, Gen. Pass. Agt. of the 
J road, had so kindly prepared my way by sending 
J letters of introduction to Lieut. Davis, quartermaster 
I at the Fort, uud also to the station ageut at Valen- 
I tine, I felt I would not give it up as others advised 
to, as Valentine is considered one of the wicked 
I places of Nebraska, on account of the cow boys of 
I that neighborhood making it their liead-quarters. 

I had been so often assured of the respect the cow 
[ hoys entertain for ladies, that I put aside all fears, and 
I left on a freight train, Friday evening, May 25th, 
I taking Mrs. Peck, a quiet middle-aged lady with me 
I for company. Passenger trains go througli Stuart at 
^ night, and we availed ourselves of the freight caboose 
I in order to see the country by daylight. A quiet 
rlooliing commercial agent, and a "half-breed" who 
t busies himself with a book, are the ouly passengers 
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besides Mrs. Peck and I. There is not much to tell 
of this eauntry. It is one vast plain with here a 
house, and there a house, and here aod there a house, 
and that's about all; very little farming done, no , 
trees, no bushes, no nothing but prairie. 

There, the cars Jerk, jerk, jerk, and shake, shake, 
shake! Must be going up grade! Mrs. P. is fat, the 
agent lean and I am neither; but we all jerk, shake 
and nod. Mrs. P. holds herself to the chair, the 
agent braces himself against the stove, and I — well I 
just shake and laugh. It isn't good manners, I 
know, but Mrs. P. looks so frightened, and the agent , 
so queer, that my facial muscles will twitch; so I 
hide my face and enjoy the fun. There, we are run- 
ning smooth now. Agent remarks that his wife baa 
written him of a terrible cyclone in Kansas City last 
Sunday. Cyclone last Sunday! What if it had passed 
along the Niobrara and upset the little house with all 
aboard into the river. One don't know when to be | 
thankfiil, do they? 

Newport and Basaett are passed, but they are only 
mere stations, and not worthy the name of town. 
The Indian has left our company for that of the 
train-men, and as Mrs. P.'s husband is a merchant, 
and she is prospecting for a location for a store, she I 
and the agent, who seems quite pleasant, tind plenty ( 
to talk about. There, pufGng up grade again! and ' 
the jerking, nodding and shaking begins. Mrs. P. 
holds her head, tlie agent tries to look nnconcenied. ■ 
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and as though he diila't shake one bit, aod I just put 
my head out of the window, and watch the country. 
Saw three antelope running at a distance; are 
mailer than deer, 

The land is quite level, but we are seldom out of 
bight of aand-hills or bluffe. Country looks better 
tud more settled as we near Long Pine, where several 
f the colonists have located, and I have notified them 
if onr coming, and there! I see a couple of them 
»miiig to the depot to meet us. As the sun has not 
yet hid behind the " Rockies," we proposed a walk to 
Ixing Pine creek, not a mile away. The tops of the 
illest trees that grow along it. tower just enough 
ibove the table-land to be seen from the cars; and as 
ire did not expect to stop on our return, we made haste 
I see all we could. But by the time we got down 
I the valley it was so dark we could only see 
nough to make ns very much wish to see more. So 
e returned disappointed to the hotel, to wait for the 
^pilar passenger train, which was not due until 
bout midnight. The evening was being pleasantly 
1 with music and song, when my eyes rested up- 
B a couple of pictures that hung on the wall, and de- 
[Mte the company about me, I wa.s carried over a bridge 
if sad thought* to a home where pictures of the same 
d hung about a little bed, and in fancy I am tuck- 
r little niece "Myrtle" away for the night, after 
he has repeated her evening prayer to me, and I 
g^^tfiTsay: 
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"Oh! auutit;! I forgot to say, "God bl&a every- 
body ." 

The prayer is repeated, good-night kisses givea, 
and " Moliie doll " folded close in her arms to go to 
sleep, too. But the sweet voice is sileut oow, " Mol- 
iie" laid away with the sacred playthings, the play- 
ful hands closer folded, and the pictures look down 
on me, far, so far from home ; and I leave the sing- 
ers to their songs while I think. 

To add to my loueliness, Mrs. P. says she is afraid 
to venture to Valentine, and I do not like to insist, 
lest something might occur, and the rest try to per- 
suade me not to go. I had advised Lieut, Davis of 
my coDiiug, and he had written me to telephone him 
on my arrival at the depot, and he would have me 
conveyed to the Fort immediately. 

But better than all, came the thought, "the Lord, 
in whose care and protection I left home, has carried 
me safe and well this far ; cannot I trust Him all the 
way?" My faith is renewed, and I said; 

" You do not need to go with me, Mrs, P., I can 
go alone. The Lord has always provided iriends for 
me when I was in need of thom, and I know He ^11 
not forsake me now." 

Mrs. P. hesitated, but at last, gatiiering strength I 
from my confidence, says : 

'* Well, I believe I will go, after all." 

"Almost train time," the landlady informs ua,uii] I 
we all go down to the depot to meet it. The night is I 
clear aud frosty, and the moon just rising. 
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The Iraiu stopped for some time, and we talked of 
colony matters until our friends left us, insisting that 
we should stop on our return, and spend Sunday at 
Ijong Piue, 

I turn my seat, and read the few passengers. Just 
[ at my back a fat, fatherly looking okl gentleman bows 
I hia head in sleep. That gentlsman back of Mrs. P. 
1 looks so thoughtful. How attentive that geatlemau 
I across the aisle is to that aged lady! Suppose she is 
his dear old mother ! 

" Why there is 'Mr. Agent I' and there — well, I 
' scarcely know what that is in the back seat." A 
bushy heat! rests against the window, and a pair of 
red shoos swings in the aisle from over the arm of the 
Beat. But while I look at the queer picture, and 
wonder what it is, it spits a great splash of tobacco 
1 JDice into the aisle, and the query is solved, it's only a 
" man. Always safe in saying there is a man about when 
you see tobacco juice flyiug like that. Overalls of 
reddish brown, coat of gray, face to match the over- 
alls in color, and hair to match the coat in gray, 
while a shabby cap crowns the picture that forms our 
background, 

Mr. Agent tells the thouglitful man a funny story. 
The old lady wakes up, and the fatherly old ggnt 
rouses. 
"Tou ladies belong to the colony from Pennsyl- 

!, do you not?" he asked. 
"I am a member of the colony," I replied. 
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"I am glad to have aa opportuuity to enquire 
about them; how are they getting along?" 

I gave him all the iuforioation I could, and soon 
all were conversing as fonuly travelers will, without 
waiting for any ceremonial introductions. But soon 
"Ainsworth" is called out, and the agent leaves ua 
with a pleasant "good evening" to all. The elderly 
man proves to be J. Wesley Tucker, Receiver at the | 
United States Land office, at Valentine, but says it is . 
too rough aTid bad to take his family tliere, and tells 
stories of the wild shooting, and of the cow-boy. The 
thoughtful man is Rev. Joseph Herbert, of Union 
Park Seminary, Chicago, who will spend hia vacation 
in preaching at Ainsworth and Valentine, and this 
is hia first \'isit to Valentine, and ia the fii-st minister 
that has been bold enough to attempt to hold services 
thete. He asks ; " Is the colony supplied with a min- 
ister? The superintendent of our mission talks of J 
sending one to them if they would wish it." 

"They have no minister, and are feeling quite lost 
without preaching, as nearly all are members of some 
church, and almost every denomination ia represented; 
but I scarcely know where services could be held ; no 
church and no school house nearer than three miles." 

i'Ohl we hold services in log or eod houses, any- 
where we can get the people together." 

I then spoke of my mission of writing up the his- 
tory of the colony, and their settling, and the countiy 
tbey located in, and why I went to ValeutinCj and ' 
re/aarJced: 
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"I gathered some very interesting history from — " 

"Well if you believe all old tells you, yon may 

just believe everything," caoie from the man in the 
back-ground, who had not ventured a word before, 
and with this he took a seat neai-er the rest of us, aud 
listened to Mr. T. telling of the country, and of the 
utter recklessness and desperation of the cow-buys ; 
how they shot at random, not caring where their 
bullets fiew, and taking especial delight in testing the 
course of strangers by the " whiz of the bullets about 
their ears," 

' " Is there any place where I can stop and go back, 
and not go ou to Valentine," I asked. 

" No, Miss, you are bound for Valentine now;" and 
added for comfort sake, " no danger of you getting 
shot, wrdess by mere accident. They are very re- 
spectful to ladies, in fact, are never kuowu to insult a 
lady. Pretty good hearted boys wheu sober, but wheu 
they are on a spree, they are as imld as wild can be;" 
with an ominous shake of his head. 

" Do you think they will be on a spree when I get 
there?" 

"Can't say, indeed; hopenoV 

"A man came not long ago, and to teat his courage or 
see how high he could jump, they shot about his ^t 
and cut bullet holes tlirough his hat, and the poor 
fellow left, not waiting to pick up his overcoat and 
A woman is carrying a bullet in her arm 
r where a stray one lodged that came iVvtciU^ 'fe% 
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After tliis bit of information was delivered, lie went I 
into tLe other car to take a stnoke. I readily under-J 
tttooil it was more for bis own aniusemeat than on 
that tie related al! this, and that he enjoyed emphaE 
zing the most important words. The gentlemen aoro 
the aisle handed me his card with : 

"I go on the same errand that you do, and TiEdtl 
the chaplain of the Fort, so do not be alarmed, thatV 
gentleman was only trying to test yonramrage." 

I read the card : P. D. McAudrews, editor of Storma 
Lake Tribune, Storm Lake, Iowa. The minister! 
looked interested, but only remarked: 

" I fear no personal harm, the only tear I have is 1 
that I may not be able to do them as niiieh goo 
otiiers of more experience could." 

I thought if any one needed to have fear, it was! 
he, as his work would be among them. Mrs. P. 
whispered : 

"Ohl ifi'nt it awful, are you alarmed?" 

" Not as much an I appear to be, the geottemaa 1 
evidently enjoyed teasing us, and I enjoyed seeing 1 
him BO amused. We will reach there after sunrise 1 
and go aa soon as we can to the Fort; we will not I 
atop to learn much of Valentine, I know all I care ] 
to now." 

Tlie stranger, who by this time I had figured out \ 
as a jHiny boy — I could not think what else would [ 
give him such a countenance as he wore — chaug( 
the subject with: 
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" That man," referring to Judge T., "don't need to 
say there is no alkali along here, I freighted over this 
very country long before this railroad was built, and 
the alkali water has made the horses sick many a 
time. But I suppose it is wearing out, as the country 
has changed a good bit since then; there wasn't near 
as much grass growing over these sand hills then as 
there is now," 

Then by way of an apology for his appeamace, re- 
marked : 

" I tell you freighting is hard on a man, to drive 
day after day through all kinds of weather and sleep 
out at night soon makes a fellow look old. I look to 
be fifty, and I am only thirty-five years old. My 
folks all live in Ohio, and I am the only one from 
the old home." 

Poor man ! I thought, is that what gives you such 
a hardened expression; and I have been judging you 
so harshly. 

" The only one from the old home," had a tone of 
sadness that set me to*thinking, and I pressed my face 
close to the window pane, and had a good long think 
all to mysetf, while the rest dropped off to sleep. 
Is there not another aboard this train who is the 
only one away from the old home? And all alone^ 
too. Yet I feel many dear ones are with me in heart> 
and to-night dear father's voice trembled as he 
breathed an evening benediction upon his children, 
and invokes the care and protection of Him who is 
7 
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God over all apoii a daughter, now so far l>eyond the^ 
shelter of the dear old home ; while a loving mother 
whispers a ferveut "amen." Bj- brothers and as- 
ters I am not forgotten while rememberiDg their owvb 
at the altar, nor by their little ones ; and in fancy I a 
them, whit« robed for bed, sweetly lisping, ' 
bles.'i auntie Pet, and bring her safe liome," 
ever lifting my own heart in prayei- for protectiom 
and resting entirely upon God's mercy and goodnea 
I go and feel I am not alone. Had it not been for mw 
faith in the power of prayer, I would not have uu-J 
dertaken this journey; but I thought as I looked t 
at the bright moon, could one of vour stray beam 
creep in at mother's window, and tell her where yooj 
look down upon her daughter to-night, would it be a 
night of sleep and rest to her? I was glad they could 
rest in blissful iguorauM, and I would write and ted 
them all about it when I was safe back, Of course \ 
had written of my intended trip, but they did not knon^ 
the characterof Valentine, nor dtdl until Iwasaboufl 
ready to start. But I knew Mr. Buchanan would 
not ask me to go where it was not proper I sboulcf^ 
go. So gathering all these comforting thought* to- 
gether, I [■ested, but did not care to sleep, for— 
Oh, moon ! 'tis rest by fiir more sweet, 
To feast upon thy loTelinesa, than sleep. 
Humming Ten thousand (or 1,600) miles avmyj 
Home, sweet home, and the Lord's Prayer to t 
same air, I keep myself company. 
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s us bright and beautiful as iiight coultl be 
iThe broail plaios were so lit up 1 could see far 
laway over a rolling prairie and saud-liiJls glistening 
1 the frosty air; while many lakelets made a pioture 
of silvery slieen I had never looked upon before. 
_ The mooo peeped up at me from its reflection in their 

I dear waters, and I watched it floating along, skip- 
piog from lakelet to lakelet, keeping pace alongside 
Us though it, too, was going to preach in or write up 
Valentine, and was eager to be there with the rest 
of us, It was a. night too lovely to waste in sleep, 
flo I waked every moment of it until the sun came 
up and put tlie moon and stars out, and lit up the 
great sandy plains, with a greater light that changed 
the picture to one uot so beautiful, but more inter- 
Lesting from its plainer view- 
It is beyond the power of my pen to paint the pic- 
e of this country as I saw it in the early moru- 
ling light, while standing at the rear door of the car. 
I Through sand-cuts, over sand-banks, and now over 
■ level grassy plains. The little rose bushe.'i leafing out, 
(ready to bloom, and sticking out through tlie siindiest 
s they eonld find. Where scarcely anything else 
■TTOuld think of growing were tiny bushes of sand- 
icherries, white with blossoms. It seemed the picture 
.s unrolled from beneath the wheels on a great can- 
gvaa while we stood still; but the cars faij-ly bounded 
Jjver the straight, level road until about six o'clock, 
(rben " Valentine," rings through the car, and Judge 
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Tucker caution«l me to "get ready to die," aud we-^ 
land at Vaifentine. He and Rev. Herbert went to j 
breakfast at a restaiiraot (the only public eating 
hguse, meals 60 cents), and Mr. McAudrew, hia * 
mother, Mrs. P., and I went into the depot, and lost I 
no time in telephoning to the Fort tiiat there were J 
four paaseiigera awiuting tlie arrival of the ambulance 
and then gathered about the stflve to warm. Find'^ 
ing there was little warmth to l)e had from it, . 
P. and I thought we would take a walk alxmt th^g 
depot iu the bright suu. But I soon noticed a num- 
ber of men gathered about a saloon door, and fearing 1 
they might take my poke hat fur a tai^t, I told Mis* ] 
P. I thought it was pleasauter if not warmer inside. X,l 
seated myself close to that dear old Scotch lady, whom.fl 
I feit was more of a protection to me than a company p 
of soldiers would be. All was quiet at first, bnt i 
there is no hotel in Valeutine, the depot is used as 
resting place by the cow boys, and a number of then 
came in, but all quiet and orderly, and only gave uS 
a glance of surprise and wonder, Not one bold, im 
pudent stare did we receive from any one of theni) ' 
and soou all fears were reiuoved, and I quietly i 
watched them. One whom 1 would take to be a'j 
ranch owner, had lodged in the depot, and came down < 
stairs laughing and talking, with an occasional pro- j 
fane word, of the fun of the night before. He was a ' 
large, red-faced young looking man, with an air of 
ownership aud authority ■, and tlie boys seepie^Ji 
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to him for their orders, which were given in a 
brotherly sort of way, and some were right oif to 
obey. All wore leather leggings, some trimmed with 
fur; heavy boots, and great spurs clanking; their 
leather belt of revolvers, and dirk, and the stockman's 
sombrero. Some were rather fine looking in feat- 
ures, but all wore an air of reckless daring rather 
than of hardened wickedness. One who threw him- 
self down to sleep on an improvised bed on the seats 
in the waiting room, looked only a mere boy in years, 
rather delicate in features, and showed he had not 
been long at the life he was now leading; and it was 
evident he had once known a better life. 

Another, equally as young in years, showed a 
much more hardened expression ; yet he, too, looked 
like a run-away from a good home. 

One poor weather-beaten boy came in and passed 
us without turning his head, and I thought him an 
old gray-headed man, but when I saw his face I knew 
he could not be more than twenty-five. He seemed 
to be a general favorite that was about to leave them, 
for, " I'm sorry you are going away, Jimmie,'' " You'll 
be sure to write to us, Jimmie, and let us know how 
you get along down there," and like expressions came 
from a number. I did not hear a profane word or 
rough expression from anyone, excepting the one be- 
fore spoken of. I watched them closely, trying to read 
them, and thought: "Poor boys! where are your 
mothers^ your sisters, your homes?" ?ot \\ira^ \^^ 
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life that knuws no home, and so often their life lia 
a violent ending, going out in the darkness of a wild 
misspent life. 

As the ambulance would not be there for some tim 
and I c<^uld not think of break&sting at the restauranS 
Mrs. P. and I went to a store and got some cmckei 
and cheese, on whi(ii we breakfasted in the dept 
Then, tired and worn out frona my night of watchinw 
and all fear banished, I fell asleep witli my hea 
resting on the window-sill; but was soon aroused 1 
Kev. Herbert coming in to ask us if we wished t 
walk about and see the town. 

The town site is on a level stretch of land, half sut>j 
rounded by what looks to be a beautiful natural wallj 
broken and picturesque with gray rocks and pine 

It is a range of high bluffs that at a distance loold 
to be almost perpendicular, that follow the north sidJ 
of the Minnechaduza river, or Swift Running wateM 
which flows south-east, and is tributary to the Nii>i 
brara. The river is so much below the level of t 
table-land that it can not be seen at a distance, so il 
was only a glimpse we obtained of this strange beautyj 
But for your benefit we give the description of i' 
by another whose time was not so limited. "Th^ 
view on the Minnechaduza is as romantic and picttir^ 
esque as many of the more visited sights of ouil 
country. Approaching it from the south, when 
within about 100 yards of the stream the level plain 
on which Valentine is \ii:dlt \a broken byn 
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ieep ravines with stately, pines growing on theirsteep 
deles. Looking from the point of the bluffs, the stream 
lowing in a serpentine course, and often doubling upon 
tself, appears a small amber colored rivulet. Along 
he valley, which is about one-half mile wide, there 

E more or less of pine and oak. The Btumps speak 
fa time when it was thickly wpoded. The opposite 
auks or bluffs, which are more than 100 feet higher 

lan those on the south, are an interesting picture. 
L^ere are just enough trees on them to form a pretty 
indscape without hiding from view the rugged cliffs 
n which they grow. The ravines that cut the banks 
Dto sharp bluffs and crags are lost to view in their 
1 wanderings," 

Valentine, I am told, is the county seat of Cherry 
ioanty, which was but lately oi^anized. Last Christ- 
i there was but one house on the town site, but 
bout six weeks ago the railroad was completed from 
Thatcher to this point, and as Thatcher was built 
ight amid the sand banks near the Niobrara river, 
be people living there left their sandy homes and 
ame here ; and now there is one hardware, one fur- 
liture, and two general stores; a large store-house 
br government goods for the Sioux Indians, a uews- 
»per, restaurant, and five saloons, a hotel and number 
f houses in course of erection, also the United States 
ind office of theMinnechaduza district, that includes 
be government land of Brown, Cherry, and Sioux 
In all I counted about l'we\it;j-ft.Ne. 'ft^saas. 
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and thriMi touts that served as houses. But this is I 
not to be the terminus of the Sioux City aud Pacific I 
Railroad very long, as it, too, is "going west," just I 
where is not kuowu. 

About eight o'clock a soldier boy in blue came with 1 
the ambulance, and returning to the depot for my 1 
satchel and ulster, which I had left there in the care 
of no one, but found all safe, our party of four bade 
E«v. Herbert good-bye and left him to his work with 
our most earnest wishes for his success. He had al- 
ready secured the little restaurant, which was kept by j 
respectable peo2»ie, to hold services in. 

From Valentine we could see Frederick's peak, and j 
which looked to be but a short distance away. When I 
we had gone about two miles in that direction the J 
driver said if we were not in haste to reach the forti 
be would drive out of the way some distance that we J 
might have a better view of it; and after going quite 1 
a ways, halted on an eminence, and then we were yet 1 
several miles from it. It is a lone mound or butte J 
that rears a queerly capped point high above all other I 
eminences around it. At that distance, it looked to 
be almost too steep to be climbed, and crowned with a 
large rounding rock. I was wishing I could stop over 
Sunday at the fort, as I found my time would be too I 
limited, by even extending it t« Monday, to get any- 
thing like a view, or gather any information of the ] 
country. But Mrs. P. insisted on returning that after- 
noon rather than to risk her life one night so near the 
Imiians. 
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The ride was intej'esting, but veiy uupleasailt from 
a strong wind tliat was cold and cutting despite the 
bright sun. I had fancied I would see a fort such 
s they had in "'ye olden times" — a blocli house with 
I loop-holes to shoot through at the Indians. But in- 
[ stead I found Fort Niobrara more liivC a pleasant 
L little village of nicely built houses, most of them of 
I a dobie brick, and arranged on three sides of a square, 
I "The officers' homes on the south side, all cottage 
i, but large, handsomely built, and commodious, 
On the' east are public buildings, chapel, library, lec- 
ture room, liall for balls and entertainmeiits, etc. 
Along the north are the soldiers' buildings; eating, 
sleeping, and reading rooms; also separate driukiug 
and billiard rooms for the officers and privates. 

^The drinking aud playing of the privates, at least 
are under restrictions; nothing but beer is allowed 
them, and betting is punished. On this side is the 
armory, store-houses of government goods, a general 
store, tailor, harness, and various shops. At the reai' 
of the buildings ai-e the stables — one for the gray and 
another for the sorrel horses — about one hundred of 
each, and also about sevenly-five mules. 
The square is nicely trimmed and laid out in walks 
and planted in small trees, as it is but four years since 
tlieposf,a9 it is more properly termed, was established. 
It all looked very pleasant, and I asked the driver if, 
s a rule, the soldiers enjoyed the life. He answered 
I. that it -was a very monotonous life, ae it va BeVd^oiai\.W^ 
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are railed out to duty, and they are only wishing: the 
Indians would give them a chance at a skirmish, 
The privates receive thirteen dollars per month, are ^ 
boarded and kept in clothing. Extra work receives -^s 
extra pay; for driving to the depot onoe eveiy day, .^^ 
and many days oftener, he received fifteen cents per '— • 
day. Those of the privates who marry and bring -^S 
their wives there — and but few are allowed thati^*t 
privilege — do so witli the imderstanding that their— "^^ 

wives are expected to cook, wash, or sew for the sol 

diers in return for tiieir own keeping. 

After a drive around the square, Mr. McA. and^&" 
mother alighted at the chaplain's, and Mrs. P. and L- ^--^ 

at Lieutenant G. B. Davis', and were kindly re ^ 

ceived by both Mr. and Mrs. Davis, but the Lieuteu - 

ant was soon called away to engage in a cavalry drill,^^ 'j 
or sham battle; but Mrs. D. entertained us veij-*^*' 
pleasantly, which was no little task, as I never \ 
BO dull and stupid as I grew to be after sitting forai 
short time in their cosy parlor. How provoking ta 
bo so, when there was so much of interest about me^ 
and my time so limited. 

Mrs, D. insisted on my lying down and takii^ 
some rest, which I gladly consented to do, providing 
they would not allow me to sleep long. I quickly 
fell into a doze, and dreamt the Indians were com- 
ing over the bluffe to take the fort, and in getting 
away from them I got right out of bed, and was back 
in the parlor in less than ten minutes. 
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Mrs. D. then projiosed a walk to some of the pub- 
ic bnildtDgs ; bat we were driven back by a gust of 
mind and rain, that swept over the blufls that hem 
Ihem m on the north-west, carrying with it a cloud 

f sand and duet. The clouds soon passed over, and 
we started over to see the cavalry drill, but again 
were driven buek by the rain, and we watched the 
'alrymen tnxiping in, after the battle had been 
fought, the greys in one c-ompany, and sorrels in au- 
tther. 

There were only about 200 soldiers at the post 
Che keeping up of a post is a great cost, yet it is a 
teeded expense, as the knowledge of the soldiers be- 
; so near helps to keep the Indians quiet. Yet 
'. could not see what would hinder them from over- 
wwering that little handful of soldiers, despite their 
wo gatling guns, that would shoot 1 ,000 Indians per 
linute, if every bullet would count, if they were so 
isposed. But they have learned that such an out- 
treak would be retaliated by otlier troops, and call 
own the indignation of their sole keeper and sup- 
" Uncle Sam." 

We were interested in heariug Lieut. Davis speak 
1 words of highest praise of Lieut. Cherry, whose 
ath in 1881 was so untimely and sad, as he was 
Kin to bear a highly estimable young lady away 
rom near my own home as a bride, whom he met at 
ihington, D. C, in '79, where he spent a portion 

a Jeave of absence granted him in rftco^ii\\i(ya. vS. 
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brave aud cooripiciious services at the battle of die 
Little Big Horn, known as Custer's massacre. H( 
was a graduate of West Point, was a brave, intelli- 
gent, rising young ofBcer, Not only was he a good 
soldier, but also a man of upright life, and his un- 
timely and violent deatJi brought grief to man) 
hearts, and robbed the world of a good raau and t 
patriot. As the st<}ry of his death, and what it let 
, to is interesting, I will briefly repeat it: 

Some time before this event happened, there w6n 
good grounds for believing that there was a band 
formed between some of the soldiers and rough chai 
acters about the fort to rob the paymaster, but it be^ 
came known, and a company was sent to guard hii 
from Long Pine. Not long after this a balf-bree 
killed another in a saloon row, near the fort, an 
Lieut. Cherry was detailed to arrest the murderepj 
Lieut. C. took with him a small squad of soldiers, 
and two Indian scouts. When they had been ou 
two days, the murderer was discovered in some rooS 
fastnesses, and as the Lieutenant was about to aecu: 
him, he was shot by one of the soldiers of the squad 
by the name of Locke, in order to let the fugitive es- 
cape. The murderer of Lieut- C. escaped in the coQ' 
fusion that followed, but Spotted Tail, chief of the 
Sioux Indians, who held the lieutenant in great es-^ 
teem, ordered out a company of spies under Cro* 
Dog, one of his under chiefs, to hunt hira down. 
They foJiowed his traiV \mt\\ nea^ Yort, Pierre, 
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iey found him iiuder arrest. They wanted to bring 
m back to Fort Niobrara, but were not allowed 
, He was tried and paid the penalty of life for 
!e— a poor return for eucli a one as Le had taken. 
He was evidently one of the band before men- 
led, but ignorant of this the lieutenant had chosen 
1 tp be a help, and instead was the taker of his 



When Crow Dog returned without the murderer 

' Lieut. C, Spotted Tail was very angry, and put 

1 under arrest. Soon after, when the Indians 

jwere about to start ou their annual hunt, S])otted 

1 would not let Crow Dog go, which made the 
1 etill greater. In the fall, when Spotted Tail 

i about to etart to Washington to consult about 
3)6 B^eney lands, Crow Dog had his wife drive his 
wi^rou up to Spotted Tail's tepee, and call hiiu out, 
when Crow Dog, who lay concealed in the wagon, 

2 up and shot him, and made his escape, but was 
y followed that after three days he eame into 

t Niobrara, and gave himself up. He has been 

J tried, and twice sentenced to death, but has 

ftin been granted a new trial, and is now a prison- 

; Fort Pierre, 

The new county is named Cherry in honor of the 

ieloved lieutenant. 

WHle taking tea, we inforniefl Lieut. Davis that 

3 our intention to return on a combination train 

l(. would Iffive Valeutiue about 3 o'clock. Finding 
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we would then Lave little time to i-eaeli tho train, be 
immediately ordered the ambukoco, and telephoned 
to hold the train a half hour our for arrival, as it 
waa then time for it to leave. And bidding our kind 
entertainers a hasty good bye, we were soon on our way. 
Although I felt I could not do Fort Niobrara and the^ 
strange beauty of the surrounding country justjce by 
cutting my visit so short, yet I vma glad to be off 01 
a day train, as the regular passenger train left after' 
niglit, and my confidence in the cow boys and the 
rough looking characters seen ou the street, waa not 
sufficiently established by their quiet demeanor of the 
morning to fancj' meeting a night train. The rid- 
dled sign-hoards showed that there was a great 
amount of ammunition used there, and we did not 
care to have any of it used on us, or our ^ood opin: 
of them spoiled by a longer stay, and, too, we wanted 
to have a daylight view of the country from there to 
Long Pine. So we did not teel sorry to see the dri- 
ver lash the four mules into a gallop. At the bridge, 
spanning the Niobrara, we met Kev. Herbert and 
a couple of others on their way to the fort, who told 
U8 they thought the train had already started; but 
the driver only iirged the mules to a greater speed, 
and as I clung to the side of the ambulance, I asked: 

"Do mules ever run off?" 

"Sometimes they do." 

" Well, do you think that is what these mules are 
doing now?" 
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"!No, I guess uut," 

And as if to make sure they would, he reached out 
I aud wielded tlie long lash whip, aud we uuderettfod 
that he not only wished to make the train on time, 
but also show US how soldier boys can drive "govern- 

Iment mules." The tbouglit that they were mules of 
^e " U. S." brand did not add to our ease of miud 
fcny, for we had always heard them quoted as the 
tery worst of mules. 
i Mrs. P. shook her head, and said she did believe 
Jtey were running off, and I got in a good j)osition to 
Inake a hasty exit if necessary, aud then watched 
them run. After all we enjoyed the ride of four and 
a half miles in less than 30 minutes, aud thanked the 
driver for it as he helped us into the depot in plenty 
|ef time for The train, 

Mr, Tucker brought us some beautiful specimens 

tbf petrified "wood — chips from a petrified log, found 

along the Minnechaduza, as a i-eminder of our trip 

J Valentine. Several cow boys were in the depot, 

It as quiet as in the morning. 

I employeil the time in gathering information 

,t the country from Mr. T. He informed me there 

i some good table-land beyond the bluffs, which 

would be claimed by settlers, and in a couple of years 

! large cattle ranches would have to go further 

It to find herding ground. They are driven west- 

1 just as the Indians and buffalo are, by the set- 

g up of the country. 
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Valentine is near the north boondary of the s 
is west of the lOOth meridian, and 295 miles d 
from the Missouri river. 

When alwtit ready to start, who should eoi 
board the tmin but the man whom I thought must l 
a pouy boy. 

"Oh,Mre.P.! that bad man is going too, and s 
We will have to travel in only a ba^age cat!" 

" Well, we cannot help ourselves now. The a 
balance has started back, and we cannot stay here, si 
we are compelled to go.'' 

Mr. T. remarked : 

"He does look like a bad man; but dou't yoi 
know you make your own company very often, and J 
am assured you will be well treated by the train-m 
and even that bad-looking man ; and to help you a 
1 can, I will speak to the conductor in your bebalSl 

The two chairs of the coach were placed at our u 
while the conductor and stranger occupied the to 
chest. One side-door was kept open that I might s; 
back and yet have a good view. Mrs. P., not in t 
least discomforted by our position, was soon noddi 
in her chair, aud I felt very much alone. 

" Where music is, his Satanic majesty cannot ( 
ter," I thought, and as I sat with book and pencil i 
hand, writing a few woixls now and tlien, I sang — ^ju 
loud enough to be heard, many of the good old h 
and songs, and ended with, " Dreaming of hi 
I wanted to make that man think of " home i 
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mother/^ if he ever had any. Stopping now and then 
to ask him some question about the country in the 
most respectful way, and as though he was the only 
one who knew anything about it, and was always 
answered in the most respectful manner. 

I sat near the door, and was prepared to jump 
right out into a sand-bank if anything should hap- 
pen ; but nothing occurred to make any one jump, 
only Mrs. P., when I gave her a pinch to wake her 
up and whisper to her "to please keep awake for I 
feel dreadful lonely." 

Well, all I got written was: 

Left Valentine about 3:30 in a baggage and mail 
car, over the sandy roads, now crossing the Niobrara 
bridge 200 feet long, 108 feet high; river not wide; no 
timber to be seen ; now over a sand fill and through 
a sand cut 101 feet deep, and 321 feet wide at top, 
and 20 at bottom. Men are kept constantly at 
work to remove the sand that drifts into the cuts. 

Thatcher, seven miles from V., a few faces peer 
up at the train from their dug-out homes, station 
house, and one 8x10 deserted store-house almost en- 
tirely covered with the signs, "Butter, Vegetables, 
and Eggs," out of which, I am told, thousands of 
dollars^ worth have been sold. Think it must have 
been canned goods, for old tin fruit cans are strewn 
all around. 

To our right is a chain of sand hills, while to the 
left it is a level grassy plain. The most of these 
8 
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lakelets, spiiketi of before, I am told, are only here 
during rainy seasons. Bainiug most of the time now. 

Arabia, one house, and a tent that gives it an 
Arabic look. 

Wood Lake, oug house. Named from a lakelet 
and one tree. Some one has taken a claim here, and 
built a sod hooae. Beyond this there is scarcely a 
house to be seeu. 

JoHNSTOWS, two houses, a tent, and water tank. 
Country taking on a better appearance — farm houses 
dotting the country in every direction, (.Country still 
grows better as we uear Ainsworth, a pretty little 
town, a little distance to the left. Will tell you of 
this place again. 

Crossing the Long Pine Creek, one mile west of 
Long Pine town, we reach Long Pine about six , 
o'clock. 

Mrs. P. says she does not care to go the rest of the 
way alone, so I have concluded to stop there over 
Sabbath. I feel like heaping praises and thanks 
upon these men who have so kindly considered our 
presence. Not even in their conversation with each 
other have I noticed the use of one slang or profane 
word, and felt like begging pardon of the stranger 
for thinking so wrongly of him. 

Allow me to go back and tell you of Ainsworth : 

Ainsworth is located near Bone creek, on the 
homestead of Mrs. N. J. Osborne, and Mr. HalJ. 
It is situated ou a gently rolling prairie, fifteen d 
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south of the Niobrara river, sand hills four miles 
south, and twelve miles west. Townsite was platted 
August, 1882, and now has one newspaper, two gen- 
eral stores, two hardware stores, two lumber yards, 
two land offices, two livery stables, one drug store, 
one restaurant, and a millinery, barber, blacksmith 
shop, and last of all to be mentioned, two saloons. A 
M. E. church is organized with a membership of thir- 
teen. 

I would take you right over this same ground, 
reader, after a lapse of seven months, and tell you of 
what I have learned of Ainsworth, and its growth 
since then. 

Brown county was organized in March, 1883, and 
Ainsworth has been decided as the county seat, as it 
is in the centre of the populated portion of the county. 
But the vote is disputed, and contested by the people 
of Long Pine precinct, so it yet is an undecided ques- 
tion. Statistics of last July gave $43,000 of assessed 
property ; eight Americans to one foreigner. I quote 
tljis to show that it is not all foreigners that go west. 

"The population of Ainsworth is now 360; has 
three banks, and a number of business houses have 
been added, and a Congregational church (the result 
of the labor of Rev. Joseph Herbert, during his va- 
cation months), a public building, and a $3,000 
school house. 

" Claims taken last spring can now be sold for from 
f 1,000 to $1,500. A bridge has been built across 
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the Xiobrara, due uorth of Ainsworth. There is i 
a goo<l deal of vacant govemmeDt land north of the , 
river, yet much of the best has been taken, but there 
ore several thousand acres, f^pod farm and grazing ■ 
land, yet vacant in the county. There is a continual4 
stream of land seekers coming in, and it is fast beingfl 
taken. The sod and log 'shanties,' are fast givinffi^ 
way to frame dwellings, and the face of the coiintiyS 
is beginning to assume a difi'erent appearance. Faifg 
quality of land is seliing ibr from three to ten dollars | 
per acre. 

" The weather has been so favorable (Dec. It, 
that farmers are still plowing. First frost occurred 
Sept. 26th. Mr. Cook, of this place, has about 8,000 
head uf cattle; does not provide feeti or shelter for 
them during the winter, yet loses very few. Some 
look fat enough for market now, with no other feed 
than the prairie grass. 

"School houses are now being built in nearly all 
the school districts. The voting population of the 
county at last election was 1,000. I will give you 
the production of the soil, and allow you to judge of 
its merit: Wheat from 28 to 35 bushels per acre; 
oats 60 to 80 busheb per acre; potatoes, weighing , 
3J pounds, aud 400 bushels per acre ; cabbage, 22 ' 
pounds " 

This information I received from Mr. P. 
McAudrew, who was so favorably impi-essed w 
the countiy, when on his visit, to Fort Nio 
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ne disposed of his Tribvne office, and returned, 
nd took a claim near the Stone Butte, of which I 
rave before spoken, and located at Ainsworth, 

I would add that Valentiue has not made much 
idvancement, as it is of later birth, and the cow-boys 
1 hold sway, verifying Mr, Tucker's stories as only 
true by added deeds of life-taking. 
Yoii may be interested in knowing what success 
V. Herl)ert had in preaching in such a place. He 
s of the first Sabbath: "Held services in the res- 
rant at ten a.m., with an audience of about twenty. 
Ine saloon beeper offered to close his bar, and give 
e the use of the saloon for the hour. All promised 
close their bars for the time, but did not, Theday 
18 very much as Saturday; if any difference the stores 
a more rushing business. As far as I was privi- 
\ to meet with the cow-boys, they treated me well. 
They molest tho'^e only who join them in their dis- 
^pations, and yet show fear of them. No doubt 
some very low characters among them, but 
Siere is chivalry (if it may so be called) that will not 
iJufook an insult to a lady. Many of them are fngi- 
from justice under assumed names; others are 
inaways from homes in the eastern states, led to it 
f exciting stories of western life, found in the cheap 
a of the times, and the accounts of such men as 
ames boys. But there are mauy who remember 
a other life. They spend most of their time during 
^e sommer in the saddle, seldom seeing any but their 
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companions. Their nights are spent rolled in their 
blanketu, with the sky for their roof and sod for a 
pillow. They all look older than their years woiil(^ 
warrant them in looking," 

Long Pine. 

AfttT suppiT I walked out to see the bridge across 
the Long Pine creek of whicJi I have before spoken. 
But I was too tire<l to enjoy the scenery and see it all, 
and concluded if the morrow was the Sabbath, there 
could be no harm in spending a part of it quietly s 
ing some of nature's grandenr, and returned to t 
Severance House anil retired early to have i 
night of nest. There is no bar connected with thij 
hotel, although the only one iu town, and a weary^ 
traveler surely rests the better for its absence. 

The morning was bright and pleasant, and Mrs. ] 
L. Glover, of Long Pine, Mr. H, L. Hubletz, ai 
Mr. L. A. Koss, of the colony, and myself start 
early for the bridge. 

It is 600 ieet in length, and 105 feet high. 
view obtained from it is grand indeed. Looking^ 
south the narrow stream is soon lost to view by its 
winding coni-se, but its way is marked by the cedai 
and pine trees that grow in its narrow valley, and ' 
which tower above the table-land just enough to be 
seen. Just above the bridge, from among the rocks J 
that jut out of the bank high above the water, se 
distinct springs gush and drip, and find their > 
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fwn the bauk into the stream below, mingling with 
e waters of the Pine aud ibrmiug ijuite a deep pool 
'clear water. But like other Nebraska waters it is 
t and away, and with a rush and ripple glides under 
e bridge, around the blnfis, and far away to the 
irth, until it kisses the waters of tlie Niobrara. We 
b follow its course north only a little way farther 
an we can south, but the valley and stream is wider, 
e bluifa higher, and the trees loftier. ^ 

It is not enough to view it at anch a distance, and 

height adds to grandeur more than deptli, we 
nt to get right down to the water's edgd and look 

at the strangely formed walls that hem them in. 

we cross the bridge to the west and down the steep 
ok, Cilingiug to bushes and branches to help us on 
r way, until we stop to drink from the springs. 
le water is cool and very pleasant to the taste. 
len stop on a foot bridge across the pool to dip our 
nds in the running water, and gather a memento 
im its pebbly bed. Ou the opposite shore we view 
I remains of a deserted dugout and wondered who 
mid leave so romantic a spot. Then along a well 

m path that followed the stream's winding way, 

nbingalong the bluffs edges, now pulling ourselves 
by a cedar bush, and now swinging down by a 

,pe-vine, we followed on until Mrs, G. remarked: 

ITiis is an old Indian path," which sent a cold wave 

rer me, and looking about, half expecting to see a 

idering Sioux, and not caring to meet so formid- 
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able a traveler on sudi a narrow pathway, I pro- 
posed that n'e would go no farther. So back to the 
bridge and beyond we went, following down the 
stream. 

Some places the bluSs rise gradoally to the table- 
land and are so grown with trees and bushes one can 
scarce tell them from Pennsylvania hills; but as a 
rule, they are steep, often perpendicular, from twenty- 
five to jteventy-five feet high, forming a wall of pow- 
dered sand and clay that is so hard and compact that 
we eould carve our initials, and many an F, F. I left 
to crumble away with the bluffe. 

laden with pebbles gathered from the highest 
points, cones from the pine trees, and flowers from 
the valley and sand bills, I went back from my 
Sabbath day's ramble with a mind full of wonder 
and a clear conscience. For had I not stood before 
preachers more powerfid and no less eloquent than 
many who go out well versed in theolt^y, and, too, 
preachers that have declaimed Grod'a wonderful works 
and power ever since He spake them into existence 
and will ever be found at their post until the end. 

Bat how tired we all were by the time we reached 
Mrs, G.'s home, where a good dinner was awaiting 
our whetted appetites ! That over, Mr. H. stole out to 
Sunday School, and Mr, R. sat down to the oi^n. 
But soon a familiar chord struck home to my heart, 
and immediately every mile of the distance that lay* 
between me aud home came before me. 
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"Homesick?" Yes; so homesick I almostfainteil 
with the first thought, but I slipped away, aud offeret! 
ap a prayer : my ouly help, but one that is all pow- 
erfiil in every hour aud need. 

Mr. Glover told us of a Mrs. Banks, living near 
!Long Pine, who had come from Pennsylvania, aud 
was very anxious to see some one from her nati\'e 
, and Mr. Ross and I went to call on her, and 
Jbund iier iu a lar^e double log house on the banks 
of the Pine — a very pretty spot they claimed three 
ycara'ago. Though ill, she was oveijoyed to see us, 
and said: 

" I heard of the colony from Pennsylvania, and 
told my husband I must go to see thera as soon as I 
was able. Indeed, I felt if I could only see some 
one from home, it would almost cure mel " 

It happened that Mr. R, knew some of her friends 
living in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and what a treat 
the call was to all of us ! She told us of their settling 
^ere, and how they had sheltered Crow Dog and Black 
Crow, when they were being taken away as priaon- 
How they, and the few families living along 
!he creek, had always held their Sabbath StJiool and 
prayer meetings in their homes, and mentioned Mr. 
Skinner, a neighbor living not far away, who could 
»U us so much, as they had been living tliei-e longer, 
md had had more experienee in pioneering. And on 
! went, along the creek over a half mile, to make 
ctother call. 
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We fouuci Mr. and Mrs. Skinner both so kind 
and interesting, and their home so crowded with cu- 
riosities, which our limited time would not allow us 
to examine, that we yielded to their solicitaticn, and 
promised to spend Monday with them. 

We finishwl the doings of our Sabbath at Long 
Pine by attending M. E. servicea at the school house, 
held by Rev. F. F. Thomas. 

Monday — Spent the entire day at the "Pilgrim's 
Retreat," as the Skinner homestead is called, enjoy- 
ing its romantic scenery, and best of all, Mrs, S.'a 
company. The house is almost hid by trees, which 
are leafing out, but above the tree tops, on the other 
side of the creek, "Dizzy Peak" lowers 150 ieet, 
high from the water's eclge. White Cliffs are sev- 
eral points, not so towering as Dizzy Peak. Hidden 
among these ciiflfe are several canyons irregular in 
shape and size. 

Mrs. S. took me through a full suite of rooms 
among these canyons; and "Wild Cat gulch," 400 
feet long, so named iu honor of the killing of a, 
wild cat within its walls by Adelbert Skinner, only a 
year ago, was explored. White Cliffs was dimbed, 
and tu-ed out, we sat ns down in the "parlor" of the 
canyons, and listened to Mrs. S.'s story of her trials 
and triumphs. There, I know Mre. S. will object ta 
that word, "triumph," for she says: "God led us 
there to do that work, and we only did our duty." 

We enjoyed listening to her story, as an earof 
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iristian spirit was so plaialy visible through it all, 
id we repeat it to ehow how God can and will care 
ir his children when they call upon him. 



[. a. SKINNERS STORY. 



" My husband had heen in very poor health for 
Hue time, and in the spring of IS79, with the hope 

t he would regain not only his health, but much 
B had spent in doctoring, we sought a home along 
e Niobrara. Ignorant of the existence of the " pony- 
)y clan," we pitched our tent on the south side of 
e river, about a mile from where Morrison's bridge 
S since been built ; had only been there a few days, 
ten a couple of young men came, one by the name 

Morrison, and the other "Doc Middleton," the 
ited leader of the gang of horse-thieves that sur- 
unded us, but who was introduced as Jaiues Sbep- 

d; who after asking Mr. S. if he was a minister, 
quested him to come to the little house across the 
ver (same house where I slept on the table) and per- 
pm a marriage ceremony. On the appointed eveu- 
5 Mr. 8. forded the river, and united him in mar- 

e with a Miss Richards. 
The room was crowded with armed men, " ready 
r a surprise from the Indians," they said, while the 
'oom laid hia arms off while the ceremony was 
; performed, Mr, S., judging the real character 
' the men, left as soon as his duty was performed. 
About a month after this, a heav^ ■re>Nra^ ■««& 
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offered for the arrest of Doc. Middleton, and two 
men, Llewellyn and Hazeu by name, came to Mid- 
dleton's tent that was hid away in a canyon, and 
falsely represented that they were authorized to pre- 
sent Mme papers to him, the signing of which, and' 
leaving the country, would recall the reward. His 
wife strongly objected, but he, glad to so free himselj 
— and at that time sick — signed the papers ; and tlien 
was told there was one more paper to sign, and request- 
ed to ride out a short way witli them. 

He cheerfully niofinted his pony and rode witl 
them, but had not gone far until Hazen fell behind 
and shot several times at him, badly wounding him, 
He in turn shot Hazen three times and left him fof 
dead. 

This hap^Teiied on Sunday morning, so near oi 
tent that we heard the shooting. Mr. S. was soon al 
the scene, and helped convey Hazen to our tent, aftei 
which Llewellyn fled. Middleton was taken to th( 
"Morriaon house." There the two men lay, not a 
mile apart. The one surrounded by a host of fol- 
lowers and friends, whose lives were already darH 
with crime and wickedness, and swearing vengeance 
on the betrayer of their leader, and also on anyone 
who would harbor or help him. The otlier, with 
only us two to stand in defiance of all their threats, 
and render him what aid we in our weakness could., 
And believing we defended a worthy man, Mr. 
declared he would protect him with his 
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would shoot anyone who would attempt to force an 
entrance into our tent. Fearing some would persist 
in coming, and knowing he would put his threats 
into execution if forced to it, I went to the brow of 
the hill and entreated those who came to turn back. 

When at last Mr. Morrison said he would go, 
woman's strongest weapon came to my help; my 
tears prevailed, and he too turned back, and we were 
not again disturbed. 

Our oldest boy, Adelbert, then 13 years old, was 
started to Keya Paha for a physician, and at night 
our three other little boys, the youngest but two 
years old, were tucked away in the wagon, a little 
way from the tent, and left in the care of the Lord, 
while Mr. S. and I watched the long dark night 
through, with guns and revolvers ready for instant 
action 

Twice only, when we thought the man was dying, did 
we use a light, for fear it would make a mark at long 
range. We had brought a good supply of medicine 
with us, and knowing well its use, we administered 
to the man, and morning came and found him still 
living. 

Once only did I creep out through the darkness 
to assure myself that our children were safe. 

Monday I went to see Middleton, and carried him 
some medicine which he very badly needed. 

After night-fall, Adelbert and the doctor came, 
and with them, two men, friends of Hazen, whom 
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they met, and who iuquired of the doutor of Hazeo'a j 
whereabouts. The doctor after assuring himeelf that 
they were his friends, told them his mission, and "' 
brought them along, and irith their help Hazen was I 
taken away that night in a wagon; they acting s 
guards, the doctor as nurse, and Mr. S. as driver, 

Hazen's home was in the south-east part of the 
atate; and they took him toColurabus, then the near- I 
est i-ailway point. Itwasagreatrelief when they were ^ 
safely started, but I was not sure they would be t 
lowed to land in safety. Mr. 8. would not be back j 
until Thursday, and there I was, all alone with the' 1 
children, my own strength nothing to depend on to \ 
defend myself against the many who felt indignant at j 
the course we had pursued. 

The nearest neighbor that we knew was truly j 
loyal, lived fifteen miles away. Of course I knew ] 
the use of firearms, but that was not much to depend 1 
upon, and sutfering from heart disease I was almost 
prostrated through the trouble. Threats were sent ' 
to me by the children that if Mr. S. dared to return, 
he would be shot down without mercy, and warning J 
us all to leave as quickly as possible if we would I 
save ourselves. I was helpless to do any thing but 
just stay and take whatever the Lord would allow to 
befall us. I expected every night that our cattle | 
would be run off, and we would be robbed of every- 
thing we had. One dejir old lady, who lived near, 
stayed a couple of nights with us, but at last Inl^ J 
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ne, for the safety of her life she could not come 
^in, and ui^ed me to go with her to her home. 
"Oh, Sister Robinson," I cried, "you must not 
leave me I " aiid then the thouglit came, how very 
lelfish of me to ask her to rlak her own life for my 
«ke, and I told her I could stay alone. 

When we were coming here, I felt the Lord was 
fading ua, and I could not refrain from singing, 

" Throuch this changing world below, 
Lead me gently, gently, as 1 go; 
Tmsting Thee. I cannot stray, 
I can never, never lose my way." 

jid my feith and trust did not fail me until I saw 
tfps. R. going over the lull to her liome, and my 
litter loaeiiness and helplessness came upon me with 

> much force, that I cried aloud, "Oh, Lord, why 
iidst you lead us into all this trouble?" But a 
roice seemed to whisper, "Fear not; they that are 
br thee are motg than they that are against thee." 
md immediately my faith and trust were not only 
«newed, but greatly strengthened, and I felt that 
t dwelt in safety even though surrounded by those 
who would do me hai-m. It was not long until 
tfra. R. came back, saying she had come to stay 
itrith me, for after she got home she thought how 
lelfish she had acted in thinking so much of her own 
)afety, and leaving me all alone. But I assured her 
ay fears were al! dispelled, and I would not allow 
^|o ssaiaiu. 
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Yet I could uot but feel uneasy about Mr. S., and 
especially as the appointed time for his return passed^ i 
and the time of ausioufi waiting and watching was ] 
lengthened out until the next Monday. 

On Sunday a company of soldiers came and took 
"Doc" Middleton a prisoner. Hie term in the pen- 
itentiary will expire in June, and I do hope he has 
learned a lesson thiit will lead him to a belter life; 
for he was i-ather a fine looking man, and is now , 
only thirty-two years old. 

(I will here add that Middleton leii the peniten- 
tiary at the close of his term seemingly a reformed J 
man, vowiug to leave the West with all hie bad|| 
deeds behind.) 

Llewellyn received $175 for his trouble, and J 
zsn $250 fur his death blow, for he only lived aboutl 
a year after he was shot. I must say we did not 
approve of the way in which they attempted to take! 
Middleton. I 

We did not locate there after all this happened,! 
but weut eight miles further on, to a hay ranch, and 
with help put up between four and five hundred 
tons of hay. We lived in constant watching even 
there, and only remained the summer, and came and 
homesteaded this place, which we could now sell for 
a good pi ice, but we do not care to try life on the 
the frontier again. 

In praise of the much talked-of cow-boys, I must 
say we never experienced any trouble from them, iftjg 
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lOugh many have found shelter for a night under 
■ roof; and if they came when Mr. S. was away, 

ley would always, without my asking, disarm them- 
elves, and hand their revolvers to me, and ask me 
1 lay them away until morning. This was done to 
Beure me that I yfos safe at their hands. 



I repeat her story woi-d for word as nearly a-? po.'*- 
Coble, knowing well I repeat ouly truth. 

And now to her collection of curiosities — but can 
mly mention a few : One was a piece of a Mastodon's 
jaw-booe, found along the creek, two feet long, with 
teeth that would weigh about two pounds. They 
unearthed the perfect skeleton, but aa it crumbled ou 
exposure to the air, they left it to harden before dis- 
turbing it; and when they returned much had been 
carried away. The liead was six feet long, and tusks, 
ten feet, of which they have a piece seven inches in 
length, fifls«n inches in circumference, and weighs 
eight pounds, yet it was taken from near the pomt. 
Mrs. S. broke a piece off and gave to me. It is a 
chalky white, and shows a growth of moss like 
that of moss ^ate. Slie has gathered from around 
viier home agates and moss agates and pebbles of all 
Aa she handed them to me one by one, 
lading them from a pink topaz to a ruby, I could 

t help touching them to my tongue to see if they 

i not taste ; they were so clear and rich-looking. 
Xt seemed odd to see a cbe&tnut buTT &\iiV '<v>!i.^ 
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cased a^ a curiosity. But what puzzloil me most 
was a beaver's tail and paw, and we exhausted our 
guessing powers over it, and then liad to be told. 
She gave it to me witli "numerous other thiDgs to 
carrj home as curiofiitJea, 

There are plenty of beaver along the creek, and 
I could scarcely be persuaded that some naughty 
George Washington with Lis little hatchet had not 
felled a number of trees, and hacked around, instead 
lof the beaver with only their four front teeth, 

Tlie timber along the creek is burr oak, black wal' 
nut, white ath, pine, cedar, liackberry, elm, iron- 
wood, aud cotton-wood. I was sorry to hear of 
saw mill being in operation on the ereek, sawing u[^ 
quite a good deal of lumber. 

Rev. Thomas makes his home with Mr. Skinneryi 
und from him I learned he was the first minister that- 
held services in Long Pine, which was iu April, '82, 
in the railroad eating house, and has since held r^- 
ular services every two weeks. Also preaches at 
Ainsworth, Johnstown, Pleasant Dale, and Brinker- 
hoif; only seventy of a membership in all. 

Well, the pleasantest day must have an end, ani} 
after tea, a swing between the tall oak trees of theot, 
dooryard, another drink from the spring across thd; 
creek, a pleasant walk and talk with Miae Flora 
Kenaston, the school-mistress of Long Pine, another 
look at Giddy Peak aud White Clit6, and "Tramp 
tramp, tramp," on the oT^aa, va 'mIvwK Mr. S. joined, 
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Bor he was one of the Yankee soldier boys froiu York 

tate, and with many thanks and promises of re- 

lubrance, I leave my uewly-forfiied friends, carry- 

r with me tokens of their kindness, but, best of all, 

fond memories of my day at "Pilgrim.'s Retreat." 

But before I leave on the train to-night I must 
ell yon of the beginning of Long Pine, and what it 
Sow is. The town was located in June, '81. The 
rst train was run the following October. Mr. T. 
H. Glover opened the first store. Then came Mr. 
H. J. Severance and pitched a boarding tent, 14x16, 
from which they fed the workmen on the railroad, 
!ommoclating fifty to eighty men at a meal. But the 
tent was followed by a good hotel which wa.s opened 
ajm Thanksgiving day. Now there is one bank, two 
reneral stores, one hardware, one grocery, one drug, 
tnd one feed store, a billiard hall, saloon, and a res- 
iuraot. Population 175. 
Prom a letter rece'ved from C. B. Glover, written 
aember 16, I glean the following: 
" You would scarcely recognize Long Pine as tlie 
pittle village you visited last May. Tliere have been 
B. good many substantial buildings put up since then. 
Notably is the railroad eating house, 22x86, ten two- 
story buildings, and many one-story. Long Pine is 
now the end of both passenger and freight division. 
^The Brown County bank has moved into their 20x40 
W»f-8tory building; Masonic Hall occupying the sec- 
kbd story. The W. A. R. occupying t\ie Ml^i-^t twna. 
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uf I. H. Skinner's hardware, where also religious 
services are regularly held. Preparations are being 
made for a good old fashioned Christniaa tree. The 
high school, under the able raauagmeot of Rev. M. 
Ijaverty, is proving a success in every sense of the 
woi-d. Mr, Ritterbush is putting in a $10,000 flour- 
ing mill on the Piue, one-half mile from towu, also 
a saw mill at the same place. The saw mill of Mr. 
Upstill, on the Pine, three-fourths mile from town, 
has been running nearly all summer sawing pine and 
black walnut lumber. Crops were good, wheat go- 
ing thirty biishels per acre, and corn on sod thirty- 
Vegetables big, A potato raised by Mr. Sheldon, 
near Morrison's bridge, actually measured twenty-four 
inches in circumference, one way, and twenty and 
half short way. It was sent to Kansas to show what 
the sand hills of north-western Nebraska can pro- 
duce. Our government lands are fast disappearing, 
but by taking time, and making thorough examina- 
tion of what is left, good homesteads and pre-emptions 
can be had by going back from the railroad ten, fifteen, 
and twenty miles. 

" The land here is not all the same grade, a portioil, 
being fit for nothing but grazing. This is why peo- 
ple cannot locate at random. Timber culture relin- 
quishments are selling for from $300 to $l,000i 
dee<led lands from $(500 to $2,000 per 160 acres. 
Most of this land has been taken up during the past 
jear. 
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" I have made an eatimate of the government laud 
itill lutaken in our county, and find as follows : 

"Brown county has 82 townships, 3(> sections to a 

township, 4 quarters to a section, 11,808 quarter sec- 

We have about 1,500 voters. Allowing one 

claim to each voter, as some have tvto and others none, 

t will leave 10,308 claims standing open for entry 

T the homestead, pre-emption, and timber culture 



" Long Pine is geographically in the center of the 
50imty, and fifteen miles south of the Niobrara river, 
Begarding the proposed bridge across the river, it is 
Bot yet completed; think it will be this winter." 

From an entirely uninterested party, and one who 
^nows the country well, I would quote: "Should say 
that perhaps one-third of Brown county is too sandy 
for cultivation ; but a great portion of it will average 
favorably with the states of Michigan and Indiana, 
ftnd I think further developments will prove the sand- 
liilU that so many complain of, to be a good produc- 
ing soil." 

Water is good and easily obtained. 

The lumber and trees talked of, are all in the nar- 
t valley of the creek, and almost completely hid by 
ifa depth, so that looking around on the table-land, 
Ot a tree is to be seen. All that can be seen at a dis- 
iDce is the tops of the tallest trees, which look like 
bushes. Long Pine and Valentine are juat the oppo- 

e IB sceueiy. 
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The sand-hills seen about Long Pine, and i 
throngh this country, are of a clear, white sand. 

But there, the train is whistling, and I must f 
Though my time has been so pleasantly and proiita 
bly spent here, yet I am glad to be eastward boundi 

Well, I declare ! Here is Mr. McAndrew and hi 
mother on their way back from Valentine, and alsc 
the agent, Mr. Gerdes, who says he was out on tht 
Keya Paha yesterday (Sunday) and took a big orda 
from a new merchant just opening a store near thj 
colony. 

Mr. McA. says they had a grand good time at th 
Fort, but not so pleasant was the coming from VaJ 
entiue to-night, as a number of the cow boys seen afl 
the depot Satni-day morning are aboard t 
drinkiug, playing cards, and grew quite loud over tl 
betting. As he and hia mother were the only p 
gers besides them, it was very unpleasant. Th 
roughest one, he tells me, was the one I took for i 
ranch owner; and the most civil, the one I though 
had known a better life. And there the poor boy laj 
monopolizing five seats tor his sole use, by turaiBj 
three, and taking the cushions up from five, four to liq 
on, and one to prop up the back of tJie middle s 
It is a gift given only to cow boys to monopolize s 
much room, for almost anyone would sooner hang 
themselves to a rack, than ask that boy for a seat ; s 
he and his companions are allowed to quietly sleep. 

How glad we are to reach Stuart at last, and to b 
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eleometl by Mrs. Wood in the " wee sma' " hours 

ith ; " Glad you are safe back." 

Stuart at the opening of 1880 was an almost un- 

Ducbed prairie spot, 219 milea from Missouri Val- 

, Iowa; but in Jnly, 1880, Mr. John Carberry 

rougbt his family from Atkinson, and they had a 

Fourth" all to themselves on their newly taken 

ome&tead, which now forms a part of the town plat, 

rveyod in the fall of '81 ; at that time having but 

wo occupants, Carberry and Halleck. In Novem- 

■, the same year, the first train puffed into the new 

ni of Stnart, SO named, in honor of Peter Stuart, 

Scotchmau living on a homestead adjoining the 

i-site on the south. 
Reader, do you know how an oil town is built up? 
Tell, the building up of a town along the line of a 
tern railroad that opens up a new, rich country, 
! very ranch the same. One by one they gather at 
, until the territory is tested, then in numbers, 
Qming from everywhere. 
But the soil of Nebraska is more lastiug than the 
idden sea of oil of Pennsylvania, so about the only 
cSEerence is that the western town is permanent, 
'emporary buildings are quickly erected at first, and 
lea the substantial ones when time and money are 
lore plenty. 
8o "stirring Stuart" gathered, until we now count 
e church (Pres.), which was used for a school room 
rt winter, two hotels, two general stores, principal of 
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which is Mr. John Skirviiig, two hai-dware aud larirt 
implement stores, one drug store, two lumber yards^^ 
a harness and blacksmith shop, and a bank, 

Not far from Stuart, I am told, was an ludiai^ 
camping ground, which was visitecl but two yea 
ago by about a hundred of them, " tenting again o 
the old camp ground." And I doubt not but ibt 
the winding Elkhorn has liere looked on wildi 
scenes than it did on the morning of the 27tli ( 
April, '83, wheu the little party of 65 colonist^ 
stepped down and out from their homes in the oldf 
"Keystone" into the "promised land," and shot t 
the telegraph pole, and missed it. But I will not p 
peat the story of the first chapter. 

Now that the old year of '83 has fled since t 
time of whieh I have written, I must add what im-^ 
provements, or a few at least, that the laj^se of tlmefl 
has brought to the little town that ean very apprc 
priately be termed " the Plymouth roek of the N, '. 
A. C." 

From The Stuart Ledger we quote: The Method-I 
ista have orgauj^zed with a membership of twenty«i 
four, and steps have been taken for the building of ft 
church. Services now held every alternate Sunday-] 
by Rev, Mallory, oi'Keya Paha, in the Presbyterian 
church, of which Rev, Benson is pastor. Union 
Sunday school meets every Sunday, also the Bond of 
Hope, a temperance organization. A new school J 
house, 24x42, where over 60 children gather to be tit 
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tructed by Mr. C, A. Manville aud Miss Mamie 
J Woods. An opera house 22x60, two stories liigli, 
t Mrs. Arter'a building, 18x24, two stories. Two M. 
LD.'s have been added, a dentist, and & photographer, 
lit is useless to attempt to quote all, so will close witli 
Kmuaic from tlie Stuart Cornet Band. Fi-om a letter 
I received from "Sunny Side" from the pen of Mrs. W. 
|"W. Warner, Dec. 24: " Population of Stuart is now 
an increase of 70 within the last two months.' 
I Building is still progressing, and emigrants continue 
o come in their '.'schooners.' 
"No good government land to be had near town. 
I Soil from one to three feet deep. First frost Oct, 11. 
[ First snow, middle of November, hardly enough to 
I speak of, and no more until 22d of December." 

But to return to our atory. My "Saratoga was 
"traveling companion" of my own thinking up, 
it much more convenient, and which served as 
satchel and pillow. For the benefit of lady readers, 
I will descriije it;* make-up. Two yards of cloth, de- 
aired width, bind ends with tape, and work corres- 
ponding eyelet holes in both ends, and put on pockets, 
closed with buttons, aud then fold tlie ends to the 
middle of the cloth, and sew up the sides, a string to 
I lace the ends togetlier, and your satchel is ready to 
I pus your dress skirts, or mine at least, in full length ; 
l-roll or fold the satchel, and use a shawl-strap. I did 
r. not want to be burdened and annoyed witli a trunk, 
I and improvued the above, aad wa» le&Uy au'c^'c\»^ 
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at its worth as a traveling companion; so aiuch can ' 
be carried, and smoother than if folded in a trunk or 
common satchel ; and also used as a pillow. This 
with a convenient hand -satchel was all I used. These 
packed, and good-byes said to the remaining colon- J 
ists, and the dear iriends that had been friends in-l 
deed to me, and kissing "wee Nellie" last of all, 1 1 
bid farewell to Stuart. I 

The mcmn had just risen to see me ofi'. Again 1 1 
am with friends. Mr. Lahaye, one of the colonists, J 
was returning to Bradford for his family. Mrs. I 
Peck aod her daughter, Mrs. Shank, of Stuart, were J 
also aboard. J 

Of Atkinson, nine miles east of Stuart, I have 1 
since gleaned the following from an old schoolmate, J 
Rev. A. C. Spencer, of that place: "When I came to 1 
Atkinson, first of March, '83, 1 found two stores, two I 
hotels, one drug store, one saloon, aud three resi- I 
deuces. Now we have a population of 300, a large M 
school building (our schools have a uine month's se»- 1 
sion), M. E. and Presbyterian churches, each costing J 
about $2,000, a good grist mill, and one paper, the 1 
Atkinson Crraphic, Mveral stores, and many other 1 
conveniences too numerous to mention. Last March, I 
but about fifty voters were in Atkinson precinctj I 
now about .500. There ha.'^ been a wonderful iinjui- I 
gration to this part of Holt county during the past I 
su^nmer, principally from Illinois, Wisconsin, and I 
Iowa, though quite a number from Ohio, Pennsyl- J 



ania, and New York. Six miles east of this place, 
vhere not a house was to be seen the 15th of last 
larch, is now a finely settled community, with a 
ehool house, Sunday school, and preaching every 

weeks. Some good government lands can be had 
ight to twenty-five miles from town, but will all be 
akeo by next May. Atkinson is near the Elkhorn 
iv^r, and wat«r is easily obtained at 20 to 40 feet. 
^9oal is seven to ten dollars per ton," 

1 awoke at O'Neill just in time to see all but seven 
f our crowded coach get oiF. Some coming even 

I Valentine, a distance of 114 miles, to attend 
Lobinson's circus — but shows are a rarity here. The 
^ht of a rising situ made a pleasing view of O'Neill 
1 surrounding country: the town a little distance 
bora the depot, gently rolling prairie, the river with 
B fringe of willow bushes, and here and there set- 

i" homes with their culture of timber. 
O'Neill was founded in 1875 by Gen. O'Neill, a 
aider of the Fenians, and a colony of his own coun- 
^men. It is now the county seat of Holt county, 
od has a populatii^n of about 800. Has three 
Marches, Catliolic, Presbyterian, and M. E,; com- 
lunity is largely Catholic. It has three papers. The 
frontier, Holt County Bannei; both republican, and 
yNeill Tribune, Democratic, and three saloons. It 
I about a mile from the river. Gen. O'Neill died a 
Bw years ago in Omaha. 
Neligh, the county seat of Antelope county, is sit- 
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tiatal near the Elkhorn, which is 100 to 125 feet 
wide, aud 3 to 6 feet deep at this point. The town 
was platted Feb., 1873, by J. D. Neligh. Railroad 
was fompleted, and trains eoramenced running Aug. 
29, '80. Gates coll^ located at Neligh by the Co-' 
lum bus Congregational Association, Aug. '81. U.S. 
land office removed to Neligh in '81. M, E. church, 
built in '83. County seat located Oct. 2, '83. Court 
house in course of erection, a private enterprise by the. 



I quote from a letter received from J, M. Coleman, 
and who has also given a long list of the bu^neea 
houses of Neligh, but it is useless to repeat, as eveiy 
department of business and trade is well repi-esentedj 
and is all a population of 1,000 enterprising people 
will bring into a western town. 

To write up all the towns along the way would 
but to repeat much that has already been Baid 
others, and the story of their added years of existeii 
that has made them what the frontier towns of to-day 
will be in a few years. Then why gather or gleaoi 
fnrOier? 

The valley of the Elkhorn is beautiful and intep 
esting in its bright, new robes of green. At Battlt 
Creek, near Norfolk, the grass was almost weaving 
high. 

It was interesting to note the advance in tlw 
growth of vegetation as we went south through Mad- 
JBon, Stanton, Cuming and Dodge oonnties. 
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Tliat this chapter may be complete, I would add 
all I know of the road to Missouri Valley — its start- 
ing point — and for this we have Mr. J. B. Buchanan 
for authority. 

There waa once a small burg called DeSoto, about 
Sve railea south of the present Blair, which was located 
f the 9. C & P .B. B. company in 1869, and named 
Hbr the veteran, John I. Blair, of Blairatown, New 
Bersey, who was one of the leading spii'ite in the 
Tiailding of the road. Blair being a railroad town 
soon wholly abflorbed DeSoto. The land was worth 
$1.25 peracre. To-day Blair has at least 2,500 of a 
population; is the prosperous county seat of Washing- 
ton county. Land in the vicinity is worth from 
825.00 to $40.00 peracre. The soil has no superior; 
this year showed on an average of twenty-five bushels 
of wheat per acre, and ordinarily yields sixty to eighty 
bushels of corn. Land up the Elkhorn Valley five 
years ago was ^2.50 to |8.00 per acre, now it ia 
worth from $12.00 to $30.00. 

The S. C. & P. R. B. proper waa built from Sioux 
City, Iowa, and reached Fremont, Nebraska, in 1868. 
It had a small land grant of only about 100,000 
^acree. The Fremont, Elkhorn Valley and Missouri 
r Bailroad waa organized and^ulisequently built 
pom Fremont to Valentine, the direct route that 
lature made from the Missouri river to the Black 
Sills. 
As to the terminus of this road, no oxve -j^A, V.wq'n%. 
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Whether, or when it will go to the Pacific coast is a 
question for the future. The Missouri river proper 
is about 2,000 feet wide. In preparing to bridge it 
the channel has been confined by a system of willow 
mattress work, until the bridge channel is covered by 
three spans 333 feet each or 1,000 feet. The bridge 
is«60 feet above water and rests on four abutments 
built on caissons sank to the rock fifty feet beneath 
the bed of the river. This bridge was completed in 
November, 1883, at a cost of over $1,000,000. 

But good-bye, reader; the conductor says this is 
Fremont, and I must leave th^ S. C. for the U. P. R- 
R. and begin a new chapter. 
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T ttae H. p. B. B. from North Platte to Omaha and Liocoln. 
A deecription of the great Platte Valley. 

I felt rather lonely after I had bid good-bye to 

by firieodg, but a depot is uo place to stop and thiak, 

straightway atteuded to putting some unaeoessary 

E in the care of the baggage- maater until I re- 

, who said: "Just passed a resolution to-day 

3 charge storage on baggage that is left over, but if 

u will allow me to remove the check, I will care for 

t without charge." One little act of kindness shown 

e already. 

At the U. P. depot I introdu(!ed myself to Mr. Jay 
teytiolds, ticket agent, who held letters for me, and 
■ ticket over the U. P. road, which brother had 
Bcured and left in his care. He greeted me with; 
I to know you are safe. Miss Fulton, your 
brotlier was disappointed at iiot meeting you here, 
and tel^raphed but could get no answer. Feared 
you had gone to Valentine and been shot." 

* Am sorry to have caused him so much uneasi- 

neae," I replied, "but the tel^;ram came to Stuart 

when I was out at the location, and so could not let 

him hear from me, which is one of the disadvantages 

. Qf-colonizing on the frontier." 
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" Your brother said he would direct your letters in 
my care, and 1 have been inquiring for you — Imt you 
must stop on your retura and see the beauties of Fre- 
mont. Mrs. Reynolds will be glad to meet you," 

Well, I thought, more friends to make the way- 
pleasant, and as it was not yet train time, I went to 
the post-ofifice. The streets were thronged with peo- 
ple observing Decoration day. It was a real treat to 
see the blooming flowers and green lawns of tl 
"Forest City;" I was almost tempted to pluck 
snow-ball from a bush in the railroad garden. I 
certainly was carried past gi-eener fields as the train 
bounded westward along the Platte valley, tiian I 
had seen north on the Elkhorn. 

The Platte river is a broad, shallow stream, wil 
low banks, and barren of everything but sand. Now 
we are close to its banks, and again it is lost m the 
distance. The valley is very wide; all the land oc- 
cupied and much under cultivation. 

I viewed the .setting sun through tlie spray of a 
fountain in the railroad garden at Grand Island, 
tinging every drop of water with ite amber light, 
making it a beautiful sight. 

Grand Island is one of the prettiest places along- 
the way, named from an island in the river forty 
miles long and from one to three miles wide. I wa» 
anxious to see Kearney, but darkness settled down 
and hindered all further aight^seeing. 

The coach was arowded, and on« ^oov old gentle- 
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I was '' conlideoced " out of sixty dollars, which 
made him almost sick, but his wife deolai-es, " It is 
t good for him — no business to let the mau get his 
'Siaud on his money 1" 

" I will turn your seats for you, ladies, as soon aa 
i; have room," the conductor says; but the lady go- 
g to CheyeDoe, who shares my seat, assisted, and 
e turn our aeats witliout help, and I, thinking of 
The old gentleman's experience, lie on my pocket, 
and put my gloves on to protect my ring from slid- 
ing off, and sleep until two o'clock, when the con- 
ductor wakes me with, "Almost at North Platte, 
(.Miss." 

I had written Miss Arta Cody to meet me, but did 

tjiot know the hour would be so unreasonable. I 

jBcarcely expected to find her at the depot, but there 

[she was standing in the chilly night air, ready to 

Kwelcome me with, *' I am so glad you have come, 

Frances ! " 

We had never met before, but had grown quite 

H&miliar through our letters, and it was pleasant to be 

reived with the same familiarity and not as a 

We were quickly driven to her home, 

ind found Mrs, Cody waiting to greet me. 

To tell you of all the pleasures of my visit at the 

lome of" Buflklo Bill," and of the trophies he has 

■■gathered from the hunt, chase, and trail, and seeing 

and hearing much that was interesting, and gleaning 

much of the real life of the noted weatefu acovA ^^q'hn. 

10 
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Mi^.C, whom we found to be a lady ot'i-ofinemenland 
pleasing manners, would make a long story, -Their T 
heautifiil home is nicely situated one-halt' rail e from I 
the auburbs of North Platte. The family consists of 1 
three daughters: Arta, the eldest is a true brunette, 
with clear, dark complexion, black hair, perfect fea- 
tures, and eyes that arc beyond description in color and 
expression, and which sparkle with the girlish life of J 
the sweet teens. Her education has by no means f 
been neglected, but instead is taking a thorough course I 
in boarding school. Orra, a very pleasant but deli- 
rate child of eleven summers, with her father's finely I 
cut features and his generous big-heartednesa ; and 1 
wee babe Irma, the cherished pet of all. Their only 
son, Kit Carson, died young. 

It is not often we meet mother, daughters, an<I 
sisters so affectionate us are Mrs. C, Arta, and Orm. 
Mr. Cody's life is not a home life, and the mothee 
and daughters cliug to each other, trying to fill thrg 
void tlie husband and father's almost constant ab-<fl 
sence makes. He has araas.sed enough of this world'sia 
wealth aiid comfort to quietly enjoy life with his T 
family. But a quiet life would be so contrary to I 
the life he has always known, that it could be no en-J 
joyment to him. 

To show how from his early boyhood, he drift«ill 
into the life of the "wild west," and which has be-T 
come second nature to him, I quote the following 
from " The Life of Buffalo Bill." 
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Hia father, Isaac Cody, waa one of the original 
' surveyors of Davenport, Iowa, and for several years 
drove stage betweeji Chicago and Davenport, Was 
also justice of the peace, and served one term in tlie 
legislature from Iowa. Removed to Kansas in 1852, 
' and established a trading post at Salt Creek Valley, 
near the Kickapoo Agency. At this time Kansas 
was occupied by numerous tribes of Indians who 
were settled on reservations, and through the terri- 
tory ran the great highway to California and Salt 
Lake City, traveled by thousands of gold-seekers and 
Mormons. 

Living so near the Indians, " Billy " soon became 
acquainted with their language, aud joined them iu 
I their sport, learning to throw the lance and shoot 
with bow and arrow. 

In 1854 his father spoke in public in favor of the 
I Enabling Act, that had just passed, and was twice 
f stabbed in the breast by a pro-slaveiy mau, and by 
i.this class his life was constantly threatened; aud 
\ made a burden from ill health caused by the wounds, 
I until in '57, when he died. After the mother and 
; children all alone had prepared the body for burial, 
in the loft of their log cabin at Valley Falls, a party 
p of armed men t^ame to take the life that hud just gone 
[■out. 

Billy, their only living son, was their mainstay 

1 support, doing service as a herder, and giving 

earnings to his mother. The first bluod W 
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brought was in a quarrel over a little scIiool-^M 
sweet^heart, during the only term of achool he ever 
attended, and thinking he had almost killed his little 
boy adversary, lie fled, and took i-efuge in a freight 
wagon going to Fort Kearney, which toolc him froia 
home for (brtj- days, and then returned to find he 
was freely forgiven for the slight wound he had in- 
flicted. Later he entered the employ of the great 
freighters, Russell, Majors & Waddell, his duty be- 
mg to lielp with a large drove of beef cattle going to 
Salt Lake City to supply Gfen, A. S. Johnson's army, 
then operating against the Mormons, who at that time 
were so bitter that they employed the help of the In- 
dians to massacre over-land freighters and emigrants. 
The great freighting business of this firm was done in 
wagons carrying a capacity of 7,000 pounds, and 
drawn by from eight to ten teams of oxen. A traia 
consisted of twenty-five wagons. We must remem- 
ber this was before a railroad spanned the continent, 
and was the only means of transportation beyond the 
states. 

It was on his first trip as freight boy that Billy 
Cody killed his first Indian. When just beyond old 
Ft. Kearney they were surprised by a party of In- 
dians, and the three night herders while rounding up 
the cattle, were killed. The rest of the party re- 
treated after killing several braves, amd when near 
Plum Creek, Billy became separated from the rest, 
aad seeing au Indiau peervng a.t him over the 
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of the creek, took aim and brought to tlie dust Ills 
firet Indian. This " first shot" won for him a name 
and notoriety enjoyed by none nearly so young as he, 
and tilled him with ambition and daring for the life 
he has since led. Progressing from fi*eight boy to 
pony express rider, stage driver, hunter, trapper, and 
Indian scout in behalf of tlie government, which of- 
fice he filled well and was oneof the best, if not the 
very best, scouts of the plains; was married in March, 
'65, to Miss Louisa Fredrica, of French descent, of St. 
Louis; was elected to legislature in 1871, but the 
place was filled by another while he continued hisex- 
faibitioDS on the stage. 

When, any one is at loss for a name for anything 

they wish to speak of, they just call it buffalo and 

as a consequence, there are buffiilo gnats, buSklo birds, 
buffalo fish, buffalo beans, peas, berries, moss, grass, 
burrs, and "Buffalo Bill," a title given to William 
Cody, when he furnished buflalo meat for the U. P. 
R. R. builders and hunted with the Grand Duke 
Alexis, and has killed as high as sixty-nine in one 
day. 

I did not at the time of visiting North Platte 
think of writing up the country so generally, so did 
not make extra exertions to see and learn of the coun- 
tay as I should have done. And as there was a 
shower almost every afternoon of my stay, we did 
not get to drive out as Miss Arta and I had planned 
,.te do. North PJatte, the county-^^, oi YA-acsSva. 
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coiuity, is located 291 miles west of Omaba, i 
2,789 feet above the sea level, between and near the I 
junction of the Korth and South Platte rivers. The ' 
U. P. R. B, was finished to this point first of December, 
1866, and at Christmas time there were twenty build- 
ings erected on the town site. Before the advent of 
the railroadj when all provisions had to be freighted, J 
one poor raeal cost from one to two dollars. 

North Platte is now nicely built up with good I 
homes and business houses, and rapidly improving I 
in every way. The United States Land office of the I 
western district embraces the government land ofl 
Cheyenne, Keith, Lincoln, a part of Dawson, Froutier, T 
Gosper,and Custer counties and all unorganized terri- I 
tory. AH I can see of the surrounding country is ' 
very level and is used for grazing land, as stock rais- 
ing is the principal occupation of the people. Alkali 
is quite visible on the surface, but Mrs. C. says both it < 
and the sand are fast disappearing, and the rainfall I 
increasing. No trees to be seen but those which have | 
been cultivated, 

Mrs. C. in speaking of the insatiable appetite and 1 
stealthy habits of the Indians, told of a dinner she I 
had prepared at a great expense and painstaking for 1 
six officers of Ft, McPhersou, whom Mr. C. had in- : 
vited to share with him, and while she was receiving * 
them at the front door six Indians entered at a rear 
door, surrounded the table, and without c 
cafFJ'ng knife, were devouvmg^^et m.ceV'j loaswA. livvils.- 
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ens and hlgbly enjoying the good tilings they had 
ibund when they were discovered, which was not ud- 
tii she led the way to the dining room, thinking witli 
80 much pride uf the delicacies she had prepared, and 
how they would enjoy it. 

Well, the dinner was completely spoiled by the 
six uninvited guests, but while I cried with mortifi- 
(^tion, the officers laughed and enjoyed tlie joke." 

Ft. MePbcrson was located eighteen mileB east of 
North Plattfi, but was abandoneti four years ago. 

Notwithstanding tlieir kindness and entertaining 
liome I was anxious to be on the home way, and bid- 
ing Mrs. C. and Arta good-bye at the depot, I left 
Monday evening i'or Plum Creek. 

How little I thought when I kissed the dear child 
Orra good-bye, and whom I had already learned to 
love, that I would have the sad duty of adding a trib- 
ute to her memory. Together we took my last walk 
•bout their home, gatheriug pebbles from their gravel 
walks, flowers from the lawn and leaves from the 
trees, for me to carry away. 

I left her a very happy child over the anticipation 
of a trip to the cast where the family would join Mr. 
Cody for some time. I cannot do better than to quot* 
from a letter received from the sorrow-stricken 
mother. 

"Orra, my precious darling, that promised so fair, 
was called from us on the 24th of October, '83, and we 
■ rem&ina to Rocti^ler, T^. "^-t wA ^si^ 
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tliem by the side of her little brother, in a grave 
liued with evergi-eens and flowers. When we visited 
the sacred spot last summer, she said: 'Mamma, 
won't you lay me by brother's side when I die?' Oh, 
how soon we have had to grant her request! If it J 
was not for the Lope of heaven and again meeting 1 
there, my affliction would be more than I could bear,.! 
but I have consigned her to Him who gave my lovely M 
child to me for these short years, and can say, 'Thyl 
will be done,' " ■ 

Night traveling again debarred our seeing much I 
that would have been interesting, but it was my most I 
convenient traiii,and an elderly lady from Ft Collins^ I 
Colorado, made the way pleasant by telling of howl 
they had gone to Colorado i'rom Iowa, four years I 
ago, and now could not be induced to return. Lived ■ 
at the foot of mountains thai had never been withoi^tl 
a snow-cap since she lirst saw them. I 

Arrived at Plum Creek about ten o'clock, and aa;| 
I had no friends to meet me here, asked to be directed! 
to a hotel, and remarked that we preferred a temper-4 
ancc hotel. " That's all the kind we keep here," the I 
gentleman replied with an injured air, and I was J 
shown to the Johnston House, I 

I had written to old friends and neighbors who I 
had left Pennsylvania about a year ago, and located I 
twenty-five miles south-west of Plum creek, to meet I 
me here; but letters do not find their way oat to Uie I 
JittJe sod post-offices very promptly, and as I waited J 
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leir coming TuLsday, I spent the day in gathering of 
It lairly history of Plena Creek, 

Throagli the kindness of Mrs, E. D. JobDston, we 
ere introduced to Judge R. B. Pierce, who came 
om Maryland to Plum Creek, in April, 1873, and 
ras soon after elected county judge, which office he 
ill holds. He told how they had found no signs of 

town but a station liouse, and lived in box-cars 
ith a family of five children until he built a house, 
'hich was the first dwelling-honee on tlie present 
iwn-site. One Daniel Freeman had located and 
latted a town-site one mile east, but the railroad 
impany located the station just a mile further 
est. 

Judge Pierce gave me a supplement of the Dawson 
bounty PioTwei', of date July 20th, 1876, from which 
gather the following history : 

" On June 26th, 1871, Grov. W. H. James issued a 

roclamation for the organization of the county. At 

first election, held July 11, '71, at the store of D, 

3eman, there were but thirteen votes cast, and the 
ntire population of the county did not exceed forty 
)uls, all told. But the Centennial Fourth found 

population of 2,716 prosperous people, 614 of 

rhom are residents of Plum Creek, which was incor- 

orated Marcli, 1874, and named for a creek a few 

liles east tributary to the Platte; and which in old 

g days was an important point. 

" IXbe creek rises in a bluffy region awd fio"*)?. TiQ\*i^- 
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east, the bluf^ affording good htdiDg places for th ' 
stealthy IndiaDS. 

"Among the improvements of the time b a bridg-" ^ 
spanning the Platt« river, three miles south of lli^^"^ 
town, the completion of which was celebrateit Ju!;^^^ 
4tb, '73, and was the first river bridge weat of Co- 
lumbus. 

"In '74 the court house was built. We will quoted 
in full of the churches, to show that those who g 
west do not always leave their religion behind. 
early as 1 867, the liev. Father llyan, of the Catholiiir^ -'*' 
church, held services at the old station house. In*^*" 
the fall of '72, Rev. W. Wilson organized the firstr*^ 
Methodist society in the county, with a membersbip'E^K.I 
of about thirty. In April, '74, Right Rev. Biahop*^^'! 
Clarkson oi^nized Plum Creek pari8h,aad a church M=9 
was built in '75, which was the first church built ui *^^*' 
the town. In '74 the Missionary Baptist Society" was ^^^^ 
formed. In '73 the Presbyterian congregation was ^^*^ 
organized by Itev. S. M. Robinson, state missionary. 

"Settlements in Plum Creek precinct were like an- 
gels' visits, few and far between, until April 9th, 
1872, when the Philadelphia Nebraska colony ar- 
rived, having left Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, April 
2d, under charge of F. J. Pearson. 

"In this colony there were sixty-five men, womea, 
and children. Their first liabitation was four box- 
cars, kindly placed on a side track by the U. P. R. R. 
Co. for their use mitV\ t\\e'3 cowVi WAi ■Onevt V 
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I met one of these colonists, B, F. Krier, editor 

omer, whom I questioned as to their prosperity. 

e said: "Those who remained have done well, but 

3 returned, and others have wandered farther 

, until there is not many of us left ; only about 

[ht families that are now residents of the town, 

e 80 completely eaten out by the grasshoppers 

'73-74, and in 78 there was a drought, aud it was 

y discouraging." 

I thought oi' the sixty-five colonists who had just 

tided and drove their stakes in the soil of northern 

jbraska, and hoped they may he driven deep and 

m, and their trials be less severe. 

"The Union Pacific windmill was their only guide 

lead them over the treeless, stoneless, trackless 

irie, and served the purpose of light-house to many 

jrairie-bewildei'ed traveler. A few days afler they 

tded, they had an Indian scare. But the seven Sioux, 

i mission was supposed to be that of looking 

er horses to steal, seeing they were prepared for 

im, turned and rode uff. Six miles west of Plum 

3ek in 1867, the Indians wrecked a freight train, 

which two men were killed, and two escaped; one 

iiuB a scalp, but still living." 

Mrs. E. D. Johnston told of how they came in 

i opened a hotel in a 16x20 shanty, with a 

flod kitchen attached ; aud how the cattle men, who 

were their principal stoppers, slept on boxes aud m 

i-Mff way f^'^y could, while they eoWg^eA \.V€w V-*!^ 
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at different times iintil it is now the Johnston Houac 
the largets and best hotel in Plnra Creek. 

While interviewing Judge Pierce, a man enterei 
the office, to transact some business, and as he left, tl 
Judge remarked — 

" That man came to me to be married about a j 
ago, and I asked him how old the lady was be wishei 
to marry, 'Jost fifteen,'heaDswered. Ican't 
you a license, then; yon will have to wait a yei 
'Wait?' JNo; he get a bu^y, drove post-baf 
down into Kansas, and was maiTied. He lives nes 
yonr friends, and if you wish I will see if he c 
take you out with him." So, through his help, 
took passage iu Mr. John Anderson's wagon, Wed 
nesday noon, along with his young wife, and a £ 
i]y just from Luzerne county, Pennsylvania. 

The wind was strong and the sun warm, but I wb9 
eager to improve even this opportunity to get to C 
friends. 

Going south-east from Plum Creek, we pass ovB 
land that is quite white with alkali, but beyond t 
river there is little surface indication of it. For th 
novelty of crossing the Platte river on foot, I walkei 
the bridge, one mile in length, and when almost acroe 
met Mr. Joseph Bntterbaugh — our old neighbor- 
coming to town, and who was greatly surprised, 9 
tbey had not received ray letter. 

We had not gone far until our faces were buntiD] 
with the hot wind and sun, and for a protection 1 
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I our handkerchiefs acroi^s onr faces, juat below 

t eyes. The load was heavy, and we went slowly 

^t aloDg tlie green valley, the river away to our 

ght, and a range of bluffs to our left, which increase 

in height as we go westward. Passed finely im- 

pi-oved homes that had been taken by the firat sefr- 

i, and others where the new beginners yet lived 

^ their " brown atone fronts " (sod houses). 

L Four years ago this valley was occupied by Texas 

3,000 in one herd, making it daugerous for 

tvelera, 

Stopped for a drink at a large and very neat story 
and a-half sod house built with an L ; shingled roof, 
and walk as smootli and white as any lathed and 
plastered walls, and can be papered as well. Sod 
houses are built right on the top of the ground, with- 
out the digging or building of a foundation. The 
sod is plowed and cut the desired size, and then built 
I as brick, placing the grassy side down. 
; heat of the summer can hardly penetrate the 
. walls, and, too, they prove a good protection 
1 the cold winds of winter. Sod corrals are used 
r aheep. 

most every family have their " western post^ 
' a little box nailed to a post near the road, 
: the mail carrier deposits and receives the 

jr for many miles west the government land is 
jjand the railroad land bought. Maiii (st ■&«. 
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ed our haudkercliiefe across c 
or eyes. The load was heavy, 



{aces, just below 
i we went slowly 
it along the green valley, the river away to our 
;ht, and a range of bluffa to our left, which inci-ease 
height as we go westward. Passed finely im- 
:oved homes that had been taken by the first set- 
em, and othei-s where the new beginners yet lived 
their "browu stone fronta" (sod houses). 
Four years ago this valley was occupied by Texas 
1,000 in one herd, making it dangerous for 
iivelers. 

Stopped for a drink at a large and very neat story 
id a-half sod house built with an L ; shingled roof, 
walls as smooth and wliit« as any lathed and 
lastered walls, and tan be papered as well. Sod 
loses are built right on the top of the ground, with- 
it the digging or building of a foundation. The 
od is plowed and cut the desired size, and then built 
3 same as brick, placing the grassy aide down, 
le heat of the summer can hardly penetrate the 
iek walla, and, too, they prove a good protection 
)m the cold winds of winter. Sod corrals are used 
r sheep. 

Almost every family have their " western post- 
ice : " a little box nailed to a post near the road, 
rhere the mail carrier deposits and receives the 
ul. 

Now for many miles west tlie government land is 
ken, and the railroad land bought. ^ucV.o'i. 'Oosi 



land is cultivated and tbe rest used for pasture. Tbe 
corn is just peeping through the sod. 

Passed two school houses, oue a sod, and the othe|| 
an SxlO frame, wherH the teacher received twenty" 
five dollars per month. It is also used for holdiof 
preaching, Sunday School, and society meetings inS 

It is twenty miles to Mr. Anderson's home, and i 
18 now dark; but the stare creep out from the ethi 
blue, and the new moon looks down upon us lonelfl 
travelers. "Oh, moon, before you have waned, ma^ 
I be safe in my own native land ! " I wished, when I 
firet saw ite golden crest. I know dear mother will 
be wishing the same for me, and Involuntarily sangL 

" 1 gaze on tlie moon as I tread tbe drear wild, 
And feel that mj mother doiv thinks of her child. 
As Hhe looks on that moon from oar own collage door, 
Thro' the woodbine whose fragrance shall cheer me some 

1 could not say " no more." To ohase sadness awafl^ 
I sang, and was joined by Mr. A., who was familiar 

with the songs of the old " Key Note," and together 
we sang many of the dear old familiar jileces. Bat 
none could I sing with more emphasis than— 

" Oh give me buck my native hillH, 
Rough, rngged though they be, 
No other land, no other clime 
la half 8o dear to me." 

But I Struck tlie key note of his heart when I sang^ 
" There's a light in the window for thee," in wliid 
he joined at firet, but stopped, saying : 
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^P "I ean't sing tlmt; 'twas the last aong I sung 
with my brothers and sisters the night before I left 
my Kentucky home, nine years ago, and I don't 
think I have tried to sing it sintie," 

»A11 aloug the valley fiiint lights glimmered from 
lonely little homes. I tliought every cottager should 
have an Alpine horn, and as the sun goes dowii, a 
"good night" shouted from east to west along the 
valley, until it echoed from bUiff to biuS'. 

But tlie longest journey must have an end, and at 
last we halted at Mr. A.'s door, too late for me to go 
farther. But was off early in the morning on hoi-se- 
back, with Zeke Butterbaugh, who was herding for 
Mr. A., to take his mother by surprise, and bi-eak- 
fast with her. 

tWell, reader, I would not asb anyone, even my 
orst enemy, to go with me on that momiug ride. 
Rough; 
There now, don't say anything more about it. It 
good to foi^t some things; I can feel the top of 
y head flying off yet with every jolt, as tlmt hoi-se 
^ tried, to trot — perhaps it was my poke hat that was 
coming off. If the poor animal had had a shoe on, 
I would have quoted Mark Twain, huug my hat on 
its car and looked for a nail in its foot. 

When we reached Mrs. B.'s home, we found it de- 
Berteil, and we had to go three miles farther on. Six 
B before breakfast. 
"Now.'Zeke, we will go direct; takeatraight across 
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and I will follow: mind, we don't want to be goui| 
round many corncra," 

"Well, wateh, or your horse will tramp in 
gopher hole and throw you; can you stand aoothe 
trot?" 

And I would switch my trotter, but would soo 
have to rein him up, and laugh at my attempt at rioj 
ing. 

It was not long until we were within sight 
house where Zeke's sister lived, and when withi 
hearing distance we ordered — " Breakfast for twol 
When near the house we concentrated all our equei 
trian skill into a "grand gallop." 

Mrs. B, and Lydia were watching and wonderia 
who was coming; but my laugh betrayed me, aa 
when we drew reins on onr noble ponies at the dooi 
I was received with: "I just knew that was Pet Ful 
ton by the laugh ;" and as I slipped down, right int 
their arms, I thought after all the ride was wel 
worth the taking, and the morning a grand one 
Rising before the sun, I watched its coming, and th 
mirage on the river, showing distinctly the rivei 
islands, and towns; but all faded away as the mir 
age died out, and then the ride over the green prai 
rie, bright with flowers, and at eight o'clock break 
fasting with old friends. 

We swung around the circle of Indiana oounl 
friends, the Butterbaughs and Fairbanks, until Moi 
da/. Must say I enjoyed the swing very mm 
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Cook a long ramble over the bliiSs that range east 
«nd wast, a half mile aiiuth of Mr. J. B.'s home. 
Climbed bluff after bluff, oiily to eome to a jumping 
off place of from 50 to 100 feet straight down. To' 
peer over these places required a good deal of nerve, 
but I held tight to the grass or a soap weed stalk, 
and looked. We climbed to the top of one of the 
highest, from which we could see across the valley to 

ihe Platte river three miles away — the river a mile 
in width, and the wide valley beyond, to the bluffs 
that range along its northern bounds. The U. P. 
B. R. runs on the north side of the river, and Mr. 
B- says the trains can be seen for forty miles. Plum 
Creek, twenty miles to the east, is in plain view, the 
buildings quite distinguishable. Then comes Cozad, 
"Willow Island — almost opposite, and Gothenbui'g, 
.where the first house was built last February, and 
now has about twenty. I would add the following 
from a letter received Dec, 21, '83: 

Grothenburg has now 40 good buildings, and in the 
county where but five famHies lived in the spring of 
*82, now are 300, and that number is to be more than 
doubled by spring. 

But to the bluffi again. To the south, east, and 
st, it is wave after wave of bluffs covered with 
bu^lo grass ; not a tree or bush in sight until we get 
'down into the canyons, which wind around among 
i hills and blufl% like a grassy stream, without a 
p of water, stone or pebble ; now vt \s otiVj «.\itii^ 
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in width, uuw a eitjek, and almost a river. The 
pockets that line the cauyons are likegi-eat chamliers^ 
and are of every size, shape and height. A clay lik»= 
soil they call calcine, in strata from white to reddisl^ — 
brown, forms their walls. They seemtd like excellentzz^ 
homes for wild cats, and as we were only armed with_^^ 
a sunflower stalk which we used for a staff (how a 
thetic we have grown since coming west I) we did i 
care to prospect — would much rather look at tlie dee 
tracks. 

The timber in the canyons are ash, elm, hackberry-j 
box elder, and cottonwood, but Mr. B. has to go fif- 
teen miles for wood as it Is all taken near him_ 
Wild plums, choke cherries, currauts, mountain cran- 
berries, and snow berries grow in wild profusion, and 
are overruu with grape-vines. 

Found a very pretty pincushion cactus in bloom^ 
and I thought to bring it home to transplant; but 
cactus are not "fine" for bouquets nor fragrant; anA 
if they were, who would risk a smell at t 
flower? But I did think I would like a prairie d 
for a pet, and a full grown doggie was caught and J 
boxed for me. Had a great mind to attempt bring— I 
ing a jack rabbit also, and open up a Nebraska me- I 
nagerie when I returned. Jack rabbits are lai^;er [ 
than tlio common rabbits and very deceitful, and i^l 
shot at will pretend they are hurt, even if not touched. T 
A hunter from the east shot at one, and seeing it hop 
off 80 Janie, threw down liis gun and ran to catch it — -_J 
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well, he didn't catch the rabbit, and spent two days 
in searching before he found his gun. 

Sunday. We attended Sabbath school in the sod 
school house, and Monday morning early were off on 
the long ride back to Plum creek with Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Fairbanks and Miss Laura F. We picnicked at 
dinner time. Under a shade tree ? No, indeed ; not 
a tree to be seen — only a few wallows on the islands 
in the river, showing that where it is protected from 
fires, timber will grow. But in a few years this val- 
ley will be a garden of cultivated timber and fields. 
I must speak of the brightest flower that is blooming 
on it now ; 'tis the buffalo pea, with blossoms same 
as our flowering pea, in shape, color, and fragrance, 
but it is not a climber. How could it be, unless it 
twined round a grass stalk ? 

The Platte valley is from six to fifteen miles wide, 
but much the widest part of the valley is north of 
the river. The bluffs on the north are rolling, and 
on the south abrupt. In the little stretch of the val^ 
ley that I have seen, there is no sand worthy of no- 
tice. Water is obtained at from twenty to fifty feet 
on the valley, but on the table-land at a much greater 
depth. Before we reached the bridge, we heard it 
was broken down, and no one could cross. " Can- 
not we ford it?^' I asked. "No, the quicksand 
makes it dangerous.'' " Can we cross on a boat, 
then ? '^ "A boat would soon stick on a sand bar. 
No way of crossing if the bridge is dcmw," ^\i^^^ 
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fuuuil tLe bridge ao tied together tliat pedestrians couldi 
cross., As I stuoped to dip my hand in the muddj^ 
waves of the Platte I tliought it was little to be a 
mired but for its width, and the lew gi-een islanda,] 
The banlia are low, and destitute of e\erything buta 



The Platte river is about J ,200 miles lung. It i 
formed bv the uniting of the South Platte that rise 
in Colorado, auJ the North Platte that riaes in ^ 
oming, Ruuning east through Nebra'ita, it dividea 
into the North and South Platte. About two-thirds ol 
the state being on the uorth. It finds an outlet il 
the Missouri river at Platlsmouth, Neb. It 1; 
fall of about 6 feet to the mile, and is broad, s 
low, and rapid — runuing over a gi-eat bed of e 
that is constantly washing and ehanging, and i 
mingled with the waters that it robs it of its brigbt-: 
ness. Its shallowness is thouglit to be owing to t 
system of under ground drainage througli a bed ( 
aand, and supplies the Republican river in the soi 
ern part of the state, which is 3J)2 (eet lower 1 
the Platte. 

We were fortiinale iu securing a hack for the r 
raaiiiing three miles of our jouriey, and ten o'cloc 
found me waiting for the eastern bouud tiHiu. 
would add that Plum Creek now has a population o 
600. I have described Dawson county nion 
as it was iu Central Neltraska our colony til's! tl 
of locating, and a uuniber of v\iti\\ liave bought laf. 
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tracts of land in the south-western part of the county. 
That the Platte valley is very fertile is beyond a 
doubt. It is useless to give depth of soil and its 
production, but will add the following: 

Mr. Joseph Butterbaugh reports for his harvest of 
1883, 778 bushels wheat from 35 acres. Corn aver- 
aged 35 bushels, shelled; oats 25 to 30; and barley 
about 40 bushels per acre. 

First frost was on the 9th of October. Winter 
generally begins last of December, and ends with 
February. The hottest day of last summer was 108 
degrees in the shade. January 1, 1884, it was 8 de- 
grees below, which is the lowest it has yet (January 
15) fallen, and has been as high as 36 above since. 

The next point of interest on the road is Kearney, 
where the B. & M. R. R. forms a junction with the 
U. P. R. R. 

In looking over the early history of Bufialo county 
we find it much the same, except in dates a little 
earlier than that of Dawson county. First settlers 
in the county were Mormons, in 1858, but all left in 
^63. The county was not organized until in ^70, and 
the first tax list shows but thirty-eight names. Kear- 
ney, the county-seat, is on the north side of the river 
200 miles west and little south of Omaha, and 160 
miles west of Lincoln. Lots in Kearney was first of- 
fered for sale in '72, but the town' was not properly 
organized until in ^73. Since that time its growth 
has been rapid; building on a soWd iowwdi^Wovi ^\A 
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bringing its thiirclieaaud acbuols widi it, and low has 
under good way a canal to utilize tLe watei-s of tlie 
Piatte. 

Fremont tbe " Forest City," is truly ho named 
from the laany trees that hide much of the city from 
view, large heavy bodied trees of poplar, maple, box- 
eider, and many others that have been cultivated. 
Fremont, named in honor of General Fremont and 
hia great overland tour in 1842 and, was platted 
in 1855 on lands which the Pawnee Indians h 
claimed but which had been bought from them, i 
ceiving §20,000 in gold and silver and §20,000 iiu 
goods. In '66 Mr. S. Turner swam the Platte river" 
and towed the logs across that built the old sta. 
house which his mother Mrs. Margaret Turner kept^-;:*) 

but which has given way to the large and commo ^" 

dious "New York Hotel." The 4th of July, "56^ ^ 
was celebrated at Fremont by about one huudreit;:*' 
whites and a multitude of Indians; but Do^v it caic^-^** 
boast of over 5,000 inhabitants, fine schools au*^^^^ 
churches. It is the junction of the U. P. R. R. antE^^ 
the S. C. & P. R. R. I must add that it was the ouly«i-^ 
place of all that I visited where I found any sickness. -^• 
and that was on the decrease, but diphtheria had beecr- 
bad for some time, owing, some thought, t« the use oK 
water obtained too near the surface, and the man^ 
shade trees, as some of the houses are entirely ob- 
scured from the direct rays of the sun. 
I will not attempt totoocVoia lWeaMiB&e|'«ft'W 
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Qeared Omalia along the way, as it ls ail improved 
lands, aud I do not like its appearance as well as 
much of the uiiimproved land I have secD. We ' 
readied Omaha about seveu o't-lock. I took a car- 
riage for the Millard hotel aud had breakfast. At 
the request of my broiher I called ou Mr. Leavitt 
Burnham, who lias held the office of Land Commia- 
lioner of the U. P. R. H. laud company since 1878, 
ind fills it honestly and well. 

Omaha, the "Graud Gateway of tlie West," was 
Darned for the Omaha Indtaus, who were the original 
landholders, but with whom a treaty was made in 
1863. WiUiam D. Brown, who for two or three 
years had been ferrying the "Pike's Peak or bust" 
gold hunters from Iowa to Nebraslta shores, and 
"busted" from Nebraska to Iowa, in disgust entered 
e present site of Omalia, then known as the Lone 
Tree Ferry, as a homestead in the same year. In the 
next year the city of Omaha was founded. The " Gen- 
■al Marion" was the first ferry steamer that plied 
8 the Missouri at this point, for not until in '68 
3 the bridge completed. All honor to the name of 
Harrison Johnston, who plowed the first furrow of 
which there is any i-ecord, paying the Indians ten 
'dollars for the ^jermit. He also built the first frame 
house in Omaha, and which is yet standing near the 
old Capitol on Capitol Hill, 

The first religions services held in Omaha were 
a arbor erected for the Brat cfc\(ijiTO.^AQ\i. ^sl '^^ 
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Fourth of July, by Rev. I, Heaton, Congi-egational- 
ist. Council Blu^, just opposite Omaha, on the 
Iowa shore, was, id the early days, used as a "cump- 
ing grouDd " by the Mormons, whei-e they gathered 
until a sufficient number was ready to make a train aiid> 
take up the line of march over the then great barren 
plains of Nebraska. Omaha ia situated on a plateau,; 
over fifty feet above the river, which is navigable for 
steamers only at high water tides. It ia 500 milee 
from Chicago, and 280 miles north of St. Louis, It 
was the capital of Nebraska until it was made a state: 
What Omaha now is would be vain for rae to attempt) 
to tell. That it is Nebi-aska's principal city, with 
40,000 inhabitants, is all-sufficient. 

I had written my friends living near Lincolu t 
meet me on Monday, and as this was Tuesday thei 
was no one to meet me wheu I reached Lincoln, about 
four o'clock. Giving my baggage in chaise of the 
baggage-master, and asking him to take good care of 
my doggie, 1 asked to be directetl to a hotel, and left 
word where my friends would find me. The Arling- 
ton House was crowded, and then I gitw determuied- 
to in some way reach my frieuda. Had I known 
where they lived I could have employed a liveryman 
to take me to them. I knew they lived four milm 
west of Lincoln, and that was all. Well, I thought^ 
there cannot be many homceopathic physicians in Lin- 
coln, and one of them will smely know where Gard- 
ners lire, for their doctor was o^'ten called wt 
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in Pennsylvania. But a better thought came — that 
of the Baptist minister, as they attended that church. 
I told the clerk at the hotel my dilemma, and through 
iiis kindness I learned where the minister lived, 
whom, after a long walk, I found. "I am sorry I 
have no way of taking you to your friends, but as it 
is late we would be glad to have you stop with us to- 
night, and we will find a way to-morrow." I thank- , 
fully declined his kind offer, and he then directed me 
to Deacon Keefer's, where Cousin Gertrude made her 
home while attending school. After another rather 
long walk, tired and bewildered, I made inquiry of a 
gentleman I met. " Keefer ? Do they keep a board- 
ing-house?'^ ^* I believe so." "Ah, well, if you 
will follow me I will show you right to the house." 
Another mile walk, and it wasn't the right Keefer's ; 
but they searched the City Directory, and found that 
I had to more than retrace my steps. " Since I have 
taken you so far out of your way. Miss, I will help 
you to find the right place," and at last swung open 
the right gate ; and as I stood waiting an answer to 
my ring, I thought I had seen about all of Lincoln 
in my walking up and down — at least all I cared to. 
But the welcome "Trude's Cousin Pet" received 
from the Keefer family, added to the kindness others 
had shown me, robbed my discomfiture of much of 
its unpleasantness. Soon another plate was added to 
the tea-table, and I was seated drinking iced-tea 
and eating strawberries from their o^yi ^^'^^^'^^ ^a^ 
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though I was an old friend, instead of a straggling 
etmuger. Through it all I learned a le^eon of kind- 
ness that nothing but ex)ierieoce could liave tangl)t 
nie. After tea Mr, Ed. and Miss Marcia Keefer 
drove me out to my friends, and a« I told them how 
I thought of finding them through tiie dixtors, 
Cousin Maggie said: " A\'ell, my girlie, you would 
. have failed in that, for in the four years we haveUved 
in Jfebraska we have never had to employ a doctor." 
And, reader, now "let's take a rest," but wish to 
add before closing this chapter, that the U, P. R. R. 
was the first road built in Xebraaka. Ground was 
broken at Omaha, December 2, 1863, but "65 found 
only forty miles nf track laid. The road reached 
Julesburg, now Denver Junction, in June, '67, and 
the "golden spike" driven May 10, 1869, which con- 
nected the Union Pacific with the Central Pacific 
railroad, and was the first railroad that spanned the 
continent. The present mileage is 4,652 miles, and 
several hundred miles is in course of construction. J. 
W. Moi-se, of Onaaha, is general passenger agent. The 
lands the company yet have for sale are in Custer, 
Lincoln, and Cheyenne counties, where some govern- 
ment land is yet to be had. 

A colony, known as the "Ex-Soldiers' Colony," 
was formed in Lincoln, Nebraska, in 1883. It ac- 
cepted membei'S from everywhere, and now April 24, 
'84, shows a roll of over two hundred members, many 
of whom have gone to the location, forty miles north- 
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east of North Platte, in unorganized territory, and 
near the Loup river. Six hundred and forty acres 
were platted into a town site in spring of '84, and 
named Logan, in honor of Gen. John A. Logan. 
Quite a number are already occupying their town 
lots, and building permanent homes, and most of the 
land within reach has been claimed by the colonists. 
The land is all government land, of which about 
one-half is good forming land, and rest fit only for 
grazing. 

This is only one of the many colonies that have 
been planted on Nebraska soil thus early in '84, but 
is one that will be watched with much interest, com- 
posed as it is of the good old " boys in blue." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



r Ibe B. & M. R. K. from Lincoln to McCciok, viii Wymore, 
and return via Haatings. — A description of the Republican 
and Blue Volleys. — The Saratoga of Nebraaka. 



H Wu rested just one deliglitfol woek, talking the old 

■ days uver, making point law, stealiug the first ripe 

■ fherries, and pulling gr-.iss for "Danger" — danger 
I of it biting me or gettiug away — ray prairie dog, 
I which had found a home in a barrel. 
I One evening Coiiain Andy said : 

'■ I'll give you twenty-five cents for your dog. 
Pet? " 

" Kow, Cousin, don't insult the poor dog by such 
a price. They say they make nice pets, and I am 
going to take my dog home for Norval. But that 
reminds me I must give it some fresh grass," and 
away I went, gathering the tenderest, but, alas ! the 
barrel was empty, and a hole gnawed in tlie side told 
the story. 

I wanted to sell the dog then, and would 
taken almost any price for the naughty Danger, that, 
though full grown, was no bigger than a Norway 
rat; but no one seemed to want to buy him. 

The weatlierwas very warm, but jtoor " Wif^na" 
was left on the parlor table in tlie hotel at Ptumj 
Ovek one night, and \n \W moiTOW^V 'iwrni.' 
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lalped, and nil his prophetic powers destroyed, so 
■e did iiot koow just when to look out for a storm, 
at thunder storms, accompanied with heavy rains, 
ime frequeutly during tlie week, generally at night, 
ut by morning the ground would be in good work- 
ig order. 

Oar cousin, A. M, Gardner, formerly of Franklin, 
teDnaylvania, for several years was one of the for- 
nate oil men of the Venango county field, but a 
luple of years of adverse fortunes swept all, and 
iaviug their beautiful home oo Gardner's Hill, came 
nd are now earnestly at work building u^wn a 
Irer i'oundation. 
When I was ready to be off for Wymore, Tuesday, 
lit Creek Valley waa entirely covered with water, 
ad eveu the high built road was so completely hid- 
en that the drive over it was dangerous, but Cousin 
tob Wilbelm took me as far as a horse could go, 
^d thanks to a high-built railroad and my tight 
fgg^^i ^^ were able to walk the rest of the way, 
Sie overflow of Salt Creek Valley is not an uucom- 
lon occurrence in the spring of the year. This 
ssin or valley covers about 500 acres, and is i-ather 
barren looking spot. In dry weather the salt gath- 
rs until the groimd is quite white, and before the 
ays of railroads, settlers gathered salt ibr their cat- 
le from this valley. The water has an ebb and 
iow, being highest in the luoruiug and lowest in af- 
'noon. 
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I Liul Ijeeu directed to call upon Mr. R. E. Ran- 
dall, immigration agent of the B. & M. R. R., for in- 
formation about southern Nebraska, aud while I 
waited for the train, I called upon him iu his office, 
on the third floor of the depot, and told him I ha< 
seen northern and central Nebraska, and was anxic»i3 
to know all I could of southern Nebraska. 

After a few momenta conversation, he asked: 

" What part of Pennsylvania are you from, Mi 
Fulton ? " 

" Indiana county." 

" Indeed ? why, I have been there to visit a 
old auntie ; but she is dead now, bless her dear soul 
and straightway set about showing me all kindni 
and interest. 

At first I flattered myself that it was good to 
from tiie home of his " good old auntie," but I 
learned that I only received the same kindness an« 
attention that every one does at his hands. 

"Now, Miss Fulton, I would like you to 
you can of southern Nebraska, and just tell the plain 
truth about it. For, remember, that truth is the 
great factor that leads to wealth and happiness j" thea 
seeing me safe aboard the train, I was on my way 
see more friends and more of the state. 

A young lady, who was a cripple, shared her » 
with me, but her face was so mild and sweet I bo 
forgot the crutch at her side. She told me she « 
called home by the sudden illness of a brother, wi 
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it t'SpL-ctttl to live, and whom she liad not wen 
pee in January last. 

Poor girl! I poiikl truly sympathize with her 
rough my own experience : I parted with a dar- 
; sister on her fifteenth birthday, and three months 
ter her lifeless form ^vas brought home to me with- 
it one wortl of warning, and I fully realized what it 
ould be to receive word of my young brother, whom 
liad not seen siuce io January, being seriously ill. 
1 her station was reached, the brakeman very 
iiidly helped her off and my pleasant company was 
e with my most earnest wishes that she might find 
Br brother better. 
The sun was very bright and warm, and to watch 
e country hurt my eyes, so I gave my attention to 
[le passengers. Before me sat a perfect snapper of 
}, so cross looking, and jttst the revei^se in ex- 
ression from her who had sat with me. Another 
idy was very richly dressed, but that was her most 
ttractive feature; yet she was shown much attention 
umber. Another was a mother with two sweet 
lildren, but so cold and dignified, I wondered she 
id not freeze the love of her little ones. Such peo- 
le are as good as an arctic wave, and I enjoy them 
s much. In the rear of the coach were a party 
emigrants that look as though they had just 
foBsed the briny wave. They are the first foreign- 
6 I have yet met with in the cars, and they go to 
a a settlement of their own countrymen. Torei^u- 
f locate aa closely together as po^^^.^ 
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I was just b^inniiig to grow louely nheii iin eld- 
erly gentlemen whom I had noticed looking at me ■ 
quite earnestly, came to me and asked : 

"Are yon not going to Wymoie, Miss?" 

" Yes, sir." 

"To Kr. Fulton's?" 

"Why, yee. You know my t'ric-nda then?" 

" Yes, and it was your resemblance to one of the 
girls, that I knew where yon were going," 

No one had evei- beiore told me that I favored this 
cousin in looks, but then there are just as many dif- 
ferent eyes in this world as there are different people. 

"I met Miss Emma at the depot a few days ago, 
and she was disajipointed at the non-arrival of a 
I'ousin, and I knew at first glance that you was the 
one she had expected." 

" You know where they live then ? " 

"Yes, and if there is no one at the train to meet 
you, I will see you to the house." 

With this kind oiler, Mr. Bnreh, one of Wymore's 
liankers went back to his seat. As I had supposed, 
my friends had grown tired meeting me when I 
didn't come, as I had written to them I would be 
there the previous week. But Mr. Burch kindly J 
took one of ray satchels, and left me at my Uncle's 
door. 

"Bless me! here is Pet at last I" and dear Aunt * 
Jane's arms are around me, and scolding me for dis- 
aj)pointiug them so often. 
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The girls and Ed. have been to the depot so often, 
.and I wanted them to go to-day, but they said they 
just knew you would'nt come. I thought you would 
lurely be here to eat your birthday dinner with us 



"Well, Auntie, Salt Valley was overflooded, and 
I t»uld'nt get to the depot ; so I at« it with cousin 
Maggie. But that ia the way ; I come just when I 
ain given up for good." 

Then came Uncle John, Emma, Aunie, Mary, Ed, 
and Dorsie, with his motherless little Gracie and 
Arthur. After the first greeting was over. Aunt 
said: 

" What a bleseing it is that Norval got well !" 

"Norval got well? Why Annt, what do you 
mean?" 

"Didn't they write to you about his being so sick?" 

"No, not a word." 

"Well, he was very low with scarlet fever, but he 
is able to be about now." 

"Ohl how thankful lam! What if Norval had 
died, and I away!" And then I told of the lady I 
bad met that was going to see her brother, perhaps 
already dead, and how it had brought with such forue 
the thought of what such word would be to me 
about Norval. How little we know what God iu His 
great loving kindness is sparing ua I 

I cannot tell you all the pleasure of this visit. To 
be at "Uncle John's" was like being at ho\usi% W 
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we liad always lived ia the same village aiid on ad-J 
joining farms. Then too, we all had the story of tl 
year to tell since they had left Pennsylvania for Nei 
braska. But the saddest story of al! was the death o 
Doraie's wiie, Mary Jaue, and baby Ruth, with ma^ 
laria fever. 

To tell you of this country, allow me to begin 
with Blue Springs — a town just one mile east, on tl 
line of the U. P. R. R., and on the banks of the Bitf 
Bine river, which is a beautiful stream of great volJ 
lime, and banks thickly wooded with heavy tdmbi 
— honey locust, elm, box elder, burr oak, cottonwooda 
hickory, and black walnut. The trees and bushe^ 
grow down into the very water's edge, and dip thei 
branches in its waves of blue. This river rises i 
Hamilton county, Nebraska, and joins the RepubUca 
river in Kansas. Is about 132 miles long. 

I cannot do better than to give you Mr. Tyler'aj 
story as he gave it to ns. He is a hale, hearty n 
of 82 years, yet looks scarce 70; and just as gentee 
in his bearing as though his lot had ever been c 
among the cultured of our easteni cities, instead ( 
among the early settlers of Nebraska, as well as with 
toe soldiers of the Mexican war. He says: 

" In 1859 I was going to join Johnston's army i 
Utah, but 1 landed in this place with only fifty cent* 
in my pocket, and went to work for J. H. Johnslonfl 
who had taken the first claim when the county waa 
first surveyed and organized, About theoa^ye 
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nere at that time wf re Jacob Poof, M. St^re, and 
I Henry and Bill Elliott, for whom Bill creek is 
f named. The houses were built of unhewn logs. 

"Soon after I came there wa,?talk of a rich widow 

Itliat WSB coming among us, and sure enough ahe did 

r come, and houglit the first htmse that liad been built 

in Blue Springs (it was a double ](^ house}, and 

opened the first store. But we yet had to go to 

Brownville, 45 railes away, on the Missouri river for 

Ljnany things, aa the 'rich widow's' capital was only 

Itliree hundred dollars. Yet, that was a great sum to 

■pioneer settlers. Indeed, it was few groceries we 

' ; I have often made pies out of flour and water 

land green grapes without any sugar; and we thought 

w them quite a treat. But we nsed a good deal of corn, 

which was ground in a sheet-iron mill that would 

hold ahout two quarts, and which was nailed to a post 

t.for everybody to use. 

" Well, we thought we must have a Fourth of July 

■ that year, and for two months before, we told every 

lone that passed this way to come, and tell everybody 

[else to come. And come they did — walking, riding 

Q ox wagons, and any way at all — until in all there 

' was 150 of us. The ladies in sunbonnets and very 

plain dresses; there was one silk dress in the crowd, 

and some of the men shoeless. Everyone brought 

all the dishes they had along, and we had quite a 

dinner on fried fish and corn dodgers. For three 

B before, mea bad been ftshiof^ and gtm^™^ w."ca.. 
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The river was full of eattisli wLIdi weighetl from 
80 pouuda. We scut to Brownvillp, and bought 
fat pig to fry our fish and dodgers with. 
Glarber read the Declaratiou of Indejieiidi 
sang some war songs, and ended with a dance thi 
lasted until broad daylight. Very little whiskey wi 
used, aud there was no disturbance of any kind. S^ 
our (irat 'Fourtli' in Blue Springs was i 
I worked all aummer for fiiiy ceute per day, and took 
my pay in corn which the widow bought at 30 cents 
per bushel. I was a widower, and — well, that com 
money paid our marriage fee in the spring of '60. 
One year I sold 500 bushels of corn at a dollar per 
bushel to travelers and freighters, as this is near the 
old road to Ft. Kearney, With that money, I bought 
160 acres of land, just across tJie river, iu '65, and 
sold it in '72 for $2,000. It could not now be bought 
for «5,000. 

"The Sioux Indians gave us a scare in '61, but we 
all gathered together iu our big house (the widow's 
and mine}, aud the twelve men of us prepared to give. 
them l«ttle; but they were more anxious to give bftl 
tie to the Otoe Indians on the reservation. 

"The Otoe Indians only bothered us by always 
ging for ' their pour pappoose.' My wife gave them 
leave to take some pumpkins out of the field, aud the 
first tiling we knew, they were hauling tliern nvt'ay 
with their ponies. 

"Our £rst religioiu »eivu;t wte WiiV,Uv a ALi^ 
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minister from Beatrice. Our first doctor in ^63. We 
received our mail once a week from Nebraska City, 
150 miles away. The postmaster received two dol- 
lars a year salary, but the mail was all kept in a cigar 
box, and everybody went and got their own mail. It 
afterward was carried from Mission Creek, 12 miles 
away, by a boy that was hired to go every Sunday 
morning. The U. P. R. R. was built in '80. 

" My wife and I visited our friends in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, and surprised them with our genteel appear- 
ance. They thought, from the life we led, we would 
be little better than the savages. My brothers want- 
ed me to remain east, but I felt penned up in the 
city where I couldn't see farther than across the 
street, and I told them : * You can run out to New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, and around in a few 
hours, but how much of this great country do you 
see? No, I will go back to my home on the Blue.' 
I am the only one of the old settlers left, and every- 
body calls me 'Pap Tyler.''' 

I prolonged my visit until the 5th of July that I 
might see what the Fourth of '83 would be in Blue 
Springs. It was ushered in with the boom of guns 
and ringing of bells, and instead of the 150 of '59, 
tliere were about 4,000 gathered with the bright 
rnorning. Of course there were old ladies with bon- 
Oets, aside, and rude men smoking, but there was not 
bliat lack of intelligence and refinement one might ex- 
f>ect to find in a country yet so con\ip^it^\\N^^ \?ie^« 
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I thought, as I looked over the people, could our 
eastern towns do better? And only one intoxicated 
man. I marked him — fifth drunken mau I have 
seen since entering the state. The programme of the 
day was as follows : 

SoXG — The Bed, WhitCj and Blue. 

Declaeation of Ixdepexdexce — Recited by Minnie Mar- 
sham, a miss of twelve years. 
Song — Night Before the Battle. 
Toast — Our Schools. Responded to by J. C. Burch. 
Toast — Our Bailroads. Rev. J. M. Pryse. 
Music — By the band. 
Toast — Our Neighbors. Rev. E. H. Burrington. 

Rev. H. W. Warner closed the toasting with, " How, 
When, and Why," and with the song, "The Flag 
Without a Stain," all adjourned for their dinners. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tyler invited me to go with them, 
but I pi eferred to eat my dinner under the flag with 
a stain — a rebel flag of eleven stars and three stripes — 
a captured felic of the late war that hung at half 
mast. 

In afternoon they gathered again to listen to '* Pap 
Tyler" and Pete Tom tell of the early days. But 
the usual 4th of July storm scattered the celebrators 
and spoiled the evening display of fire-works. 

Wymore 

Is beautifully located near Indian Creek and Blue 
River. In was almost an undisturbed prairie until 
the B. & M. R. R. came this way in the spring of 
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'81, and then,Topsy-like,it "disgrowed right up out 
of the ground," and became a raih'oad division town. 
The plot covers 640 acres, a part of which was Sam- 
uel Wymore's homestead, who settled here sixteen 
years ago, and it does appear that every lot will be 
needed. 

One can scarce think that where but two vears ago 
a dozen little shanties held all the people of Wymore, 
now are so many neatly built homes and even elegant 
residences sheltering over 2,500. To tell you what 
it now is would take too long. Three papers, three 
banks, a neat Congregational church; Methodists 
hold meetings in the opera hall, Presbyterians in the 
school-house; both expect to have churches of their 
own within a year; with all the business houses of a 
rising western town crowded in. A fine quarry of 
lime-stone just south on Indian Creek which has 
greatly helped the building up of Wymore. The 
heavy groves of trees along the creeks and rivers are 
certainly a feature of beauty. The days were oppres- 
sively warm, but the nights cool and the evenings de- 
sightful. The sunset's picture I have looked upon 
almost every evening here is beyond the skill of the 
painter's brush, or the writer's pen to portray. Truly 
" sunset is the soul of the day." 

It is thought that in the near future Wymore and 
Blue Springs will shake hands across Bill creek and 
be one city. Success to the shake. 

The Otoe Indian reservation lies but a mile south- 
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east of Wytnore. It is a tract of laud that was given 
to the Otoe Indians in 1854, but one-half was sold^ 
five years ago. It now extends ten mites north &d^ 
south, and sis and three-fourths miles east and wea 
and extends two miles into Kansas. I will quote Hi 
few notes I took on a ti'ij) over it with Uncle JoJ 
Annie, and Maiy. 

Left Wymoi-e eight o'clock, drove through B! 
Springs, crossed the Blue on the bridge above the ic 
where tlie river is 150 feet wide, went six miles a 
crossed Wild Cat creek, two miles south and crossed 
another citek, two miles fnrther to I>iberty, a town^ 
with a popnlation of 800, on the B. & M. R. R,, on, c 
we went, going north, east, south, and west, and ci 
ting across, and down by the school building of t 
agency, a fine building pleasantly located, with c 
an orchard at the rear. Ate our lunch in the houa 
that the agent had occupied. 

A new town is located at the U. P. R. R. 
yet called "the Agency." It numbei-s twelve house 
and all built since the lands were sold the 30th i 
last May. Passed by some Indian graves, but ] 
never had a "hankering" for dead Indians, so did 
not dig any up, as. so many do. I felt real sorry that 
the poor Indian's last resting place was so desecrate 
The men, and chiefs especially, are buried in a 
ting posture, wrapped in their blankets, and I 
pony is killed and the head placed at the head of tl 
grave and the tail tied tu a ■ptiV fttwi hoisted i 
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foot; but the women and children are buried with 
little ceremony, and no pony given them upon which 
to ride to the "happy hunting-ground." 

This tribe of Indians were among the best, but 
warring with other tribes decreased their number until 
but 400 were left to take up a new home in the Indian 
Territory. 

The land is rolling, soil black loam, and two feet 
or more deep; in places the grass was over a foot 
high. From Uncle's farm we could see Mission and 
Plum creeks, showing that the land is well watered. 
The sun was very warm, but with a covered carriage, 
and fanned with Nebraska breezes we were able to 
travel all the day. Did not reach home until the 
stars were shining. 

For the benefit of others, I want to tell of the wis- 
est man I ever saw working corn. I am sorry I can- 
not tell just how his tent was attached to his cultiva- 
tor, but it was a square frame covered with muslin, 
and the ends hanging over the sides several inches 
which acted as fans; minus a hat he was taking the 
weather cool. Now I believe in taking these days 
when it says 100° in the shade, cool, and if you can't 
take them cool, take them as cool as you can any way. 
My thermometer did not do so, but left in the sun it 
ran as high as it could and then boiled over and 
broke the bulb. 

There were frequent showers and one or two storms, 
and though they came in the night, I >Na^ ax^ ^wIl ^i& 
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ufjtr i-eady, as I could get, for a cyclone. Aunt Jam 
wants me to stay until a hot wind blows for a day 
two, almost taking one's breath, filling the air wM 
dust, and shriveling the leaves. But I leave ha 
wiping her eyes on the corner of lier apron, while al 
throws an old shoe after me, and with Gracie i 
Arthur by the hand, I go to the depot to take 1 
4:45 P.M. train, July 5th. 

I cried onoe when I was bidding frienda good i 
and had the rest all crying and feeling bad, so I m: 
up my mind never to cry again at sueh a time ii' j 
was possible. I did not know that I would « 
these dear friends again, but I tried to think I m'oqI^ 
and left them as though I would soon lie back ; 
now I am going farther from home and friends. 

Out from Wymore, past fields of golden grain a 
ready in the sheaf, and nicely growing c 
in the wind. Now it is gently rolling, and ntji 
bluffy, crossing raanj- little streams, and now a gr« 
grassy meadow. But here is what I wrote, i 
it may convey a better idea of the country, I i 
give my notes just as I took tbem as I rode along : 

ODELL, 

A town not so large by half as Wymoi-e. Thr<| 
great long corn cribs, yet well filled. About I 
only fence is the snow fence, used to prevent I 
snow from drifting iuto the cuts. Grass not s 
as seeu on the Reservation, Here are nicely 
hoaies, and the \)eg\uae'c%' ca^^vos \u^\i;u;^uk.^ 
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places. Long furrows of breaking for next year's 
planting. The streams are so like narrow gullies, 
and so covered with bushes and trees that one has to 
look quick and close to see the dark muddy water 
that covers the bottom. 

DILLER, 

A small town, but I know the " Fourth " was here 
by the bowery or dancing platforms, and the flags 
that still wave. Great fields of corn and <j:rassv 
stretches. Am watching the banks, and I do believe 
the soil is running out, only about a foot until it 
changes to a clay. Few homes. 

INDIAN CREEK. 

Conductor watching to show me the noted " Wild 
BilPs '' cabin, and now just through the cut he points 
to a low log cabin, where Wild Bill killed four men 
out of six, who had come to take his life, and as they 
were in the wrong and he in the right, he received 
much praise, for thus ridding the world of worse 
than useless men, and so nobly defending govern- 
ment property, which they wanted to take out of his 
hands. There is the creek running close to the 
cabin, and up the hill from the stream is the road 
that was then the " Golden Trail," no longer used by 
gold seekere, pony-express riders, stage drivers, wild 
Indians, and emigrants that then went guarded by 
soldiers from Fort Kearney. The stream is so thickly 
wooded, I fancy it offered a good hiding place, and 
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was one of the dangerous passes in the road; but here 
we are at 

ENDICOTT, 

A town some larger than those we have passed. 
Is situated near the centre of the southern part of 
Jefferson county. Now we are passing through 
a verv line country with winding streams. I stand at 
the rear door, and watch and write, but I cannot tell 
all. 

REYNOLDS, 

A small town. Low bluffs to our left, and Rose 
creek to the right. Good homes and also dug-outs. 
Cattle-corrals, long fields of corn not so good as 
some I have seen. The little houses cling close to 
the hillsides and are hemmed about with groves of 
trees. Wild roses in bloom, corn and oats getting 
smaller again; wonder if the country is running out? 
Here is a field smothered with sunflowers : wonder 
why Oscar Wilde didn't take a homestead here? 
Rose creek has crossed to the left; what a wilderness 
of small trees and bushes follow its course ! I do de- 
clare! here's a real rail fence! but not a staken- 
rider fence. Would have told you more about it, 
but was past it so soon. Rather poor looking rye 
and oats. Few fields enclosed with barb-wire. 
Plenty of cattle grazing. 

HUBBELL. 

Four miles east of Rose creek; stream strong 
enough for mill power; only one mile north of Kan- 
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sas. Train stops here for supper, but I shall wait 
and take mine with friends in Hardy. Hubbell is in 
Thayer county, which was organized in 1856. Town 
platted in '80, on the farm of Hubbell Johnston; has 
a population of 450. A good school house. I have 
since learned that this year's yield of oats was fifty 
to seventy-five, wheat twenty to thirty, corn thirty 
to seventy-five bushels per acre in this neighborhood. 
I walked up main street, with pencil and book in 
hand, and was referred to -^— for infor- 
mation, who asked — 

"Are you writing for the Inter Ocean? ^^ 

" No, I am not writing for any company," I re- 
plied. 

" I received a letter from the publishers a few days 
ago, saying that a lady would be here, writing up the 
Republican Valley for their publication." 

I was indeed glad to know I had sisters in the 
same work. 

We pass Chester and Harbine, and just at sun- 
set reach Hardy, Nuckolls county. I had written 
to my friend, Rev. J. Angus Lowe, to meet " an old 
schoolmate" at the train. He had grown so tall and 
ministerial looking since we had last met, that I did 
not recognize him, anfl he allowed me to pass him 
while he peered into the faces of the men. But soon 
I heard some one say, "I declare, it's Belle Fulton," 
and grasping my hand, gives me a hearty greeting. 
Then he led me to his neat little home just beyond 
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the Lutberau churdi, quite a uJcely finished building 
that poiotfi its spii-e lieaveuwarti through his labors. 

The eveiiiug nud much of the night is passed be- 
fore I have aDSwered all the questions, and told all 
about his brothers and sisters and the friends of onr 
native village. The next day he took his wite and 
three little ones and myself on a long drive into Kan- 
sas to show me the beauties of the "Garden of the 
West." 

The Republican river leaves Nebraska a little 
wist of Hardy, and we oi-osa it a mile south. The 
water of the river ie clear and sparkling, and has 
a rapid flow. Then over what is called " first bot- 
tom " laud, with tall, waving grass, and brightened 
with clusters of flowers. The prettiest is the buf^o 
moss, a bright red flower, so like our portulacca 
that one would take its clusters for beds of that 
flower. While the sensitive rose grows in clusters of 
tiny, downy balls, of a faint pink, with a delicate 
fragrance like that of the sweet brier. They grow 
on a low, trailing vine, covered with fine thorns; 
leaves sensitive. I gathered of these flowers fiw 



Now we are on second bottom land. 
Corn ! It makes me tired to think of little girls drop- 
ping pumpkin seeds in but one row of these j 
fields, some a mile long, and so well worked, there u 
scarcely a weed to be seen. Some are working t 
corn for the last time. It w aVinaSL T«ttA^ to 1 
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tits tassel iu the breuze. The Ijruad blaifes make oue 
t sea of greeu on all sides of us. Fine timber cul- 
►tures of blacJc walnut, maple, box elder, and cottou- 
I'wood. Stopped for dinner with Mrs, Stover, one of 
tfr. Lowe's church people. They located here some 
Pyears ago, aud now have a nicely improved home. 
I was shown their milk house, with a stream of wa- 
ter flowing through it, pum ped by a wind-mill. Well, 
I thought, it is uot so liai-d to give up our springs 
wh«i one can have such conveniences as this, and 
I have flowing water in any direction. 

I was thankful to ray friends for the view of the 

I of "smoky waters," but it seemed a necessity 

9iat I close my visit with them and go on to Red 

[31oud, much as I would liked to have prolonged 

■ my stay with them. Mr. Lowe said as he bade me 

l-good-bye: "You are the first one who has visited us 

^from Pennsylvania, and it, does seem we cannot have 

you go BO soon, yet this short stay has been a great 

pleasure to us." I was almost yielding to their eii- 

itifia but my plans were laid, and I must go, and 

(imnset saw me otf. 

All the country seen before dark was very pretty, 
f Passing over a bridge I was told: "This is Dry 
ICreek." Sure enough — sandy bed and banks, frees, 
Ibufihes and bridge, everything but the water; and it 
Pj8 there only in wet weather. 

I have been told of two streams called Lost creeks 
t.iiae five miles north-west of Hardy, and flow 
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in jmrallel lines with eadi other for several miles, wli 
they are butli suddenly lost in a subterraneau 
and are not seen again until they flow out on 
noith banks of the Republican. 

So, reader, if yon hear tell of a Dry Ci'eek 
Creek, you will know what they are. 

SUPERIOR 

la a nicely built town of 800 inhabitants, situated o 
a plateau. The Republlran river is 1 
and a large mill built. I did not catch the name as t] 
brakeman sang it out, and I asketl of one I though 
wai- only a mere school boy, who answered : " I did nc 
uuderstand, but will learn." Coming I>aek, he i 
forms me with uiucli emphasis that it is Superior, ai 
straightway goes off eularging on the beauties and e 
celleuces of the country, and of the fossil remains II 
has gathered in the Republican Valley, addiiuf 
"Oh! Ijust love to go fossiling! Don't you fove 6 
go fo&siling, Miss?" 

"I don't know, I never went," I replied, bdi 
bad a mind to add, " I kuow it is just too loveh fo 
anything." 

It was not necessary for him to say he -was fro 
the east, we eastern people soon tell where we a 
fi'om if we talk at all, and if we do not tell it in wow 
onr manners and tone.s do. New Englandei-s, N« 
Yorkers, and Peiinauiites all have their own way o 
saying and doing things. I went to the "Vall^ 
Mcmee " £ov tbe night an& ^xra^ \^e eHT\^ tnia, a 
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tming for McCook wliicli is id uliout tlie same 
igitude as Valentine and North Platte, and thus I 
lultl go about the same distaniie west on all of the 

railroads. 
I will not tell of the way out, only of my ride on 
e eugiQe. I have always greatly admired and won- 
>red at the workings of a locomotive, and can readily 
tderstand how an engineer can learn to love his en- 
ne, tJiey seem so much a thing of life and animation, 
he great throbbii^ heart of tlie Centennial — tbeCor- 
engine, excited my admiration more tlmn all the 
of Machinery Hall ; and next to the Corliss comes 
e lofomotive. 1 had gone to the round house in 
'ymore with my cousins and was told all about the 
igines, the air-brakes, and all that, but, oh, dear! I 
didn't know anything after all. We planned to 
have a ride on one before I left, but our plans tailed. 
Aud when at Cambridge the conductor came in haste 
and asked me if I would like a ride on the engine, I 
followed without a thought, only that my long wished 
for opportunity had come. Not until I was occupy- 
ing the fireman's seat did I think of what I was doing. 
I looked out of the window and saw the conductor 
quietly telling the fireman something that amused 
them both, and I at once knew they meant to give 
me "a mile a minute" ride. Well I felt provoked 
and ashamed that I had allowed my impalsiveDess 
walk me right into the cab of an engine; but I 
there and it was too late to turn back, so to mas- 
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ter the situation I appeared quite unconc«rned, and 
only asked how far it was to Iiidiaiiola. 
" Fourteen miles," was the reply. 
Well, the fireman watched the steam clock and 
shoveled in coal, and the engineer uever took his eya 
off the track which was as straight as a bee-line before 
us, and I just held on to the seat and my poke hat, and 
let them go, and tried to count the tel^raph poles as ; 
they flew by the wrong way. After all it was a 
grand ride, only I felt out of place. When nearing 
Indianola they ran slow to get iu on time, and wheB 
they had stopped I asked what time they had made( 
and was answered, eighteen minutes. The conduetof 
came immediately to help me from the cab and as he 
did so, asked : 

" Well, did they go pretty fast?" 
"I don't know, did they?" I replied, 
I was glad to get back to the passenger coach ani 
soon we were at McCook. 

After the train had gone some time I missed i 
wrap I had left on the seat, and hastily had a telei 
gram sent after it. After lunching at the railra 
eating house, I set alwut gathering information abc 
the little "Magic City" which was located May 25t 
1882, and now has a jxipulatiou of 900. It is 28 
miles east of Denver, on the north banks of the I 
publican river, on a gradually rising slope, wM 
south of the river it is bluffy. It is a division si 
and 13 nicely built up with very tastily arranged e 
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tages. Only for the newness of the place I I'Oiikl 
; faucied I was walking up Congrtas street in 
EraJford Pennsylvania. Everything has air of 
freshness and brightness. The first house was built 
in June, *82. 

I am surprised at the architectural taste displayed 
in the new towns of the west. Surely the east is be- 
coming old and falling behind.* It is seldom a house 
is finished without paint; and it b a great help to the 
appearance of the town and country, as those who can 
■afford a fi-ame house, build one that will look well at 
a distance. 

Pipes are now being laid for water works. The 
water is to be carried from the river to a reservoir 
apable of holding 40,000 gallons aud located on the 
Jiill. .This is being done by the Lincoln Laud Coni- 
j)any at a coat of §36,000. It has a daily and weekly 
paper. The McCook TViiiine, first issued in June, '82. 
!rhe printing office was then in a sod house near the 
river, then called Fairview postoffice, near which, 
about twenty farmers had gathered. The B. & M. 
R. K. was completed through to Colorado winter of 
'82. Good building stone can be obtained from 
gtony Point, but three miles west. McCook has its 
brick kiln as has almost all tlie towns along the way. 
Good clay is easily obtained, aud brick is cheaper 
itJian in the east. 

From a copy of the Daily TVihune, I read a long 

list of business firms aud professional cards, and fin- 

i vitb, "no mloons," 
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The Coiigregationalists have a fine churcii build- 1 
Ing. The Catholics worship iu the Charchilt House^fl 
but all other den omi a at ions are given the use of the^ 
Congregrtional church until they cau build. I called! 
upon Rev. G. Dungan, pastor of tiie Congrt^ationall 
church. He was from home, but I was kindly iu-^ 
vited by his mother, who ivas just from the east, 1 
rest iu their cosy parlor. It is few of our ministera o 
the east that are furnished with homes such as was this 
minister of McCook. I was then dirocted to Mrs. ) 
C. Clark, who is superintendent of t!ie Sunday school, 1 
and found her a lady of intelligence and refinement. I 
She told of tlieir Sabbath school, and of the good at--r 
tendance, and how the ladies had bought the cburchll 
organ, and of the society in general. 

"You would be surprised to know the refinement! 
and culture to be found in these newly built ^ 
town. If you will remain with us a few days, I will | 
■ take you out into the country to see how nicely peo- I 
pie can and do live in the sod houses and dugouts. I 
And 1*6 will also go on an engine into Colorado. It ia 
too bad to come so near and go back without seeing 
that state. Passengers very often ride on the engine I 
on this road, and consider it a great treat; so it was I 
only through kindness that you were invited into thai 
cab, as you had asked the conductor to point out all I 
that was of interest, along the ^"ay. 

The raiufiil! this year will be sufficient for t 
growing of the crops, ■witti auly another good i 
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Almost everyone has bought ctr token claims. One 
engineer lias taken a homestead antl timber claim, 
Bud bought 80 acres. So be has 400 acres, and his 
as gone to live on the homestead, while he eon- 
tiniies on the road until they have money enough to 
go into stocfc-niifiing. 

This valley does not show any sand lo speak of 
jintil in the' western part of Hitchcock county. 

Following the winding cour.'^e of the Republican 
river, through tlie eight counties of Nebraska through 
which it flows, it measures 260 miles. The 40th 
north latitude, is the south boundry line of Nebraska. 
As the Republican river flows through the southern 
tier of counties, it is easy to locate its latitude. It 
has a fall of 7 feet per mile, is well sustained by in- 
numerable creeks on the north, and many from the 
Bouth. These streams are more or less wooded witb 
ash, elm, and cottonwood, and each have their cosy 
Valley. It certainly will be a thickly populated 
stretch of Nebraska. The timber, the out crops of 
»oe, the brick clay, the rich soil, and the stock 
raising facilities, plenty of water and winter graz- 
ing, and the mill power of the river cannot and will 

; be overlooked. But hark ! the train is coming, 
and I must go. 

A Catholic priest ^nd two eastern travelers, return- 
Big from Colorado, are the only passengers in this 
!oach. The seats are covered with sand, and window 
Ula drifted full. I brash a seat Q.ftx.t Id l\ia "tvtti 



side and prepare to write. Must tell you first that 
my wrap was handed me by the porter, so if I 
not in Colorado, it WBS. 

The pi-airies are dotted with white thistle flowers, 
that look like pond lillies on a sea of green. The 
buffalo gvaas is so short that it docs not hide the tin- 
iest flower. Now we are alongside the river; sand- 
bars in all shapes and little islands of green — there it 
winds to the south and is lost, to sight — hei-ds of cat- 
tle — corn field — river again with willow fringed 
bank — cattle on a sand-bar, so it cannot be quick- 
sand, or they would not be there long — river gone 
again — tall willow grove— wire fencing — creek I suiJ- 
pose, hut it is only a brook in width. Now a broad,, 
beautiful valley. Dear me! this field must be 6ye 
miles long, and cattle grazing in it — all fenced 
til we reach 

INDIANOLA, 

one of the veteran towns of Red Willow county. 
The town-site was surveyed in 1873, and is uow 
the county seat. Of course its gro\vth was slow until 
the advent of the B. & M.,and now it numbers over 
400 inhabitants. "This way witli your sorghum 
cane, and get your 'lasses' from the big sorghum 
mil!." See a church steeple, court house, and school 
house — great herd of cattle — wilderness of sunflowers 
turning their bright faces to the sun — uow nothing 
bat grass — corral made of logs — corn and potatoe! 
oat of the old sod into t^e nice i^'w 
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tit'uily wooded — valley about four miles wide from 
^luff to hlufF — dog town, but don't seem to be any 
loggiea at home — board lenee. 

CAMBKIDGE. 

Close to the bridge and near Medicine creek; pop- 
ulation 500; a flouring mill ; in Furnas county now. 
The flowers that I see are the prairie rose shaded 
from white to pink, thistles, white and pink cactuses, 
jjurple shoestring, a yellow flower, and sunflowere. 

Abrupt blufls like those of Valentine. Buffalo 
burs, and buffelo wallows. Country looking flne. 
Grain good. 

ApAPAHOE. 

Quite a town ou the level valley ; good situatiou. 
Valley broad, and bluffs a gradual rise to the table- 
lands; fieldw of grain and corn on their slupiug side. 
This young city is situated ou tiie most northern 
point of the river and twenty-two miles from Kansas, 
Mid is only forty miles from Plum creek on the Platte 
r, and many from that neighborhood come with 
; grain to the Arapahoe milk as there are two 
Hoiiriug mills here. It is the county-seat of Furnas 
tK>uiity, was platted in 1871. River well timbered; 
»rn and oats good; grain in sheaf; stumps, stumps, 
t>les3 the dear old stumpsi glad to see them! did'nt 
ihiuk any oue could live in that house, but people 
live in very open houses here; stakenridered 
^^od house, here is a stream dq ^wi.«« lVisn.\ 
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our Spring run, yet it cuts deep and trees gruff 
OD its bankg. River close; treea — there, it and 
trees are both gone south. Here are two harveetei? 
at work, reaping and binding the golden grain, 

OXFORD. 

Only town on Iwtli aides of the railroad,all others ai 
to the north ; town located by the Lincoln laud com 
pany; population aljout 40O; a Baptist church; goo 
stone for building near; damming the river for milll 
and factories; a creamery Is being talked of. Sheep, 
sheep, and cattle, cattle — What has cattle? Cat- 
tle has what all things has out west. Guess whati 
why grass to be sure. Sceneiy beautiful; in Harlim 
county now, and we go on jjast Watson, Spring Hill,! 
and Melrose, small towns, but will not be so long. 

Hero we are at 

ORLEASS. 

A beautifully situated town on a plateau, a litti 
distance to the north ; excuse, me, please, until I brua 
the dust from the seat before me for an old lady thi 
has jnst entered the car; I am glad to have her oon 
pauy. Stately elms cast their ehadows over a brig! 
little stream called Elm creek that winds around i 
the foot of the bluff upon which the town is buill 
I like the scenery here very much, and^too, the to" 
it is so nicely biult. It is near the center of the county 
and for a time was the county seat, aud built 
good CJOurt-house, but thew T\^\.^'!a& ii\£.<2Q 
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Hie coaiity seat was carried to Alma, sis miles east. 
Tlie railniad reached this point id '80, at which time 
it had 400 of a population. It has advanced even 
trough the loss of the county seat. An M. E. Col- 
lege, lirick-yard, and grist-mill are some of its inter- 
jets. Land roiling; oats ripe; buffalo grass; good 
Bziiig land. Cutting grain with oxen ; a large field 
' barley; good bottom land; large herds and little 
imes; cutting hay with a reaper and the old sod's 
imbled in, telling a story of trials no doubt. 

ALStA. 

Quite a good town, of 700 inhabitants, but it is 
uilt upon the table-land so out of sight Icannot see 
lucli of it. But this is the county seat before spok- 
L of, and I am told is a live town.- 

That old lady is growing talky; has just sold her 
jmestead near Orleans for $800, and now she is going 
■ visit and live on the interest of her money. Came 
om New York ten years ago with her fatherless 
lildren. The two eastern men and myself were 
he only passengers in this car, so I just wrote and 
immed away until I drove the men away to the 
id of the car where they could hear each other talk- 
g. I am so glad the old lady will talk. 

REPUBLICAN CITY. 

Small, but pretty town with good surrounding 
lantry. Population 400. Why, there's a wind- 
liU ! Water must be easily obtained or they would 
re plenty. 
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NAl'OKEE. 

Small town. No stop here. Widespitad valleyj 
corn in tassel; grain in aheaf; wheat splendid. One 
floiu- mill and a creamery. 

Bldomington — the "Higlilaud City" — the coub-. 
ty seat of Franklin county, and is a town like 
all the other towns along this beautiful valley, uicel]^ 
located, and built up with beautiful liomes and pul> 
lie buildings, and besides having lai^e brick M. fii 
and Presbyterian churches, a lai^ Normal SeliocJ 
building, the 'Bloomington flour mills, a lai^e crea 
ery, aud the U, S. land office. I am told t 
the Indians are excellent judges of land and aif 
very loth to leave a good stretch of country, althougH 
they do not make much use of the rich soil. Tilt 
Pawnees were the original land-hoklcrs of the Be 
publican valley, and I do not wonder that they h 
80 tenaciously to it. It has surely grown into i 
grand possession for their white brothers. 

I am so tired, if you will excuse me, reader, I w 
just write half aud use a dash for the rest of I 
words cor — , pota — , busli — , ti-e — , riv — . Wiah'; 
eouid make tracks on that sand bar! Old 
says "that mid sage is good to break up the agu«5 
and I have been told it is a good preventive for i 
kriainany form. Driftwood! I wonder where 
came from. There, the river b out of sight, and i 
tre — or bus — ; welt, I am tired saying that; gat 
to say something e\se. Sewsvtvsfe tiseKai^^WrHC f 
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^rs, that's much better than to be talking about the 
river all the time. But here it is again; the most 
fickle stream I have ever seen ! You think jou will 
Jiave bright waters to locjt upoo for awhile, and just 
l&en you haven't. 

But, tliere, we have gone five miles now, and we 
are at Frankus, a real good solid town. First house 
built July, 1879. I never am gnesa how many peo- 
ple live in a town by looking at it from a car win- 
dow. How do I know how many there are at work 
in the creamery, flouring mill, and woolen factory? 
And how many pupils are studying in the Franklin 
Academy, a fine two-story building erected by the 
Republican Valley Congregational Association at a 

fit of $3,500? First term opened Doc. 6, 1881. 
le present worth of tlie institution is $12,000, and 
y propose to make that sum $50,000. One huu- 
red and seven students have been enrolled during 
the present term. And how many little boys and 
girls in the common school building? or how many 
are in their nicely [tainted homes, and those log 
houses, and soil houses, and dug-outs in the side of 
the hill, with the stovepipe sticking out of the 
ground? It takes all kinds of people to make a 
world, and all kinds of houses to make a city. 
Country good. Fields of corn, wheat, rye, oats, 
millet, broom corn, and all »ioh — good all the way 
along this valley. 
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RIVERTON. 

A small towu situated right in tJie valley. Was 
almost entirely laid in asLos in 1882, but Phanix- 
like is risiDg again. Am told the B, & M. Ci». have 
47,000 acres of land for sale in this neighborhood »t 
^.50 to $10 per at-re, on ten years' time and sis per 
cent interest. Great fields of pasture and grain; 
wild hay lands) alongside the river now; there, it h 
gone to run under that bridge away over near the 
foot of the grassy wall of the blufis. Why, would 
yon believe it! here's the Republican river. Haveii't 
seen it for a couple of minutes. But it brings trew | 
and bushes with it, and au island. But now arouB 
the blufis and away it goes. Reader, I have ti 
you the "here she comes" and "there f 
the river to show you its winding course. One m 
lite it would be hugging the blufis on the north ei 
and then, as though ashamed of the "hug," t 
thought it "hadn't ought to," takes a direct s 
western course for the south blul&, and hug IM 
awhile. Oh, the naughty river! But, there, t 
lady is tired and has stopped talking, and I wi 
low her example. Tired? Yes, indeed 1 
been writing almost constantly since I left McO 
now 119 miles away, and am right glad to h 
conductor call 

RED CI.OtJDl 
Hearing that ex-Gov, Garberwas one oft! 
settlers of Bed Cloud,! maAft^iaafttiafiiak^ 
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before it grew dark, for the smil>eanis wei-e already 
aslaut when we arrived, and supper was to be eaten. 
As r st(?p]red out upon the porch of the "Valley 
House" there sat a toad; first western toad I had 
seen, and it looked so like the toadies that hop over 
our porch at home that I couldn't help but pat it 
with my foot. But it hopped away from me and left 
me to think of home. The new moon of May had 
hung its golden crest over me in the valley of the 
Niobrara, the June moon in tlie valley of the Platte, 
and now, looking up from the Republican valley, the 
new July moon auiiled upon me in a rather reprov- 
ing way for being yet fnrtlier from home thau when 
it hist came, and, too, after all my wishing. So I 
tuiiied my earnest wishes into a silent prayer: 
"Dear Father, take me home before the moon has 

1 run its course! " 

[ found the ex-governor seated on the piazza of 

y cottage, enjoying the beautiful evening. He 

d me kindly, and invited me into the parlor, 

e I was introduced to Mrs. Garber, a very pleas- 

i lady, and soon I was listening to the following 

C was one of the first men in Webster county; 
ine with two brothers, and Heveral others, and took 
r my soldier's claim the land upon whicli much of 
I Cloud is now built, 17th July, 1870. There 
e no other settlers nearer than Guide Rock, and 
it two there. In August several settlers came with 
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their families, and this neighborhood was freqiiontly 
visited by the Indians, who were tlien killing the 
white hunters for taking their game, and a couple 
had beeo killed near here. The people stockaded 
this knoH, upon which my house is built, "With a wall 
of logs, and a trench. In this fort, 64 feet SijiiaK, i 
they lived the first wiut«r, but I stayed in my dug- 
out home, which you may have noticed in the side of 
the hill where you crossed the little bridge. I ohuM 
this spot then for my future homi,'. I have been u 
many diferent states, but was never rio'well satisB 
with any place as I was with this spot on the Re(W 
Hcan river. The prairie was coverwl with 1 
grass, and as buffalo were very plenty, we thd uot 
want for meat. There were also plenty of elk, ante- 
lope, and deer. 

"In April, '71, Webster county was organized- 
The commissioners met in my dug-out. At the first 
election there were but forty-five votes polled. First 
winter thei-e were religious services held, and in the 
summer of '71, we had school. Our mail was carried 
from Hebron, Thayer county, fifty miles east. The 
town site was platted in October, '72, and we aarnd 
it for Red Cloud, chief of the Indian tribe," 

The governor looked quite in place in his elf^anl 
home, but as he told of the early days, it was hard 
to fancy him occupying a dug-out, and I could not 
help asking him how he got about in his little home, 
for he is a lai^e mau. He laughingly told how he 
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1 lived, his dried buffalo meat hung to the ceiling, 

1 added: 

"I Bpent many a happy day there." 

. Silas Garber was elected governor of Ne- 
braska in 1874-6, serving well and with mueli honor 
his two terms. This is an instance of out of a dug- 
|UUt into the capitol. True nobility and usel'ulneas 
■kniiot be hidden even by the most humble abode. 
R'The home mother earth affords her children of Ne- 
waska is much the same as the homes the great for- 
ests of the east gave to our ibrefathers, and have giveu 
shelter to many she is now proud to call Nebrasna's 
riiildreu. 

■ When I spoke of returning to the hotel, the gov- 
■nor said : 

K " We would like to have you remain with us to- 
night, if you will," and as Mrs, Garber added her in- 
llrftation, I readily accepted their kindness, for it was 
not giveu as a mere act of form. I forgot my weari- 
uess in the pleasure of tiie evening, hearing the gov- 
ernor tell of pioneer days and doings, and Mrs. G. 
of California's clime and aceuery — her native state. 

The morning was bright and refreshing, and we 
spent itJ9 hours seeing the surrounding beauties of 
their home. 

" Come, Miss Fulton, see this grove of trees I 
lanted but eight years ago — line, large trees they are 
w; and this clover and timothy; some think we 
UQOt grow either in Nebraska, but it is a mistake" 
\ile Mra. G. says : 
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" There is such a beautiful wild flower bltioraioj 
aloug the path, and if I can fiud it will pluck it foi 
you," and together we go searchiug iu the dew| 
grass for flowei-s, while the Governor goes for I 
horse aud phaeton to take me to the depot. 

Mrs. G. is a lady of true culture aud refinement, y 
most unassuming and gocial in her manners. Bef<H) 
I leftj'they gave me a large photograph of tbei 
home. As the Governor drove mo arouud to i 
more of Red Cloud betore taking me to the depot, j 
took me by his 14x16 hillside home, remarking aa I| 
pointed it out: 

"I am sorry it has been so destroyed; it migH 
have yet made a good home for some oue," 
the first frame house built iu Red Cloud, which I 
erected for a store room, where he traded with t 
Indians for their furs. He hauled the lumber ibj 
this house from Grand Island, over sixty i 
trackless prairie, while some went to Beatrice, 101 
miles away, for their lumber, and where they thes 
got most of their groceries. 

As wc drove through the broad streets, and looked 
on Red Cloud from centre to suburb, I did 
wonder at the touch of pride with which Govemo| 
Garber pointed out the advance the little spot of law 
had made that he paid for in years of a 
country. 

When the B. & M. R. R. reached Red Cloud ij 
'T9, It was a town of 46Q luhitbitauts ; now it um 
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bers 2,500. It is the end of a division of the B. & 
M. from Wymore, and also from Omaha; is the 
county seat of Webster county, and surrounded by a 
rich country — need I add more? 

AMBOY. 

A little station four miles east of Red Cloud ; little 
stream, with bushes; and now we are crossing Dry 
Creek ; corn looks short. 

COWLES. 

Beautiful rolling prairie but no timber ; plenty of 
draws that have to be bridged ; shan^t write much to- 
day for you know it is Sunday, and I feel kind of 
wicked ; wonder w^hat will happen to me for travel- 
ing to-day; am listening to those travelers from the 
east tell to another how badly disappointed they were 
in Colorado. One who is an asthmatic thinks it 
strange if the melting at noon-day and freezing at 
night will cure asthma; felt better in Red Cloud 
than any place. Other one says he would'nt take 
$1,000 and climb Pike's Peak again, while others are 
more than repaid by the trip. A wide grassy plain 
to the right, with, homes and groves of trees. 

BLUE HILL. 

A small town; great corn cribs; a level scope of 
country. O, rose, that blooms and wastes thy fra- 
grance on this wide spread plain, what is thy life? 
To beautify only one little spot of earth, to cheer you 
travelers with one glance, and sweeteiv qw^ \yt<^^>JOc^ <^^ 
14 
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air; mayhap to be seen by oulj- one out of the n 
that pass me by. But Grod sowed tbeseeil aud 8 
upon me even here. 

Bloom, tittle flower, oil the vra; Rlong, 

Sing to OS travelecs yonr own quiet song, 

Speak to as softtj, gently, and low, 

Are they well and happy? Flowers, doyott know? ' 

Excuse this simple rliyme, but I am so homesid 
This countrj' is good all the way along aud I i 
not need to repeat it so often. Nicely imprc 
farniB and homes surrounded by fine groves of t 
I see one man at work witn his harvester; the oM 
desecrator of the Sabbath I have noticetl, aud he maj 
be a Seventh day Baptist. 



Was but a small towu, so we go on to Hastisos, a 
town of over 5,000 inhabitants, and the county seat 
of Adams county. Is ninety-six miles west from 
Lincoln, and 150 miles west of the Missouri river. 
The B. & M. R. R. was built throngh Hastings ft 
the spring of 18751, but it was not a station imtil ihe 
St. Joe and Denver City R. R. (now the St. Joe & 
Western Division of the U. P. R. R.) was extended 
tothis point in the following autumn, and a town was 
platted on the homestead of W, Mickliu,and nnin<f«i 
in honor of T. D. Hastings, one of the contractors of 
L the St. Jo. & D. C. R. R. A post-office was estalv 
ihed the same ycat, \.\\e ^^^tmasiw Y^!c«ivii)g;.a s 
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of oue clollar i>er month. Now, tlie salaiy is $2,100 
per BDnum, and is the third post-office in the state for 
business done. It is located on a level prairie, and is 
nicely built up with good housea, althouglj it has suf- 
€red badly from fires. I notice a good many wind- 
mills, so I presume water i-uns deep here. The sur- 
niuuding country is rich farming land, all crops 
looking good. 

Harvard, Sutton , Grafton, Fairmont, Exeter, Friend, 
and Dorchester, are all towns worthy of note, but it ia 
the same old storj- about them all. I uotice the 
churches are well attendetl. 

A poor insane l>oy came upon tlie train, and showed 
signs of fight and, as usual, I beat a retreat to the 
rear of the car, but did not better my position by get- 
ting near a poor, inebriated young man, in a druuken 
stupor. I count him sixth, but am told he came fi-wm 
Denver in that conditiou, so I will give Colorado the 
honor (?) of the sixth count, I cannot bnt compare 
the two young men : The one, I am told, was a good 
young man, but was suddenly robbed of his reason. 
If it was he that was intoxicated, I would not won- 
der at it. I never could nuderstand how any one in 
their right mind could delilierately drag themselves 
L^own to such a depth, and present such a picture of 
■'sio and ahame to the world as this poor besotted one 
Everyone looks on him with contempt, as he 
s lip the aLsle for a drink; but expressions of pitv 
me from all for the one ijereft of reasou,B.ii4\. ^aV,. 
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Which of the two is the most insane? * But I don't 
inttiid to preach a temperance sermon if it is Sunday, 



Quite a pretty town half hid among the trees that line 
the Big Blue rivei'. The valley of the Blue must be 
very fertile, as every plant, shrub, and tree shows a 
very luxiu-iaiit groivth. Crete is surely a cosy retreat. 
The Congr^atioual church of the state has made it » 
cantre of its work. Here are located Doaue Coll^ 
and the permanent gronnds of the N. S. S. A. A. 
LISCOLN. 
Well, here I am, and no tamiliar face lu grt'Ctme, 
I asked a lady to watch my baggage for me, while I 
hastened to the pwrt -office, and when I i-etumed the 
train was gone and the depot closed. I stood look- 
ing through the window at my baggage inside, and j 
turning my mind upside-down, and wrongside oat, 
and when it was sort of crosswise and I didn't know 
just what to do, I asked of a man strolling around il 
he had anything to do with the depot, " No. I am 
a atrauger here, and am only waiting to see the ticket 
agent." After explaining matters to him I aslced him 
to " please speak to the ticket agent about that bag- 
gage for me," which he readily promised to do, and I 
starte<l to walk to my friends, expecting to meet them 
on the way. After going some distance I thought 1 
had placed a great deal of confidence in a stranger, 
antl had a nuudlo \.aivi\)%>^W\.\k^itk»ui ; 
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ing hot, and I kept right on. After I had gone over 
a mile, I was given a seat in a carriage of one of my 
friends' neighbors, and was taken to their door, 
and gave them another surprise, for they thought I 
had made a mistake in the date, as they were quite 
sure no train was run on that road on Sunday. 

Monday, Mr. Gardner went for my baggage, but 
returned without it, and with a countenance too sober 
for joking said : "Well, your baggage is not to be 
found, and no one seems to know anything about it." 

"Oh! Pet," "Maggie said, "I am so sorry we did 
not go to meet you, for this would not have happened. 
What did you leave?" " Everything I had." " Your 
silk dress too?" "Yes, but donH mention that; 
money would replace it, but no amount could give 
me back my autograph album and button string 
which is filled and gathered from so many that I will 
never again see ; and all my writings, so much that I 
could never replace. No, I must not lose it ! " And 
then I stole away and went to Him whom I knew 
could help me. Some may not, but I have faith 
that help is given us for the minor as well as the 
great things of life, and as I prayed this lesson came 
to me — How alarmed I am over the loss of a little 
worldly possessions, and a few poems and scraps of 
writing, when so much of the heavenly possession is 
lost through carelessness, and each day is a page writ- 
ten in my life's history that will not be read and 
judged by this world alone, but by the Great J\id^ 
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of all things. Aud, too, it is maauBcript that cannot 
be altered or rewi'itten. 

I would not allow myself to think that my bag- 
gage was gone for good, nor would I shed one tear 
until I was sure, and then, if gone, I would just take 
a good cry over it, and — ^but won't I hug my dusty 
satchels if I only get hold of them again, aud never, 
never be so careless again. I supposed the stranger 
whom I had asked to speak to the ticket agent 
me had improveil the opportunity I gave him to 
cure it for his own. 

So it wa.s a rather hopeless expression that I 
as Cousin Maggie took m** to the city in the aftem< 
The day was away up among the nineties, and 
could not go fast. I thought, never horse trav 
so slow, and felt as though I could walk, and even 
push to make time. But I kept quiet and didn't 
even say " Get up, Nellie ! " I suppose 
minute would have been slow to me then. When 
last I reachetl the depot my first thought was to 
right to Mr. Randall with my trouble, but 
he was about to leave on the train. I peered into 
feces of those gathered about the depot, but failing 
find him, I turned to look at the sacred spot where 
had last seen may baggage, little dreaming that I 
would find it, bnt there it all was, even 
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dear, I am so glad ! " and I 1 

my satchels, and telling them how glad I was to 4 

them, and wa& about \io ^V4& 'C>:t&m ^^ i 
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<* great big hug/' when I found I was attracting at- 
tentioQ^ and turning to an elderly lady I asked her to 
please watch my baggage for a few moments. How 
soon we forget our good promises to do better. — I 
hastened to Mr. Randall's office, found him without 
a thought of going away. I first told him how much 
I was pleased with the Republican valley, and then 
about my baggage. 

" Why, child ! did you go away and leave it here ?'^ 

'* Yes, I did ; and I have left it again in care of 
a real dressy old lady, and must go and see to 
if' 

When I reached the waiting room the old lady and 
baggage were both gone. Turning to my cousin, who - 
had just entered, I asked : 

"Maggie Gardner, what did you do with that 
baggage?" 

"Nothing; I did not know you had found it." 

Then, addressing a couple who sat near, I said : 

" I do wish you would tell me where that baggage 
went to." 

"The conductor carried it away." 

"Where did he go to?" 

" I don't know. Miss." 

Dear me; helped the old lady aboard with my bag- 
gage, I thought. 

"Why, what's the matter now. Miss Fulton?" 
asked Mr. Randall, who had followed me. " What's 
gone?" 
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•' Why, my baggage; it's gtnie again." 
"Well, that's totj l«i«l; !mt came with me and [tee 
haps we may fiud it in here." And we entered thfl 
baggage room just in time to save Gov. Garlier*! 
house from blowing away (the picture), but found the 
i-eat all <!arefully stored. Twice lo^t and twice found: 
twice sad and twice glad, and a good lessou learned. 

The Burlington and Missouri River Raili"oad first 
began work at Plattanioutli, on tlie Missouri riverj 
in 1869, and reached Lincoln July 20, 1S70. From. 
Lincoln it reaciies ont in six different lines. Bid 
this table will give a better idea of the gi-eat net 
work of railroads under the B. & M. Co.'s co&tn^ 
The several divisions and their mileage ai'e as followac 

Pacific Junction to Kearney 196 

Omaha line 17 

Nebraska City to Central City 150 

Nebraska City to Beatrice 92 

" Atchison to Columbus 221 

Crete to Red Cloud 150 

Table Rock to Wyniore 38 

Hastings to Culbertsou 171 

Denver Extension ...244 

Kenesaw cut-ofF to Oxford 77 

Chesterto Hebron 12 

DeWitt to West Line " 25 

Odell to Washington, Kan 26 

Nemaha to Salem 18 
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The BurliDgton and Missouri River Railroad, be- 
ing a part of the C. B. & Q. system, forms in con- 
nection with the latter road the famous " Burlino^ton 
Route," known as the shortest and quickest line be- 
tween Chicago and Denver, and being the only line 
under one management, tedious and unnecessary de- 
lays and transfers at the Missouri river are entirely 
avoided. 

P. S. Eustis of Omaha, Neb., who is very highly 
spoken of, stands at the head of the B. & M. R. R. 
as its worthy General Passenger Agent, while R. R. 
Randall of Lincoln, Neb., Immigration Agent B. & 
M. R. R. Co., of whom I have before spoken, will 
kindly and most honestly direct all who come to him 
seeking homes in the South Platte country. His 
thorough knowledge of the western country and 
western life, having spent most of his years on the 
frontier, particularly qualifies him for this office. 

MILFORD. 

" The Saratoga of Nebraska.'' So termed for its 
beautiful " Big Blue" river, which affords good boat- 
ing and bathing facilities, its wealth of thick groves 
of large trees, and the " dripping spring," that drips 
and sparkles as it falls over a rock at the river bank. 
As before, Mr. Randall had prepared my way, and 
a carriage awaited me at the depot. I was conveyed 
to the home of Mr. J. H. Culver, where I took tea. 
Mrs. Culver is a daughter of Milford's pioneer, Mr. 
J. L. Davison, who located at M. \\i 1%^\, ^w$l ^oviSs^. 
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IB one week, atlding : " We clnklrcu were com- 
;ting to see who could make the nii^t from our gar- 
Sen thai week, and I came out on\y a iew dollare 
lliead of the rest." 

Mrs. D. told of how with the aid of a large dtg, 
uid armed with a broom, she had defended a iieigh- 
aor's daughter from beiug carried away captive by 
t band of Indians. The story of their pioneering 
Jays was very interesting, but space will not allow 
ae to repeat it. 

In the morning I was taken through three very 
iretty groves. One lies high ou n bluff, and is indeed 
i pretty spot, named " Shady Cliif." Then winding 
Idown canyon Seata, little canyon, we crossed the River 
to the Harbor, an island which b covered with large 
Dottonwood, flm, hickory, and ash, and woven among 
the branches are many grapevines — one we measured 
being sixteen inches in circumterence — while a Cot- 
tonwood measured eighteen feet in circumference. 
Surely it has been a harbor where many weary ones 
Kave cast anchor for a rest Another grove, the Re- 
b-eat, is even more thickly wooded and vined over, 
Bud we found its shade a very pleasant retreat on that 
^ght sunny morning. But pleasanter still was the 
tow of a mile down the river to the "Sparkling 
Springe." 
E«ader, go ask Profe9,sor Aughey about the rocks 
'er which this spring flows. All I can tell you is, 
looks like a great mass of daT^: c\a^ voXn -«\i\^ 
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had been stirred au eqiiai quantity of shells of all 
Bizes, but wliicli had decayed and left only their im- 
pression on tlie hai'dened rock. 

The river is 100 feet wide and has a rock bottom 
which makes it fine for bathing in, and the depth and 
voliMue of water is sufficient for the runniuc of small 
steamers. School was first held in Mr. Davison's ' 
house in '69. The fii'st church was ei-ected by tlie 
Congi-egational society in '69. Fii-st newspaper was 
established in '70, by J. H. Culver, and gained a state 
reputation under the name of the "Blue Valley Se- 
oord." Rev. H- A. French began the publication 
of the " Congregational News" in '78. 

The"Milford Ozone" is the leading organ of the 
day, so named for the health-giving atmosphere that 
the Milfordites eujoy. 

A post-office was established in '66, J. S. Davison 
acting as postmaster. Mail was received once a week 
from Nebraska City, via Camden. The mail was 
distributed from a dry goods box until in '70, J. H. 
Culver was appoiuted postmaster, and a modem 
post-office was established. 

The old mill was destroyed by fire in '82, and is 
now replaced by a lai^e stone and brick buUdiag 
costing $100,000, and has a capacity of 300 barrels 
per day. The population of Milford is about 600. 
We cross the iron bridge that now spans the rii 
the east banks and take a view of the new town c 
-East Mii-FORD laid onl oti oa ei^titj aure plot j.bat_| 
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Borders on the river and gradually rises to the east. 
It is a private enterprise to establish a larger town on 
this particularly favored spot, where those who wish 
may have a home ^yithin easy reach of the capital and 
yet have all the beauty and advantage of a riverside 
home. I could scarcely resist the temptation to select 
a residence lot and make my home on the beautiful 
Blue, the prettiest spot I have yet found in Nebraska. 
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CHAPTER V. 

NEBRASKA AND HER CAPITAL. 

Nebraska is so named from the Nebraska, or Platte 
river. It is derived from the Indian ne (water) and 
bras (shallow), and means shallow water. In extent 
it is 425 miles from east to west, and 138 to 208 from 
north to south, and has an area of* 75.995 square 
miles that lie between parallels 40° and 43° north 
latitude, and 18° and 27° west longitude. 

The Omahas, Pawnees, Otoes, Sioux, and other In- 
dian tribes were the original land-holders, and buf- 
falo, elk, deer, and antelope the only herds that 
grazed from its great green pasture lands. But in 
1854, "Uncle Sam" thought the grassy desert 
worthy of some notice, and made it a territory, and 
in 1867 adopted it as the 37th state, and chose for 
its motto ^^ Equality before the Law" 

The governors of Nebraska territory were : 

Francis Burt, 1854. 

T. B. Cuming, 1854-5. 

Mark W. Izard, 1855-8. 

W, A. Richardson, 1858. 

J. S. Morton, 1858-9. 

Samuel W. Black, 1859-61. 

Alvin Saunders, 1861-6. 

David Butler, 1S6&-1 . 
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Of the state — 

David Butler, 1867-71. 

William H. James, 1871-3. 

Robert W. Furnas, 1873-5. 

Silas Garber, 1875-9. 

Albinus Nance, 1879-83. 

James W. Dawes, 1883. 
Allow me to quote from the Centennial Oazetteer of 
United IStates : 

"Surface.- — Nebraska is a part of that vast plain 
which extends along the eastern base of the Rocky 
mountains, and gently slopes down toward the Mis- 
souri river. The surface is flat or gently undulating. 
There are no ranges or elevations in the state that 
might be termed mountains. The soil consists for 
the most part of a black and porous loam, which is 
slightly mixed with sand and lime, The streams 
fliow in deeply eroded valleys with broad alluvial 
flood grounds of the greatest fertility, which are gen- 
erally well timbered with cottonwood, poplar, ash, 
and other deciduous trees. The uplands are undu- 
lating prairie. Late surveys establish the fact that 
the aggregate area of the bottom lands is from 13,- 
000,000 to 14,000,000 of acres. 

"The climate of Nebraska is on the whole similar 
to that of other states of the great Mississippi plains 
in the same latitude. The mean annual temperature 
varies from 47° in the northern sections to 57° in the 
most southern. But owing to greater e\^v^l\«vs.^ vW. 
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western part of the state is somewbat colder than the 
eastern. In winter the westerly winds sweeping 
down from the Rocky mountains, often depress the 
thermometer to 20° and sometimes 30° below zero ; 
while in the summer a temperature of lOO" and over 
is not unusual. In the southern tier of counties the 
mean temperature of the summer is 76^°, and of 
winter, 30J°. The greatest amount of rain and snow 
fall (28 to 30 inches) falls in the Missouri valley, 
ajid thence westwanl the rainfall steadily decreaas 
lo 24 inches near Fort Kearney, 16 inches to the 
western counties, and 12 inches in the soiith-weatern 
corner of the state. 

"Population, — Nebraska had in 1860 a popula- 
tion of 28,841, and in 1870, 122,993. Of these, 92- 
245 were natives of the United States, including 18.- 
42.3 natives of the slate. The foreign born popula- 
tion numbered 30,748. 

" EiiL'CATiON. — Nebraska has more organized 
schools, more school houses, and those of a superior 
character; more money invested in buildings, books, 
etc., than were ever had before in any state of the 
same age. The land endowed for the public schools 
embraces one-eighteenth of the entire area of the 
state — 2,623,080 acres," The school lands are sold at 
not less tlian seven dollars per acre, which will yield 
a i'nnd of not less than SI 6,000,000, and are leased at 
from six to ten per cent interest on a valuation of 
'1.35 to §10 per acve. T\ie -^nwtVYA^ is invested in 
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fc>onds, and held inviolate and undiminished while 
tzJie interest and income alone is used. 

The state is in a most excellent financial condition, 
€^nd is abundantly supplied with schools, churches, 
<:2olleges, and the various charitable and reformatory- 
institutions. Every church is well represented in 
^Nebraska. The Methodist stands first in numbers, 
"while the Presbyterian, Baptist, and Congregational 
are of about equal strength. The Catholic church is 
fully represented. 

. The United States census for 1880 shows that Ne- 
braska has the lowest percentage of illiteracy of any 
state in the Union. Iowa comes second. Allow me 
to compare Nebraska and Pennsylvania : 

Nebraska, 1.73 per cent cannot read, 2.55 per cent 
cannot write; Pennsylvania, 3.41 per cent cannot 
read, 5.32 per cent cannot write. Total population 
of Nebraska, 452,402; Pennsylvania, 4,282,891. 

Geographically, Nebraska is situated near the cen- 
tre of the United States, and has an average altitude 
of 1,500 feet above the level of the sea, varying from 
1,200 feet at the Missouri river to 2,000 feet at the 
Colorado state line. The climate of Nebraska is 
noted for its salubrity, its wholesomeness, and health- 
fulness. The dryness of the air, particularly in the 
' winter, is the redeeming feature of the low tempera- 
ture that is sometimes very iBuddenly brought about by 
strong, cold winds, yet the average temperature of the 
winter of 1882 was but 17°, and of the summer 70°* 
15 
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I on!y wish to add that I have noticed that tm 
western people in geuei-al have a much healthier a 
robust appearance than do eastern people. 

Later statistics than the United States census C 
1880 are not accessible for my present purpose, bud 
the flgui-es of that year — since which time there i 
been rapid developments — will speak volumes for the* 
giant young state, the youfigest but one in the Union. 

The taxable values of Nebraska in 1880 amounted, 
to §90,431, 757, an increase of nearly forty per centr 
iu ten years, being but $53,709,828 in 1870, Dm-- 
ing the same time its population had increased from 
122,933 to 452,642, nearly four-fold. 

The present population of Nebraska probably e 
oeeds 600,000, and its capacity for supporting popa<J 
lation is beyond all limits as yet. With a popul 
tion as dense as Ohio, or seventy-five persons to tl 
square mile, Nebraska would contain 5,700,0 
souls. With as dense a population as MassachusettaJ 
or 230 to the square mile, Nebraska would have 17^ 
480,000 people. 

The grain product of Nebraska had increased f 
10,000 bushels in 1874 to 100,000 bushels in 1879^ 
au average increase of 200 per cent per year. 
1883 there was raised in the state : 

Wheat 27,48%30< 

Corn 101,276,0 

Oats 21,630,0 
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of agriculture, has prepared the following summary 

of all crop reports received by him up to Nov. 13, 

1883: 

Corn, yield per acre 41 bushels. 

Quality 85 per cent. 

Potatoes, Irish 147 bushels. 

Quality 109 percent. 

Potatoes, sweet 114 bushels. 

Quality Ill percent. 

Hay, average tame and wild 2 tons per a. 

Quality 107 percent. 

Sorghum, yield per acre 119 gallons. 

Grapes, yield and quality 88 per cent. 

Apples, yield and quality 97 per cent. 

Pears, yield and quality 52 per cent. 

Condition of orchards 100 percent. 

Spring wheat threshed at date 82 per cent. 

Grade of Spring wheat. No. 2. First frost, Oct. 
5. Com ready for market, Dec. 1. 

In 1878 there were raised in the state 295,000 
hogs, and in 1879 a total of 700,000, an increase of 
nearly 250 per cent. There are raised annually at 
the present time in Nebraska over 300,000 cattle and 
250,000 sheep. 

The high license liquor law was pasesd in Nebraska 
in 1883, requiring the paying of $1,000 for license to 
sell liquor in a town of 1,000 inhabitants or more, 
and $500 elsewhere, all of which is thrown into the 
common school fund and must be i^2L\d\i^fe\^^ ^-tw^ 
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is sold. Liquor dealers and saloon keepers are re- 
sponsible for all damages or harm done by or to those 
to whom they have sold liquor while under its influ- 
ence. 

During my stay of almost three months in the 
state, I saw but seven intoxicated men and I looked 
sharp and counted every one who showed the least 
signs of having been drinking. There are but few 
hotels in the state that keep a bar. I did not learn 
of one. Lincoln has 18,000 of a population and but 
twelve saloons. Drinking is not popular in Ne- 
braska. 

I will add section 1 of Nebraska's laws on the 
rights of married women. 

"The property, real and personal, which any woman 
in this state may own at the time of her marriage, and 
the rents, issues, profits, or proceeds thereof, and any 
real, personal, or mixed property which shall come to 
her by descent, devise, or the gift of any person ex- 
cept her husband, or which she shall acquire by pur- 
chase or otherwise, shall remain her sole and separate 
property, notwithstanding her marriage, and shall not 
be subject to the disposal of her husband, or liable 
for his debts.'' 

"The property of the husband shall not be liable 
for any debt contracted by the wife before marriage." 

The overland pony express, which was the first reg- 
ular mail transportation across the state, was started 
in 1 860 and lasted U\o\e^\^A. T\\<i distance from St. 
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Joseph, Missouri, to San Fraucisco was about 2,000 
miles and was run in thirteen days. The principal 
stations were St. Joseph and Marysville, Mo.; Ft. 
Kearney, Neb. ; Laramie and Ft. Bridger, Wy. T. ; 
Salt Lake, Utah; Camp Floyd and Carson City, 
Nev.; Placerville, Sacramento, and San Francisco, 
Cal. Express messengers left once a week with ten 
pounds of matter; salary $1,200 per month; car- 
riage on one-fourth ounce was five dollars in gold. 
But in the two years the company's loss was $200,- 
000. Election news was carried from St. Joseph, 
Mo., to Denver City, Col., a distance of 628 miles in 
sixty-nine hours. A telegraph Tine was erected in 
Nebraska, 1862; now Nebraska can boast of nearly 
3,000 miles of railroad. 

I want to say that I find it is the truly energetic 
and enerprising people who come west. People who 
have the energy and enterprise that enable them to 
leave th^ old home and endure the privations of a 
new country for a few years that they may live much 
better in the "after while,'' than they could hope to 
do in the old home, and are a people of ambition and 
true worth. The first lesson taught to those who come 
west by those who have gone before and know what 
it is to be strangers in a strange land, is true kindness 
apd hospitality, and but few fail to learn it well and 
profit by it, and are ready to teach it by prece[)t and 
example .to those who follow. It is the same lesson 
our dear great-grandfathers atvd motWrs. \ftax\!^^ 
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wlien tliev helped to fell the forests aud make i 
grand good state out of "Peuii's Woods." But their 
children's children are forgetting it. Yet 1 find 
that Pennsylvania has furnUhed Nebraska with some 
of her bci^t people. Would it not be a good idefr.f 
for the Pennamites of Nebraska to each year haldj 
Pennsylvania day, and every one wlio come 1 
the dear old hills, meet and have a general hi 
shaking and talk with old neighbors and friends. 
know Nebraska conld not but be proud of her Penn* 
aylvaiiian children. 

In 1867 an act was passed by the state legislature 
then in session at Omaha, appointing a cominissiol 
consisting of Gov. Butler, Secretary of State T. '. 
Kennard, and Auditor of State J. Gillespie to i 
and locate a new capital out ou the frontier, 
some seaivh the present capitcd site was chosen— 
a wild waste of gi-asaes, where a few scattered settle] 
gathered at a log cabin to receive the mail that o 
a week was carried to them on horseback to the I 
caster post-office of Lancaster county. The i 
65 miles west of the Missouri river, and 1,114 f 
above sea level, and on the "divide" between Ante 
lojie and Salt Creeks. 900 acres were |ilatted into lol 
and broad streets, reserving ample ground for i 
necessary public buildings, and the new capital ' 
named in lienor of him ibr whom Columbia i 
mouvned. Previous to t\ve iwtBflan^ 
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the state, a Methodist minister named Young had 
selected a part of the land, and founded a paper 
town and called it Lancaster. 

The plan adopted for the locating of the capital of 
the new state was, as follow«» : The capital should be 
located upon lands belonging to the state, and the 
money derived from the sale of the lots should build 
all the state buildings and institutions. After the 
selection by the commission there was a slight rush 
for town lots, but not until the summer of '68 was the 
new town placed under the auctioneer's hammer, 
which, however, was thrown down in disgust as the 
bidders were so few and timid. In 1869, Col. George 
B. Skinner conducted a three days' sale of lots, and in 
that time sold lots to the amount of $171,000. 
When he received his wages — $300 — he remarked 
that he would not give his pay for the whole town 
site. 

The building boom commenced at once, and early 
in '69 from 80 to 100 houses were built. The main 
part of the state house was begun in '67, but the first 
legislature did not meet at the new capitol until in 
January, '69. From the sale of odd numbered 
blocks a sufficient sum was realized to build the cap- 
itol building, costing $64,000, the State University, 
$162,000, and State Insane Asylum $137,500, and 
pay all other expenses and had left 300 lots unsold. 

The State Penitentiary was built at a cost of $312,- 
000 in 1876. The post-office, a very imijoaiii^bviild- 
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ing, was erected by the natioaal goverumeot at a cost 
of 8200,000, fiDishecl in 78. Twenty acres were rei 
eerved for the B. & JI, depot. It is ground well o 
cupied. The depot is a large brick building 183x53 
and three stories high, with lunch room, ladies' an^ 
gents' waiting rooms nicely furnished, baggage rooio, 
and broad hall and stairway leading to the telegrapi 
and laud offices on the second and third Hoois. Ta 
trains arrive and depart daily carrying an a^r^isl 
of 1,400 paaaengers. The U. P. has ample railwi 
acco mmodatioDs. 

All churches and benevolent societies that applil 
for reservation were given tliree lots each, sabjd 
to tlie approval of the legislature, which afterwai 
confirmed the grant. A Congregational church wi 
organized in 1866; German Methodist, '67; Methj 
(list Episcopal and Roman Catholic, '68 ; Presbyl 
ian, Episcopal, Baptist, and Christian, '69 ; TJnivB 
salist, '70; African Methodist, '73, and Color* 
Baptist, '79. A number have since been added. 

The State Journal Co. On the 15th of Ang 
1867, the day following the announcement that LaQ 
caster was the place for the capital site there appeare 
iu the Nebraska City Frees a prospectus for the pul 
licatiou of a weekly newspaper in Lincoln, to be calls 
the Nebraska Commonwealth, C. H. Here, Edihj 
But not until the latter part of Nov. did it have « 
established office in the new city. In the spring ( 
'69 the CommonwmltK -waa iA^mv^qA to the Neb 
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State. JournaL As a daily it was first issued on the 
20th of July, 70, the day the B. & M. R. R. ran its first 
train into Lincoln, and upset all the old stage coaches 
that had been the only means of transportation to the 
capital. In '82 the State Journal Co. moved into 
their handsome and spacious new building on the 
corner of P and 9th streets. It is built of stone and 
brick, four stories high, 75 feet on P and 143 on 9th 
streets. The officers are C. H. Gere, Pres.; A. H. 
Mendenhall, Vice Pres. ; J. R. Clark, Sec., and H. 
D. Hathaway, Treas. The company employs 100 
to 125 hands. Beside the Journal are the DemO" 
crat and News, daily ; the Nebraska Fancier ^ semi 
monthly ; the Capital, weekly ; the Hesperian Stud- 
ent, monthly, published by the students of the Uni- 
versity, and the Starts Anzeiger, a German paper, 
issued weekly. 

On my return from Milford, Wednesday, I sought 
and found No. 1203 G street, just in time to again 
take tea with the Keefer family, and spend the night 
with them, intending to go to Fremont next day. 
But Mrs. K. insisted that she would not allow me to 
slight the capital in that way, and to her I am in- 
debted for much of my sig:ht-seeing in and about 
Lincoln. 

Thursday afternoon we went to the penitentiary to 
see a little of convict life. But the very little I saw 
made me wonder why any one who had once suffered 
imprisonment would be guilty of ^ ^^cycA \^i;^N\j^^ 
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act. Two Degro couvicts in striped uniforms -wei 
louugiug on the steps ready to take charge of the cai^ 
riages, for it was visitor's day. Only good behaved 
prisoners, whose terms have Jihnost expired, are alJ 
lowed to step beyond the irou bars and rtone wulls.1 
"We were takeu around through all the departmental 
— ^the liitchen, tailor shop, and laundry, and wherQ 
brooms, trunks, harnesses, eorn-shellers, and muchlj 
that I cannot mention, are made. Then there i 
the foundry, blacksmith shop, and stone yard, wher 
stones were being sawed and dressed ready for usS 
at theoapitol building. The long double row of 160" 
cells are so buih of stone and cement that when once 
the door of iron bars closes upiin a prisoner he has 
no chance of exit. They are 4x7 feet, and furnished 
with an iron bedstead, and one berth above ; a stoolJ 
and a lap-board to write on. They are allowed tol 
write letters every three weeks, but what they writers 
is read before it is sent, and what they receive is read 
before it is given to them. There are 249 priaftiera, 
a number of whom are from Wyoming. Thar _ 
meals are given tbem as they pass to their oeli&fl 
Tliey were at one time seated at a table and givenT 
their meals tt^ther, but a disturbance arose atuonj 
them and they used the knives and forks for weapotq 
to fight witli. And they carried them off secretly ti 
their cells, and one almost succeedeil in cutting hia 
way through the wall. Only those who occupy tbf 
same eell ean hold any couvcitfaliAU'Ei. 'E«,'«£ « 
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is allowed to be exchanged outside the cells with 
each other. Thus silently, like a noiseless machine, 
with bowed heads, not even exchanging a word, and 
scarcely a glance, with their elbow neighbor, they 
work the long days through, from six o'clock until 
seven, year in and year out. On the Fourth of July 
they are given two or three hours in which they can 
dance, sing, and talk to each other, a privilege they 
improve to the greatest extent, and a general hand- 
shaking and meeting v/ith old neighbors is the result. 
Sunday, at nine a. m., they are marched in close file 
to the chapel, where Rev. Howe, City Missionary, 
formerly a missionary in Brooklyn and New York, 
gives them an hour of good talk, telling them of 
Christ and Him Crucified, and of future reward and 
punishment, but no sectarian doctrines. He assures 
me some find the pearl of great price even within 
prison walls. They have an organ in the chapel 
and a choir composed of their best singers, and it is 
not often we hear better. Rev. Howe's daughter 
often accompanies her father and sings for them. 
They are readily brought to tears by the singing 
of Home, Sweet Home, and the dear old hymns. 
Through Mr. Howe's kind invitation we enjoyed his 
services with them, and as we rapped for admittance 
behind the bars, the attendant said : " Make haste, 
the boys are coming"; and the iron door was quickly 
locked after we entered. A prisoner brought us 
chairs^ and ire watched the long \\i\^ o^ e,QiWNV5^& 
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marching in, the right band on the shoulder < 
the one before them, and their striped cap in th< 
left. They filed into the seats and every arm vai 
folded. It made me sigh to see the boyish faces, but 
a shudder would creep over me when, here and thereg 
I marked a number wearing the hoarj- locks of a 
As I looked into tlieir faces I conld not but think o 
the many little diildren I have talked to in liappn 
school days gone by, and my woi-ds came baok t(j 
me: "Now, children, remember I will never foi^ref 
yoL, and I will always be watching to see what g 
men and women you make; great phiianthropis' 
teachers, and workers in the good work, good miuis 
ters, noble doctors, lawyers that will mete out t 
justice, honest laborers, and who knows but that i 
future Mr. or Mrs. President sits before me i 
school bench? Never, never allow me to see yotfl! 
name in disgrace." And I hear a chorus of littlq 
voices answer: "I'll be good, Teacher, I'll be good.'' 
But before me were men who, in tlieir innocent day* 
of childhood, had as freely and well-meaningly prom-4 
ised to be good. But the one grand thought bright^ 
ened the dark picture before me : God's great lovit 
kindness and tender mercy — a God not only 
cuudemn but to forgive. Nine-tenths of the prisoD' 
ers, I am told, are here through intemperance. OlJ 
ye liquor dealers that deal out ruin with your rw 
the cask or sparkling goblet I Ye poor wretcfaf 
druakai'd, social driokei, oi &^\aDa!QVft\.v^^lfiji J 
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cannot you be men, such as your Creator intended 
you should be? I sometimes think God will punish 
the Gause, while man calls the eflfect to account. For 
my part, I will reach out my hand to help raise the 
poorest drunkard from the ditch rather than to shake 
hands with the largest liquor dealer in the land, be 
he ever so good (?) Good ! He knows what he deals 
out, and that mingled with his ill-gotten gains is the 
taint of rumed souls, souls for which he will have to 
answer for before the Great Judge who never granted 
a license to sin, nor decided our guilt by a jury. 

Mrs. K. had secured a pass to take us to the insane 
asylum, but we felt we had seen enough of sadness, 
and rieturned home. 

Friday/. About two p.m. the sky was suddenly 
darkened with angry looking clouds, and I watched 
them with interest as they grew more threatening and 
the thunder spoke in louder tones. I was not anx- 
ious to witness a cyclone, but if one must come, I 
wanted to watch its coming, and see all I could of it. 
But the winds swept the clouds rapidly by, and in a 
couple of hours the streets were dry, and we drove 
out to see the only damage done, which was the 
partial wreck of a brick building that was being 
erected. Reports came in of a heavy fall of hail a 
few miles west that had the destroyed corn crop 
not in some places. This was the hardest storm 
seen during my stay in the state. Nebraska is 
visited, as some suppose, Avith the terrible cycloueft 
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and wiud storms that sweep over eoiue parts of thfl 
WcBt; nor liave I ex|)erienced the constant wiud tl 
I was told of l>etbre I came; yet Nebraska has mort 
windy weather than does Pennsylvania. 

The aim conies down with power, and when tJid' 
day is calm, is very oppressive; but the cool fiv&>j 
nings revive and invigorate all nature. 

Saturday we spent in seeing the city from ccnte 
to suburb and drinking from the artesian well in t 
government square. The water has many medicfl 
properties, and is used as a general "cure-all." 

Climbing the many steps to the belfry of the Uni 
versity, we had a tine view of the city, looking north, 
east, south, and west, far over liousetops. Many are 
fine buildings of stone and brick, and many beautiful 
residences with well kept lawns. The streets are 100 
and 120 feet wide. Sixteen feet on each side are ap- 
propriated for sidewalks, five of which, in all but the 
business streets, is the walk proper — built of stoneJ' 
brick, or plank — and the remaining eleven feet i 
planted with shade trees, and are as nicely kept a 
door yards. 

The streets running north and south are numbere 
from first to twenty-fiftJi street. Those from east I 
west ai'e lettered from A to \V. 

Saturday evening — a beautiful moonlight nighb- 
just such a night as makes one wish for a ride. Wb^ 
can blame me if I take one ? A friend has I 
telling how travelers atswnj the Rockies have < 
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climb the mountains on mountain mules or burros. 
My curiosity is aroused to know if when I reach the 
foot of Pike's Peak, 1 can ascend. It would be aggra- 
vating to go so far and not be able to reach the Peak 
just because I couldn't ride on a donkey. So Mrs. 
K. engaged Gussie Chapman, a neighbor's boy, to 
bring his burro over aftei^ dark. All saddled, Fan- 
ny waits at the door, and I must go. 

Good bye, reader, I'll tell you all about my trip 
when I get back — I'll telegraph you at the nearest 
station. Don't be uneasy about me; I am told that 
burros never run off, and if Fanny should throw me 
I have only three feet to fall. I wonder what her 
great ears are for — but a happy thought strikes me, 
and I hang my poke hat on one and start. 

One by one her feet are lifted, 

One by one she sets them down; 
Step by step we leave the gatepost, 

And go creeping ^round to a convenient puddle, 

when Fanny flops her ears, and lands my hat in the 
middle. Well, you cannot expect me to ^vrite poetry 
and go at this rate of speed. My thoughts and the 
muses can't keep pace with the donkey. 

Most time to telegraph back to my friends who 
waved me away so grandly. But, dear me, I have 
been so lost in my reverie on the lovely night, and 
thoughts of how I could now climb Pike's Peak — 
if I ever reached the foot of the mountain, — that 
I did not notice that Fanny had crept roiiud tke 
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mud puddle, and was back leaning against the gate- 
post. Another start, and Fanny's little master fol- 
lows to whip her up; but she acts as though she 
wanted to slide me off over her ears, and I beg him 
to desist, and we will just creep. Poor little brute, 
you were created to creep along the dangerous moun- 
tain passes with your slow, cautious tread, and I won't 
try to force you into a trot. 

Well, I went up street and down street, and then 
gave my seat to Hettie Keefer. 

"What does it eat?" I asked. 

"Oh, old shoes and rags, old tin cans, and just 
anything at all." 

I wish I could tell you all about this queer little 
Mexican burro, but Hettie is back, and it is time to 
say good night. 

In 1880, Kansas was so flooded with exodus ne- 
groes that Nebraska was asked to provide for a few, 
and over one hundred were sent to Lincoln. Near 
Mr. K.'s home, they have a little church painted a 
crushed strawberry color, and in the afternoon, our 
curiosity led us right in among these poor negroes so 
lately from the rice and cotton fields and cane brakes 
of the sunny South, to see and hear them in their 
worship. They call themselves Baptist, but, ignor- 
ant of their church belief, requested the Rev. Mr. 
Gee, then minister of the Lincoln Baptist church, to 
come and baptise their infants. 

I went supplied w\t\v 2l W^<^ fan to hide a smiling 
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countenance behind, but had no use for it in that 
way. Their utter ignorance, and yet so earnest in 
the very little they knew, drove all the smiles away, 
and I wore an expression of pity instead. 

The paint is all on the outside of the house, and 
the altar, stand and seats are of rough make up. The 
whole audience turned the whites of their eyes upon 
us as we took a seat near the door. Soon a power- 
ful son of Africa arose and said: 

"Bruddering, I havn^t long to maintain ye, but if 
ye'll pray for me for about the short space of fifteen 
minutes, I'll try to talk to ye. And Moses lifted up 
his rod in de wilderness, dat all dat looked upon 
dat rod might be healed. Now in dose days dey had 
what they called sarpents, but in dese days we call 
dem snakes, and if any one was bit by a snake and 
would look on dat rod he would be healed of de snake 
bite.'' How earnestly he talk to his " chilens " for 
de short space of time, until he suddenly broke off 
and said with a broad grin : "Now my time is up. 
Brtidder, will you pray?" And while the brudder 
knelt in prayer the audience remained seated, hid 
their faces in their hands, and with their elbows rest- 
ing on their knees, swayed their bodies to a continual 
humumum, and kept time with their feet; the louder 
the prayer, the louder grew the hum until the prayer 
could not be heard. One little Topsy sat just op- 
posite us keeping time to the prayer by bobbing her 
bare heels up and down from a pair of old sliij^ers 
16 
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miit'li too large for her, showing the ragged edges on 
a heelless stocking, while she eyed "de white folk 
in de corner." After prayer camethe singing, if bucIu 
it may be called. The minister lined out a hyi 
from the only hymn book in the house, and as hq 
cuded tiie la^t word he began to sing in the sam(j 
breath, and the rest followed. It did not . 
whether it was long, short, or particular meter, theyj 
eould drawl out one word long enough to make si* 
if necessary, and skip any that was in the way. Iq 
was only a perfect mumble of loud voices that is b 
yond description, and must be heard to be aj>preciate( 
But the minister cut tlie singing short, by sayingS 
" Excuse de balance," which we were glad to do. 
was very much afraid he was getting "Love amoDM^ 
the roses" mixed in with the hymn. While they 
sang, a nuniber walked up to the little pine table and 
threw down their offerhig of pennies and nickels with 
as much pride and pomp as though they gave great] 
sums, some making two trips. Two men sto 
the table and reached out each time a piece of n 
was put down to draw it into the pile; but with a 
their caution they could not hinder one girl froutfl 
taking up, no doubt, more than she put down, ancy 
not satisfied with that, again walked up and quickin 
snatched a piece of raouey without even pretending ti 
throw some down. The minister closed with a ixaA 
ediction, and then announced that '* Brndder AleiJ 
aader would exhort to ye to-night ami preachdd 
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gospel pint forward ; and if de Lord am svillin, I'll 
be here too." 

A number gathered around and gave us the right 
hand of fellowship with an invitation to come again, 
which we gladly accepted, and evening found us again 
in the back seat with pencil and paper to take notes. 

Brudder Alexander began with : " Peace be unto 
"dis house while I try to speak a little space of time, 
while I talks of brudder Joshua. My text am de 
first chapter of Joshua, and de tenth verse. * Then 
Joshua commanded the oflBcers of the people, saying,' 
Now Joshua was a great wrastler and a war-man, and 
he made de walls of Jericho to fall by blowen on de 
horns. Oh, chilens! and fellow-mates, neber forget 
de book of Joshua. Look-yah ! Simon Peta was de 
first bishop of Rome, but de Lord had on old worn- 
out clothes, and was sot upon an oxen, and eat moldy 
bread. And look-a-yah! don't I member de time, 
and don't I magine it will be terrible when de angel 
will come wid a big horn, and he'll give a big blah 
on de horn, and den look out; de fire will come, and 
de smoke will descend into heaven, and de earth will 
open up its mouth and not count the cost of houses. 
And look-a-yah ! I hear dem say, de Rocky moun- 
tains will fall on ye. Oh, bruddering and fellow- 
mates, I clar I heard dem say, if ye be a child of 
God, hold out and prove faithful, and ye'll receive the 
crown, muzzle down. Now chilen, my time is ex- 
pended." 
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And ^vith this we left them] to enjoy their prayer 
meeting alone, while we came home, ready to look 
on the most ridiculous picture that can be drawn by 
our famous artist in Blackville, and believe it to be a 
true representation. Poor children, no wonder the 
"true blue" fought four long years to set you free 
from a life of bondage that kept you in such utter 
ignorance. 

Monday morning I felt all the time I had for 
Lincoln had been "expended," and I bade ray kind 
friends of the capital good-bye. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Home again from Lincoln, Nebraska, to Indiana County Penn- 
sylvania. The Kinzua bridge and Niagara Falls. — The 
conclusion. 

Left Lincoln Monday morning, July 17, on the 
U. P. R. R. for Fremont. Passed fields of corn 
almost destroyed by the hail storm of last Friday. 
It is sad to see some of the farmers cultivating the 
stubble of what but a few days ago was promising 
fields of corn. We followed the storm belt until near 
Wahoo, where we again looked on fine fields. At 
Valley, a small town, vve changed cars and had a 
tiresome wait of a couple of hours. I was surprised 
to see a town in Nebraska that seemed to be on the 
stand-still, but was tbld that it was too near Omaha 
and Fremont. A short ride from Valley brought us 
to Fremont. The first person I saw at the depot was 
Mrs. Euber, one of the colonists. Before she had 
reccognized me, I put my arm about her and said : 
"Did you come to meet me, Mrs. Euber?" 

" Why, Sims, is this you ! I thought you had gone 
back east long ago." 

After promising to spend my time with her, I went 
to speak to Mr. Reynolds, to whom I had written 
that I expected to be in Fremoixt tlai^ Y^^N\csv5a»^<^^* 
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*' Well," he said, "yoa have a great sin to answer 
for: when I received yoor card, I ordered a big bill 
of groceries, and Mrs. Beynolds had a great lot of 
good things prepared for yoor entertainment; and 
when yoo didn't come, I almost killed myself eating 
them op." 

Sorrv I had missed sudi a treat: and caused so much 
misery. I left him, promising to call for any he might 
have left, which I did, and I foond he had not eaten 
them all — which qnite relieved my gniltiness. I 
called on Mrs. X. Tomer, one of Fremont's eai'liest 
settlers, fiom whom I learned moch of the early his- 
torv of the coontrv. She said as she shook inv hand 
at parting : *' I sincerly hope yoo will have a safe 
jooroey home, and find yoor dear mother well ! " 

*' Thank yoo," I replied, "yoo coold not have 
wished me any thing better." Nothing can be more 
pleasant to me than to thos snatch acqoaintances here 
and there, and thoogh 'tis bot a very short time we 
meet, yet I reap many good impressions, and many 
pleasing memories are stored away for fotore refer- 
ence, in qoiet hoors. 

Left Fremont Wednesday noon, Joly 19, with 
adiing temples; but the thooght that I was really 
« ^ at last, soon relieved my indisposition^ 

f to write as I went; eastward boond, 

atiy of good pastore and hay lands. 

li ^we ^^asaed over the 26th April was 

amax^ \3KR& ^^Jimb^ ^%\i ^^^^^v^^ >Ja8k 
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badding branches in the i^-inds, now toss their leafy 
boughs. Said good-bye to the winding Elkhorn 
river, a little way east of Fremont 

Wild roses and morning glories brighten the way. 
Whv! here we are at Blair; bat I have told of Blair 
before, so will go on to the Missouri river. And as 
we cross over I stand on the platform of the rear car 
where I can see the spray, and as I look down into 
the dark water and watch the furrow the boat leaves 
in the waves, I wonder where are all those that 
crossed over with me to the land I have just left. 
Some have returned, but the majority have scattered 
over the plains of Northwestern Nebraska. I was 
aroused from my sad reverie by an aged gentleman 
who stood in the door, asking: "Why, is this the 
way we cross the river? My! how strong the water 
must be to bear us up ! Oh, dear ! Be careful, Sis, 
or you might fall off when the boat jars against the 
shore.'^ 

"I am holding tight," I replied, "and if I do I 
will fall right in the boat or skiff swung at the stern." 
I did not then know that to fall into the Missouri river 
is almost sure death, as the sand that is mixed with 
the water soon fills the clothing, and carries one to 
bottom — but we landed without a jar or jolt and 
leave the muddy waves for the sandy shores of Iowa. 

Reader, I wLsh I could tell you all about my home 
going— of my visit at Marshalltown, Iowa, with the 
Pontious lamiJy— dear old fmwAs* oi \jq^ ^|»»^- 



(wmilil nt Okvvoko, 111., in 
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As I take my seat in the ear, a young, well- 
dressed boy sits near me in a quiet state of intoxica- 
tion. Well, I am really ashamed ! To think I have 
seen two drunken men to-day and only seven during 
my three months' stay in Nebraska. So much good 
for the high license law. If you cannot have prohi- 
bition, have the next best thing, and drowned out all 
the little groggeries and make those who toill have it, 
pay the highest price. Poor boy ! You had better 
go to Nebraska and take a homestead. 

" Old Sol " has just hid his face behind the dear old 
hills and it is too dark to see, so I sing to myself. My 
" fellow mates ^' hear the hum and wonder what 
makes me so happy. They don't know I am going 
home, do they? 

" Salamanaca ! change cars for Bradford,'' and 
soon I am speeding on to B. over the E. & P. road. 
Two young men and myself are the sole occupants of 
the car. 

"Where do you stop when you go to B.?" one 
asks of the other. 

"At the (naming one of the best hotels) gen- 
erally, but they starve a fellow there. In fact, they 
do at all the hotels; none of them any good." 

"Well, that's just my plain opinion," No. 1 an- 
swers, and I cuddle down to sleep, fully assured that 
I am really near Bradford, where everything is "no 
good," and "just too horrid for anything." Sup- 
pose those young dandies are " Oil Prmci^§»" — '^ Go^l 
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Oil Johiiiiies," you kuuw — aud tan smash a hot 
jiiat for the amusement, but can't pay for their 1 

Wheu I arrived at Bradford the young men watchfl 
me tug at my satchels aa I got «ff, all alone, in I 
darkness of the midnight hour. I knew my brothj 
would not be expecting rae, and liad made op i 
mind to take the street ears and go to the St. Jai 
But DO street cars were in waiting and only one c 
riage. 

"Go to the , lady?" 

"No, I don't know that house," I replied; t 
giving my satchels in tlie ticket agent's care, I eta 
ed out in the darkness, across the bridge, past dark 
streets and allej-s, straight up Main street, past open 
saloons and billiard halls, but not a policeman in sight 
So I kept an eye looking out on each side while I 
walked straight ahead with as firm and measured 
tread as though I commanded a regiment of soldiers, 
and I guess the clerk at the St. James tliought I did, 
for he gave me an el^ant suite of rooms with liire€ 
beds. I gave two of them to my imaginary g 
and knelt at the other to thank the dear Father t 
He had brought me safely so near home. 

"How much for my lodging?" I asked, 
morning. 

" Seventy-five cents." 

I almost choked as I repeated, " Seventy-five cent! 
Won't vou please take fifty?' 

"Why 2" 
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"Because it is all the money I have, except a 
nickel." 

"I suppose it will have to do," he said, and I 
jingled my fifty cents on the counter as loudly as 
though it was a whole dollar, but could not help 
laughing heartily at the low ebb of my finances. 
The several little extras I had met with had taken 
about all. 

I then went to find brother Charlie's boarding- 
place and surprised him at the breakfast table. 

August 1st, Charley and I visited Rock City, or 
rather, the city of rocks, just across the New York 
line. Houses of rock they are in size, but are only 
inhabited by sight-seers. I wish I could describe 
them to you, reader. All I know is, they are con- 
glomerate rocks, made up of snowy white pebbles 
from the size of a pea to a hickory nut, that glisten 
in the sunlight, making the rocks a crystal palace. 
As I dig and try to dislodge the brightest from its 
bed of hardened sand, I wonder how God made the 
cement that holds them so firmly in place, and how 
and why He brought these rocks to the surface just 
here and nowhere else. Down, around, and under 
the rocks we climbed, getting lost in the great crev- 
ices, and trying to carve our names on the walls with 
the many that are chiseled there, but only succeeded 
in making "our mark." They are one of the beau- 
tiful, wonderful things that are beyond description. 

Friday, August 3, I left on t\\^ TBv.wt\\^'?Xfe\ &lY>^-\&- 
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burgh 11. R. for DuBoia. Took a ia^t look at I 
atret-t with its buay throng, and then out among tj 
grand old iiills that tower round with tbeir f 
of trees and derricks, winding i-ound past Degol^ 
Ciister City, Howard Junction, and crossiog ( 
branch of "Tuua" creek. Everything is diimfd 
tlown in wild coufiisiou here — mountains and ■ 
leys, lylls and hollows, houses and shant 
and derricks, rocks and stones, trees, bushes, flow 
logs, stumps, brush, and Httle brooks fringed i 
bright bergamot flowers which cast their crin 
ovei- the waters and lade the air with their perfun 
On we go past lots of stations, but there are not mq 
houses after we get ftiirly out of the land of derrtcl 
Through cuts and over tressels and fills — but i 
we are 17 miles from B., and going slowly over ( 
great Kinzua bridge, which is the highest railw 
bridge in the world. It is 2,062 feet from 
ment to abutment, and the height of rail above ^ 
bed of the creek is 302 feet. Kinzua creek is onlfl 
little stream that looks like a thread of silver in < 
great valley of hemlock forest. Will mother ea* 
ever again produce siich a grand forest for her cm 
dreu? Well, for once I feel quite high up in 1 
world. Even Ex-President Grant, with all the hq 
ors that were lieaped upou him while he ' 
around the circle," never felt so elevated as he ^ 
when he came to see this bridge, and exclaimed ? 
crossing it, " inAas Prie&l,\\.Q'« \»^ "aL"^ "^t WSJ 
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It is well worth coming far to cross this bridge. I 
do not experience the fear I expected I would. The 
bridge is built wide, with foot walks at either side, 
and the cars run very slow. 

One hotel and a couple of little houses are all that 
can be seen excepting trees. I do hope the woodman 
will spare this great valley — its noble trees untouched 
— and allow it to forever remain as one of Pennsyl- 
vania's grandest forest pictures. 

Reader, I wish I could tell you of the great, broad, 
beautiful mountains of Pennsylvania that lift their 
rounded tops 2,000 to 2,500 feet above sea level. 
But as the plains of Nebraska are beyond description, 
so are the mountains. 

J. R. Buchanan says : " No one can appreciate God 
until he has trod the plains and stood upon the 
mountain peaks.'' 

To see and learn of these great natural features of 
our land but enlarges our love for the Great Creator, 
who alone could spread out the plains and rear the 
-mountains, and enrich them with just what His chil- 
dren need. To wind around among and climb the 
broad, rugged mountains of Pennsylvania is to be 
constantly changing views of the most picturesque 
scenery of all the states of the Union. 

Arrived at DuBois 5 p.m. This road has only l)een 
in use since in June, and the people gather round as 
though it was yet a novelty to- see the trains come in. 
I manage to land safely with all niy Ittggage iu haud^ 



and make my way through the crowd to Dr. Siua^ 
ers'. There atoixl Francis watching the darkies pass 
on their way to camp meeting; but when he reo^- 
niz&l this darkey, he danced a jig around me, and ran 
on before to tell mamma "Aimtie Pet" had come. 
I could not wait until I reached the "wee Marga- 
retta" to call to her, and then came Sister Maggie, 
and were not we glad? and, oh! how tliankt'ul for 
all thisn^prcy! and the new moon looked down upon 
us, and looketl glad too. These were glad, hajq 
days, but I was not yet home. Father and Non 
came in a few days. Nerval to go with Char&B 
to Nebraska, and father to take his daughter honj 

"Well, Frank, you look just like the same j 
after all your wandering," father said, as he wipj 
his eyes after tlie first greeting: 

"Yes, nothing seems to change Pet, only slie j 
much healthier looking than wlieu she went awan 
Maggie said. 

August 10. Father and I started early for a fori 
^ile drive home, through farming and timber oom 
try. About one-thii-d Is cleared land, the rest j 
woods, stumps, and stones. At noon "Colonel" f 
fed, and we sat down under pine trees and toot o 
lunch of dried buffelo meat from the west, ] 
from the south, and apples from home. Well,] 
thought, that is just the way this world gets mixflf 
up. It takes a mixture to make a goutl dinner, i 
a mixture to make a good vjwtkl. 
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While going thtough Punxsutawney (Gnat-town). 
I read the sign over a shed, " Farming Implements/' 
I looked, and saw one wagon, a plow, and something 
else, I gaess it was a stump puller. I could not help 
comparing the great stock of farming implements 
seen in every little western town. 

Along Big Mahoning creek, over good and bad 
roads, up hill and down we go, until we cross Little 
Mahoning — bless its bright waters ! — and once more 
I look upon Smicksburg, my own native town — the 
snuggest, dearest little town I ever did see ! and sur- 
rounded by the prettiest hills. If I was'nt so tired, 
I'd make a bow to every hill and everybody. Two 
miles farther on, up a long hill, and just as the sun 
sends its last rays aslant through the orchard, we halt 
at the gate of " Centre Plateau,'' and as I am much 
younger than father, I get out and swing wide the 
gate. It is good to hear the old gate creak a " wel- 
come home " on its rusty hinges once more, and while 
father drives down the lane I slip through a hole 
in the fence, where the rails are crooked, and chase 
Rosy up from her snug fence corner; said " how do 
you do," to Goody and her calf, and start Prim 
into a trot; and didn't we all run across the meadow 
to the gate, where my dear mother stood waiting for 
me. 

" Mother, dear, your daughter is safe home at 
last," I said, "and won't leave you soon again ! " 

Poor mother was too glad to say much. I skipped 
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along the path into the house, and Hattie (Charlie's 
wife) and I made such a fiiss that we frightened 
Emma and Harrj- into a cry. 

I carried the milk to the spring-house for mother, 
and while she strains it away, I tell her all about 
Uncle John's and the rest of the friends. 

Come, reader, and sit down with me, and have a 
slice of my dear mother's bread and butter, and have 
some cream for your blackberries, and now lef s eat. 
I've been hungry so long for a meal at home. And 
how good to go to toy own little room, and thank 
God for this home coming at my own bedside, and 
then lay me down to sleep. 

Then there were uncles, aunts, and cousins to visit 
and friends to see and tell all about my trip, and 
how I liked the West. Then " Colonel " was hitched 
up, and we children put off for a twenty mile ride to 
visit Brother Will's. First came Sister Lizzie to 
greet us, then dear May, shy little Frantic, and 
squealing, kicking Charlie boy was kissed — but 
where is Will ? 

" Out at the oats field ? " 

"Come, May, take me to your papa; I can't wait 
until supper time to see him." Together we climb 
the hill, then through the woods to the back field. 
Leaving May to pick huckleberries and fight the 
"skeeters," I go through the stubble. Stones are 
plenty, and I throw one at him. Down goes the cradle 
and up goes his hat, ^\\tl\ " Three cheere for sister!" 
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As we trudge down the hill, I said : 

" Let's go West, Will, where you have no hills to 
climb, and can do your farming with so much less 
labor. Why, I didn't see a cradle nor a scythe while 
I was in Nebraska. Surely, it is the farmer'^ own 
state.'' 

" Well, I would like to go if father and mother 
could go too, but I will endure the extra work here 
for the sake of being near them. If they could go 
along I would like to try life in the West." 

Home again, and I must get to my writing, for I 
want to have my book out by the last of September. 
I had just got nicely interested, when mother puts her 
head in at the door, and says, with such a disap- 
pointed look : 

" Oh ! are you at your writing ? I wanted you to 
help me pick some huckleberries for supper." 

Now, who wouldn't go with a dear, good mother? 
The writing is put aside, and we go down the lane to 
the dear old woods, and the huckleberries are gath- 
ered. 

Seated again 

" Frank," father says, " I guess you will have to 
be my chore boy while Nerval is away. Come, Vd 
like you to turn the grindstone for me while I make 
a corn cutter." 

Now, who wouldn't turn a grindstone for a dear, 
good father? 

There stood father with a broken " ^N^cit^ ciS.'&^bsi- 
17 
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kor Hili" iu his haud that he found on the Ijattt 
field of Bunker Hill, in Virginia. 

" Now, father, if you are sure that was a re 
sword, I'll willingly turn until it is all ground i 
but if it is a Uniou sword, wliy then, "Hang tha 
old sword in its place," and sharpen up your olJ 
corn cuttei-s, and don't lef s torn swoi-ds into plow4 
shares now even though it be a time of peace. 

I lock the door and again take np my pen. " Rati^ 
tie, rattle at the latch," and "Oo witing, Aunt PetJ 
Baby and Emma wants to kiss Aunt Pet !" comes ii 
baby voice through the key-hole. The key is quickliN 
turned, and my little golden-haired " niece " 
" lover " invade my sanctum sanctorum, and ; 
time I am a perfect martyr to kisses on the chee 
mouth, and, as a last i-e'iort for an excuse, my litt 
lovei' puts up his lips for a kiss "on oo nose," N 
who wouldn't be a martyr to kisses — I mean h 



Thus my time went until the grapes and peaehci 
were ripe, and then came the apples — golden appta 
rosy-cheeked apples, and the russet brown. And d 
we children help to eat, gather, store away, and c 
until I finished tlie drying in a hurry by setting f 
to the dry house. The cold days came before I | 
rightly settled down to write agaiu, and althooj 
cold blows the wind and tlie snow is piling h 
while tlie thermometer says '20° below, yet ail I 1 
to do is to take up a cvada^ ^Na^R a»A viTlte.. 
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write right over the crack now until the slate is filled, 
and then it is copied off; I write I live the days all 
over again ; eating Mrs. Skirving's good things, riding 
behind oxen and mules, crossing the Niobrara, view- 
ing the Keya Paha, standing on Stone Butte, walking 
the streets of Valentine, and even yet I feel as 
though I was running the gauntlet, while the cow- 
boys line the walks. Government mules are run- 
ning off with me, now I am enjoying the ^' Pilgrim's 
Retreat,'' and I go on until I have all told and every 
day lived over again in fond memory. And through 
it I learn a lesson of faith and trust. 

So I wrote away until February 16, when I again 
left my dear home for the west, to have my book 
published. Went via DuBois and Bradford. Left 
Bradford March 19, for Buffalo, on the R. & P. R. R. 
The country along this road presents a wild picture, 
but I fear it would be a dreary winter scene were I 
to attempt to paint it, for snow drifts are yet piled 
high along the fence corners. At Buffiilo I took the 
Michigan Central R. R. for Chicago. I catch a 
glimpse of Lake Erie as we leave Buffalo, and then 
we follow Niagara river north to the Falls. Reader, 
I will do the best I can to tell you of my car- 
window view of Niagara. We approach the Falls 
from the south, and cross the new suspension bridge, 
about two miles north of the Falls. Just below the 
bridge we see the whirlpool, where Capt. Webb, in 
his reckless daring, lost his life. The river here is 
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ouly about SOO feet wide, but the water is over 200 1 
feet deep. The l>atiks of the river are almost l*r-l 
[)eiidieLilar, and about 225 feet from top to the'fl 
water's edge. Lookiug up the rivei-, we can catelij 
only a glimpse of the Falls, as the day is very d 
and it is snowing quite hard ; but enough ia seen t 
make it a graud picture. Across the bridge, 
we are slowly rolling over the queeu's soil. Di~4 
rectly south we go, following close to the river. When J 
we are opposite the Falls the train is stopped for t 
few minutes, wlille we all look aud look again, 
the weather been favorable, I would have 
tempted to stop aud see all that is to be seen. But I 
exjiect to return tliis way at a more favorable time,,! 
aud shall not then pass this grand picture so quickly! 
by. The spray rises high above the Falls, and if the f 
day was clear, I am told a rainbow could Ije seen l 
arching through the mist. The banks of tlie river j 
above the Falls are low, aud we can look over i 
broad sheet o^ blue water. But after It rushes c 
the Falls it is lost to our view, I wish I could tel 
you more, and tell it better, but no pen can do justice 
to Niagara Falls, 

I was rather astonished at Canada. Why, I c 
not see more prairie or leveler land in the west th 
I did in passing through Canada. The soil is dark J 
red clay, aud the laud low aud swampy. 

A little snow was to be seen along the way, I 
not as much as in New 'YotV-, \.\\ft wowatvy does g 
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look very thrifty; poor houses and neglected farms; 
here and there are stretches of forest. Crossed the 
Detroit river on a boat as we did the Missouri, but 
it is dark and I can only see the reflection of the 
•electric light on the water as we cross to the Michi- 
gan shore. The night is dark and I sleep all I can. 
I did not get to see much of Michigan as we reached 
Chicago at eight, Friday morning. But there was a 
friend there to meet me with whom I spent five days 
in seeing a little mite of the great city. Sunday, I 
attended some of the principal churches and was sur- 
prised at the quiet dress of the people generally and 
also to hear every one join in singing the good old 
tunes, and how nice it was; also a mission Sunday- 
school in one of the bad parts of the city, wliere 
children are gathered from hovels of vice and sin 
by a few earnest christian people who delight in 
gathering up the little ones while they are easily in- 
fluenced. Well, I thought, Chicago is not all wicked 
and bad. It has its philanthropists and earnest chris- 
tian workers, who are doing noble work. Monday, 
Lincoln Park was visited, and how I did enjoy its 
pleasant walks on that bright day, and throwing pebbles 
into Lake Michigan. Tuesday, went to see the pan- 
orama of the battle of Gettysburg. There now, don't 
ask me anything about it, only if you are in Chicago 
while it is on exhibition, go to corner Wabash avenue 
and Hubbard Court, pay your fifty cents and look 
for yourself. I was completely lost ^V\^w\ V^0«.^ 
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aroiiudj^nd felt tliat I had just woke up auioug i 
hilla of Peniisjlvania. But painted among the beauti- 
ful hillawasoneof the saddest sights eyes ever looked 
iipoD. The picture was life size and only needed the 
boom of the artillery and the groans of the dying to 
give it life. Wednesday morning brother Charles 
came with a party of twenty, bound for the Piatt 
Valley, Nebraska, but I could not go with thei 
as they went over the C. & N. W. R. R., and i 
I had been over that road, I wished to go over t 
C. B. & Q. R. R. for a change; so we met only ( 
separate. I left on the 12.45, Wednasday, and for i 
way traveled over the same road that I have before 
described. There is not mueb to tell of prairie land 
in the early spring time and I am too tired to write. 
We crossed the Mississippi river at Burlington, 207 
miles from 6hicago, but it is night and we are deprived 
of seeing what would be an interesting view. In- 
deed it is little we see of Iowa, " beautiful land," a^ 
so much of it is passed over in the night. 482 miles 
from Chicago, we cross the Missouri river at Platts- 
moiith. 60 miles farther brings us to Lincoln, j 
riving there at 12 u. March 27. I surprised Deacc 
Keefer's again juat at tea-time. Mother Keefer i 
reived me with open arms, and my weleoms 
cordial from all,and I was invited to make my hom 
with them during my stay in Lincoln. 

My next work was to see about the printing ( 
my book. I metMt.HMinrawii*!^ l^ft Stat^ JjlUj 
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Cu,, aud found their work ami terms satb factory, and 
on the moriiiug of the 24th of April, just one year 
from the day otu* eolouy left Bradford and the work 
of writing my book began, I made an agreement 
with the Journal company for the printing of it. I 
truly felt that with all its pleasures, it had been a 
year of hard labor. 

How often when I was busy plying the pen ^itli 
all heart in the work, kind friends who wished me 
well would come to me with words of discourage- 
ment and ask me to lay aside ray pen, saying; 

" I do not see how you are to manage about ite 
publication, and all the labor it involves." 

" I do not know myself, but I have faith that if, I 
do the work cheerfully, and to the best of my abil- 
ity, and 'bearing well my burden in the heat of the 
day,' that the dear Lord who cared for me all 
through my wanderings while gathering material 
for this work, and put it into the hearts of so many 
to befriend me, will not forsake nie at the last," 

"Did He forsake me," do you ask? 

"No, not for one moment." When asked for the 
name of some one in Lincoln as security, I went to 
one of my good friends who put their name down 
without hesitation. 

"What security do you want of me?" I asked. 

"Nothing, only do the best you can with your 

"The dear Lord put it into your heart tn do this in 
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answer to my many prayers that when the way t 
dark, and my task heavy, helping hauds would be \ 
reached out to me." 

"Why God bless you, little girl! The Lord willj 
carry you through, so keep up brave heart, and ( 
not be discouraged." 

I would like to tell you the name of this got 
frieiyl, but suffice it to say he is one whom, when but a 
lad, Abraham Lincoln took into his confidence, and b 
example taught him many a lesson of big-heartedne^ 
such as only Abraham Lincoln could teach. 

Friday, May Sth. I went to Wymore to pay i 
last visit to my dear aunt, fearing that I would uotJ 
find her there. But the dear Father spared hei 
and she was able to put her arras about me and weU; 
come me with : " The Lord is very good to bring you J 
to uie in time. I was afraid you would come too late." 
Sunday her spirit went down to the water's edge and \ 
she saw the lights upon the other shore and said : ' 
"What a beautiful lightl Oh! if I had my wiU ll 
would cross over just now." But life lingered and 1 1 
left her on Monday. Wednesday brought me thial 
message: "Mother has just fallen asleep." With thisf 
shailow of sorrow upon me I went to Milford that day J 
to begin my Maying of '84 with a row on the river I 
and a sun-set view on the Blue. 

" la there a touch lacking or a color wanting 7" 
asked, as I looked u"^ to the western sky at the b 
tifui picture, and down h^^oq tl\ii mirror of wate 
and saw its reflectVon m Vte i 
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The 15th of May dawned bright and beautiful; 
not a cloud flecked the sky all the livelong day. We 
gathered the violets so blue and the leaves so green of 
Shady. CI iff and the Retreat, talking busily of other 
May-days, and thinking of the loved ones at home 
who were keeping my May-day in the old familiar 
places. 

Then back to Lincoln carrying bright trophies of 
our Maying at Milford, and just at the close of day, 
when evening breathes her benediction, friends gath- 
ered round while two voices repeated: "With this 
ring I thee wed. By this token I promise to love 
and cherish.'^ 

And now reader, hoping that I may some day 
meet you in my "Diary of a Minister's Wife,'' I bid 
you Good-Bye. 



